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P EEF ACE. 



i . * *. 

THB»Author of this history had. been for some months 

in almost daily attendance at the National Assembly, 
when repeated questions pnt to him abont the style, 
manner, and appearance of such members as were at- 
I traoting public attention,- suggested the idea of writing 
sketches, calculated in some degree to satisfy the curiosity 
of friends. A consideration of persons led naturally to 
an exposS of such subjects as had become id^itified with 
particular names ; and as the recent Revolution has had 
the effect of throwing down all that had been taken for 
granted, and of causing most political and social questions 
to be brought into light and examining, as if in themselves 
new, a Work which aimed not beyond simple portraiture, 
unavoidably assumed a certain politico-philosophical text- 
ure. Having, for purposes of his own, taken notes of 
the many speeches he had heard, the Author can truly 
describe this to be an original effort at painting a series 
of scenes, which it was given to but few of his country- 
men to witness. 
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PREFACE. 



The debates of the Assembly, from the first day of 
meeting to the invasion hy the Clubs on the 15th of 
May, and from that day to the Insurrection of June, re- 
ceive daily notice, for the sake of showing how far the 
prpceedings of this body tended to bring about that terri- 
ble struggle, in which the question at stak« was — civili- 
zation itself. Ffom that period, only such debates as 
serve to throw light on great or interesting q[uestions, or 
to bring out remarkcj)le individuals, are at all jaoticed. 
In fine, the Assembly, chosen by Universal Suffrage, and 
occupied with questions of a political or social character, 
was composed of the most varied characters and persons. 
The parties known under the names of Republicans — 
Moderate and Red, Socialists, Communists, Benapartists, 
and Monarchists, all enter readily into the reader's clas- 
sification. Then for the personnel: there were men 
whose names had never before been heard of, by the side 
of well-established reputations : there were lawyers and 
doctors, from town and country ; bishops, priests, friars, 
and pasteurs ; nobles and workmen, eyen to the humblest 
proletaire. Not the least curious part of the study 
opened by such various persons, was the comparative 
effect produced by the new lamps and the old, on an As- 
sembly whose temper changed with its age, and was 
modified by the strangely shifting events with which it 
was bound up Before it was a fortnight old, this As- 
sembly had to withstand an assault upon its existence; 
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later, again, it had to defend society from a fearful up- 
rising of the mEisses, instigated and led by perverted in- 
telligence and corrupted talents. So far, it was triumph- 
ant ; but then it had to struggle, and in vain, against an 
heir of the Emperor, and it had to struggle against its 
own strong isstinctive tendencies to become a Conven- 
tion. To follow the Assembly through these struggles 
and efforts — ^to mark the men who influenced its career, 
for good or evil — such is the task into which the Author 
found himself almost insensibly drawn; certain, at all 
events, that whatever may be tte extent of his own 
failure to exhibit becomingly the drama, and the dramatis 
persofUB, yet that, if he has succeeded in making his 
sketches of a suggestive character to the reader's mind, 
his labor will not have been thrown away, nor his ready's 
time lost. 

Mat, 1849. 
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CHAPTER I. 



BfEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY^— ITS PHYSIOaNOMY GEN- 
ERAL COURTAIS' STRANGE PROPOSAL PROCLAMATION OF THE 

REPUBLIC FROM THE STEPS OF THE CHAMBER. 

It was an extraordinary sight, the meeting of the French 
National Assembly on the 4th of May, 1848. How unlike in 
its composition to what is generally understood by a House of 
Commons, or Chamber of Deputies, returned by constituencies 
more or less limited, to support certain principles or politic^ 
systems with clearly indicated names, and personified in tried 
and well known leaders. That Assembly was created by uni- 
versal suf&age, its principles all to be ^ught ailer, and its leaders 
but dimly indicated. Principles, laws, leadership, systems, in- 
fluences were to be determined by struggle. The ground was 
cleared of all opposing prejudices. The race was open to all. 
There was no established pre-eminence to frown down, sneer 
down, censure down, or smile down, any sort of disputant, be he 
whom he might ; no doctrine could startle, no language seem 
strange. The world expected some new unknown prophet — 
some one capable of reading the mystery supposed to be hidden 
in the great popular convulsion which had taken place. There 
was a religious awe over that Assembly, for it was deeply im- 
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14 MEETING OF THE ASSEMBLY. 

pressed on the minds of many, if not of all, that Providence had 
not permitted so astounding a change, one threatening to be so 
boundless in its effects, unless for the bringing of some wonderful 
purpose to light, by unfamiliar instruments. The order of estab- 
lished parliaments was reversed, the difficulties were in the way 
of reputation and eminence. All the facilities were for the 
unknown. 

The building in which the nine hundred representatives met, 
was provisional. . It was run up for the occasion, slight and 
pretentious — a sort of weU-ordered scafiblding — ^to facilitate the 
elaboration of the Constitution, and then to be thrown down. 
There are strange coincidences in localities. That Tennis Court 
at Versailles, into which the States-general, when the doors of 
their place of meeting were shut against them, rushed and joined 
in the inmiortal oath of thejeic^ de 'pawme, was not inappropriate. 
The naked and harsh simplicity of such a plsice was not unsuited 
to men sternly marching to equality of condition. The game of 
rude rivalry so often played there, had no unfitting associations. 
There must have been somye harmony between the place and the 
actors, to have so strongly fired the genius of the artist, and to 
have fascinated the eyes of all who had ever seen the work, original 
or engraved. It was in keeping with the character of a people 
who reverence law, that the first battle about ship money should 
have been in the Court of Exchequer. The Gracchi and Tell 
had scenes associated with their first endeavors. Even in modem 
maiden parliamentary meetings, be it by accident or design, some 
place consecrated by the occasion will be visited in time to come ; 
but the great, or monstre temporary shed, in which the National 
Assembly of France first met, with its pasteboard figures without, 
and its pasteboard presidential canopy within, its endless tri-col- 
ored flags mfaisceauXy and its scenic decorations, partaking partly 
of the circus, and partly of the Bal Morel, will disappear like a 
mimic stage scene, carrying with it no unapt commentary on the 
no less fragile performance beneath its roof 

Let this passing reflection on ephemeral architecture be for- 
given — ^for those who were not present on that day, can hardly 
estimate the feverish state of observation to which the minds of 
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"VIVE LA EEPUBLIQUB!" 15 

beholders piesent were raised. People looked at every one and 
^very thing with a strange inexplicable curiosity. Those who 
had read and heard of that mightiest event in all history, the 
first French Revolution, and had speculated often, wondering 
many a time how those who then lived had thought and felt, 
and how they bore the emotions which each hour awakened, and 
how some must have grown callous, some careless, and others 
mad-*«uch persons found to their amaz^nent that, may be, 
they too were destined to pass through the iiery trial of similar 
experience ! 

But the Assembly has met. How is it to be classified? 
What guide has the eye through that mass of nine hundred 
legislators ? The only thing certain is, that all have accepted 
the Republic. 

Although the actors were present, the drama did not properly 
begin until the members of the Provisional Government appeared. 
The shout of Vive la BApuhlique ! burst from the Assembly as 
they entered. It was loud, it was unanimous, and it was repeated ; 
yet it may be doubted if it was heartfelt. To my ear it did not 
sound 80. I shall never forget that cry-^the first audible voice 
of that universal-sufirage-elected body. My ear retained it well, 
and my mind criticised, and, as it were, handled that sound, as 
if it were a material substance ; but there was a something in 
the tone that the sure, yet impalpable test of sympathy, pro- 
nounoed to be factitious. The majority who uttered t^hat cry, 
did so under the fierce suspicious surveillance, not only of fellow 
members but of lynx eyes in the gallery. There are vehement 
shouts that are the act of the will, determined by calculation and 
reflection, and self-imposed ; but they do not awaken a response, 
like the deep heart-felt music of a holy sentiment through unmis* 
takable sinceiity of voice. 

Run the eye- rapidly along these benches. There is the comely 
face of De la Rochejacquelin, resting on an unsullied expanse of 
snow-white neck-cloth and waistcoat, as if >he had come to a royal 
sitting in the time of Charles X. M . Berryer was there, the 
brilliant leader of the legitimist party as it had been constituted 
in the Chamber of Deputies. Odilon Barrot, whose last public 
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16 THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

efibrt was in favor of the Regency, stood near to Dupin, the 
confidential law adviser of Louis-Philippe. Duvergier de Hau- 
ranne, Malleville, Remusat, Faucher, and many friends of M. 
Thiers stood there, brooding over the organized ostracism of which 
their brilliant leader had been made the victim, and they cried, 
' Vive la JR^puhlique! 

M. Dufaure, who had refused to assist at a Refi)rm banquet ; 
Count Montalembert, the vigorous champion of the Swiss Jesuits ; 
the Abb6 Lacordaire, in his white Dominican robes ; the Bishop 
of Orleans, the sober Abb6 Fayet, from Brittany, the land of 
Vendeans and Chouans;* the Protestant Pastor Coquerel — all 
joined in the cry. Is it to be wondered at, that to the watchM 
ear it was the harmony of science, not of soul ; the accent of 
resignation, not of joy ? And it was repeated again and again on 
the challenge of those who wished to be satisfied, that they heard 
a true sound, and the challenge was unblenchingly answered, by 
priests, lawyers, statesmen, thrown so incongruously together by 
an inexplicable coup'de-main. 

The members of the Provisional Government naturally attracted 
the eyes of all who were present. The aged Dupont de TEure, 
bending under the weight of four-score years, leant on the arm 
of the boyish-looking little Louis Blanc. The burly Ledru RoUin 
held the arm of a mean-looking person, who was Flocon. The 
noble old philosopher, Arago, contrasted with the somewhat pert, 
theatrical looking Marrast; and the elegant imaginative-feced 
Lamartine, made the Httle ligly Cr6mieux look more ugly, and 
the heavy Pagnerre more heavy. Gamier Pages, to whose com- 
mon, yet sickly features, his locks curling to his shoulders, gave 
an air of coxcombry that sat ill on the Finance Minister of a 
country in a revolution, contrasted with the grave and truly 
elegant demeanor of the avocat, Marie. Camot, the son of the 
Conventionalist, called the organizer of victory, exhibited his pale, 
ascetic features by the side of the dogged and sinister looking 
Albert, the workman. 

Thus, as far as appearances went, the Provisional Govem- 

* Since the above ,was written, the Abb6 Fayet fell a victim to 
cholera. 

V 
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ment lesembled any similar number of men, showing, as it did, 
the average mixture of well and ill-favored countenances. But 
where was the pilot who was to weather the storm ? In that 
group there was poetry, science, heroism, with violence, ambition, 
and low vices ; there was noble self-deception and reckless illu- 
sion ; there was angel and devil, good and evil ; lo% aspirations 
and deep designs; there was the incarnation of all the senti- 
ments, passions, asprations, and vices of human society, but with 
a solemn vow to make the better triumph ; there was wanting, 
in eax^h and all, poUtical experience and political knowledge- 
nay, there was a contempt for both, as for a broken galley-chain, 
that had only served to bind mankind to systems from which he 
was to break forever, and launch into the unknown— believing 
his excited hopes to be heavenly inspirations. 

The following address was read from the tribune in a weak 
voice by the aged Dupont de TEure : — " Citizens I representa- 
tives of the people ! the Provisional Grovernment of the Repubhc 
comes to incline itself before the nation, and to render conspicuous 
homage to the supreme power with which you are invested. Elect 
of the people ! welcome to the great capitol where your presence 
excites a sentiment of happiness and hope that will not be disap- 
pointed. Depositaries of the National Sovereignty, you are about 
to found new institutions upon the wide basis of the democracy, 
and to give to France the only Constitution that is suitable to 
her — ^that of the Republic. But afler having proclaimed the 
grand political law, which is henceforth to definitively constitute 
the country, you will endeavor to employ the efficacious action 
of the Government, as far as possible, in the relations that the 
necessity of labor establishes among all citizens, and which. ought 
to have for base the holy laws of Justice and Fraternity. In 
fine, the moment has arrived for the Provisional Government to 
place in your hands the unlimited power with which it was 
invested by the Revolution. For us, the dictatorship was only 
treated as a moral power in the midst of the difficult circum- 
stances we have traversed. Faithfiil to our origin and our per- 
sonal convictions, we have all been called to proclaim the rising 
Republic of February. To-day we inaugurate the labors, of the 
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Aecsembly, with the «ry that always raJliefi us together, Yive la 
BJk^gMique /" 

At the close, the shonts of Yvoe la BApiMiqnel were repeat- 
ed. M. Ci^mieux, the Minister of Justice, inyited the membeis 
to enter the Bureaux, to have, their elections validated, and the 
first scene of the great drama closed. 

The verification of the diections was a simple and rapid process, 
limited merely to proof of identity and citizendup ; a&d it was 
well that it was so, for had a handle for litigation been ofiered, 
through complex conditions, there can be no doubt that it would 
have been seized hold of by the old Republican party, who had 
already manifested their disappointment at the character of the 
returns. So completely had the Revolution been the work of a 
party in the capital, and so little did the departments sympathize 
with it, that it was deemed necessary by tjie Minister of the 
Interior to send Commissioners through the provinces, to make 
themselves acquainted with the state of feeling, to preach up 
Republicanism, and to get themselves returned. As these Com- 
missioners were indicated for the most part by the Clubs, they 
were animated with the viol^it spirit of these assemblages, and 
their rude bearing and subversive doctrines excited angry resist- 
ance and passionate resentment. The Commissioners were armed 
with unlimited power, which they exercised in the full sense of 
the word, displacing local authorities, overruling local councils, 
giving forced currency to the notes of local banks, and, in fact, 
ruling with dictatorial power. Their march into the departments 
had been heralded by a circular, which immediately acquired 
celebrity fix)m the distinction that it drew between R&pMicain$ 
de la veiUe and RSpublicains du lendemain, to the disadvantage 
of the latter. 

^ Now, as the mass of the inhabitants of every portion of France 
ranged under the latter category, not only was exclusion pro- 
nounced against the majority, but as there is in every neighbor- 
hood some busy, idle, turbulent, and needy agitator, the people 
Baw themselves threatened with that unendurable evil, their 
prostration at the feet of an obnoxious member ; and the conse- 
quence was distrust of the new Government, and resistance to its 
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emissanes. In several places there "nrere collisions, generally ex- 
cited by the partisans of the Grovemment Commissioner ; but at 
Kouen^ there was a fierce contest between the military and 
National Guards on the one side, and the workmen on the other. 
The latter threw up barricades, that had to be taken by cannon^ 

Generally speaking, it must be confessed, the voting went on 
with a degree of order that, considering the circumstances under 
which a whole people were called xvpon to exercise such a priv- 
ilege as that of universal sufirage, was truly admirable ; and 
proved, indeed, that the Revolution ought not to have been chal- 
lenged on a mere question of a moderate extension of the fran- 
chise. The returns, too, instead of marking a revolutionary dis- 
position, veere such as might have been expected under the mon- 
archy itself, being composed of mayors, manufacturers, farmers, 
officers on half pay, the judges, law officers, doctors, or notaries 
cf the locality : in a word, the notabiUties of the place, or names 
already celebrated in the eyes of the public at large. Of course 
the Government Commissioners were very many of them re- 
turned, but it was evident that the MSpublicains de la veiUe 
would form a small minority in the National Assembly. 

Althou^ the Revolutionists had relied chiefly on the sympa- 
thies of the working classes, yet veiy few operatives were returned, 
and^the Ass^nbly presented a fair image of French society, as at 
present constituted, which is only another way of saying that it 
was by its very nature Conservative, There was, indeed, a dif- 
fer^ce, amounting to a contrast between the National Assembly 
of 1789 and that of 1848. The first came charged with ^e 
elements of class struggles : the latter had derived, .as the result 
of those struggles, an equahty of condition and partition of agri- 
cultural property, so that division of the soil had been pushed to 
such a point as to interfere with the iuU development of its capa- 
bilities. The latter being in this position, had nothing to gain, 
if not every thing to lose, by the social theories that had made 
cities dens of idleness and schools of civil war, and so they came 
to maintain, and not to overthrow. 

Although it may look like a paradox to assert that it was the 
Conservative disposition of the country that caused the Republic 
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to be so readily accepted, yet the fact is so. There had been so 
many changes of government in France *within sixty- years, that 
peccQiar prestige for any had long ceased. It did not follorw in 
the minds of people, familiar alike with Republic, Directory, Con- 
sulate, Emperor, Restoration, Legitimacy, and Legitimacy set 
aside in 1830, that a relapse into one or other of the same phases 
should inevitably lead to ruin. The Republic had, like all new 
governments, announced that nothing would be changed — ^that 
the Revolution was a reaction against corruption, that was lead- 
ing to financial ruin — ^that there would be fewer expenses, more 
economy, less taxation, and that, in fact, there was only in a 
monarch's overthrow a Frenchman de mains, as Louis XVIIl. 
had called himself a Frenchman de plus. Such was, in fact, 
the first language used by the Provisional Government ; for, al- 
though very soon indeed Uie socialist element broke out, yet there 
had been an interval which, short as it was, between the sudden 
declaration of the Republic and the Communism of Louis Blanc, 
was yet sufficient to enable the assent of the provinces to be ob- 
tained, on a belief in the truth of the moderate sentiments pro- 
pounded, in the first instance, by the Provisional Government. 

From this general view of the subject, it will be seen that at 
the very moment the National Assembly met, there was a gen- 
eral and- common feeling of distrust. There was a still smold- 
ering conspiracy at work on the part of the Socialist faction in 
conjunction with the Clubs. That conspiracy had already failed 
in two instances : on the 1 7th of March, when the workmen 
marched to the H6tel-de-Ville, and mistaking the views of their 
leaders, shouted for the Provisional Government, which their 
demonstration was, as they thought, meant to support — although 
their leaders contemplated its subversion, and would have over- 
thrown it, had the chief conspirator not lost heart : and again, 
on the 16th of April, when a plan for destroying the same 
Government was defeated by the prompt and energetic conduct 
of General Changamier, who called out the National Guard. 

In ten days from the meeting of the National Assembly, the 
same conspiracy was to be directed against the Assembly itself. 
But we are anticipating. Was there not, let it now be asked. 
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sufficient ground for trusting the evidence of the senses, ihaX that 
cry of Vive la lUpubliqtie ! which met the Proyisional Govern- 
ment on its entry, was on the one side a challenge, on the other 
a constrained and resigned efibrt to disarm hostility and suspicion, 
and not the blended harmony of joyous and happy souls, identified 
in a common sympathy ? 

The first inauguratory scene of the great drama of the National 
Assembly was, as has already been told, of short duration, nor was ' 
it particularly impressive. £ut there was a double plot in the 
piece, which was not visible to the public eye. As the represent- 
atives of the people passed from the great stage, they encountered 
on the way to their respective bureaux, persons whose manner and 
costume showed that they too had their parts assigned, and were 
already performing them. Men, with long beards, pointed hats, 
and pieces of red cloth on their arms, met the representatives, 
who, by the way, wot&— such of them, at least, as chose to 
attend to a fantastical decree of the Provisional Grovemment on 
the subject — ^pieces of red ribbon, with gold tinsel thereon, at 
their button-hole ; and the men of decorated arms gazed broadly 
on the men of decorated and undecorated coats, rudely examined 
their air, their features, and g^ieral appearance, accompanied 
them to their bureatiZy and even essayed to violate the sanctuary 
of the committee-room. 

Members complained and inquired, wh^i they learned to their 
astonishment and indignation, that a deputation firom the Clubs 
had waited on the Minister of the Interiot, that they demanded 
that a portion of the public gallery should be assigned to Club- 
delegates, charged with a commission to watch the proceedings 
of the Assembly ; and that for the more easy conmiunication 
with the Clubs, arrogating to themselves, as they did, the true 
expression of public opinion, two hwFeaux should be assigned to 
the delegation, with pen, ink, paper, and all appliances and means 
to boot ; and to this imperious demand the Minister of the Inte- 
rior had courteously yielded. 

Thus, the representatives of the people, elected by universal 
sufiirage, found the elements prepared for renewing the worst 
scenes of the first Convention. The galleries, or tribunes, as 
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they are called, were to be brought to bear on the deliberations 
of the Assembly. The representatives were to meet under the 
muzzles of the sansculotte artillery. The leaden of the Clubs, 
and the leaders of the Mountain, were to have their understood 
signals and mystic organization. While orations were uttering 
within, the aids-de-camp of demagogueism would be scouring 
through the streets, and the Assembly would find itself in the 
unrelaxing gripe of the mob. 

A fact, coming hard and strong upon the senses, tells more 
than the best authenticated communications. It had been whis- 
pered, that Monsieur tm td had said, in one place, that suspected 
Moderates, or doubtfid Republicans, would, on crossing the bridge 
that leads to the Chamber, be thrown into the Seine ; that offi- 
cers, before they had been elected to command companies of 
National Guards, had had to subscribe to a declaration, that in 
case of a division of opinion between the people and the Assem- 
bly, they would act with the former ; that the Guard Mobile, in 
Clubs, had uttered their credo^ as to the circumstances in which 
revolt would become the most sacred of duties. All this had 
been said in one shape or another, and had been listened to list- 
lessly, or proudly, or contemptuously, according to the tempera- 
ment ; but when the eye has to pierce into physiognomy, and 
read, more than language can convey ; when the Club-man stands 
there, the representative of mysterious power, and shows by lus 
demeanor that resolves have been made that shall be carried into 
execution, that there exists an illegitimate legislative and execu- 
tive — ^rival, if not master, of the constituted authority itself — ^it 
is not permitted to the hardiest man to treat such audacity with 
indifference. The consequence was, that when the Assembly 
proceeded to regulate its internal form, a resolution was taken 
not to allow any interruption from the gallery, and, on a remon- 
strance from the members, the Clubs were deprived of their ex- 
officio rights within the walls. 

As the several elections became verified, the Chamber filled, 
and on the prompting of some or other enthusiastic Republican, 
the shout of Vive la RSptebUqtie ! would be raised. This Was 
not, however, sufficient for the most ardent. The Commander- 
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in-Chief of the National Guards, Greneral Coortab, a good-looking 
elderly man, with an agreeable expression of faoe, in whose nat- 
urally handsome features there was a mixture of audacity and 
levity, the latter amounting to giddiness, ascended the tribune ; 
and although, as he said, they bad proclaimed the Republic sev- 
enteen times that day, yet the people desired that they should 
go outside, that all might blend theur voices together. What a 
strange part this for the Commander of the National Guards, 
charged with the protection of the assembly itself, to intimate to 
. that body a message from the sovereign people, with an implied 
penalty £)r disobedience I But there was no time for reflection 
at such a moment. The people had for more than two months 
been too much accustomed ^ be petted and humored to make it 
safe to refuse such a proposal ; so the Assembly proceeded en 
masse to the* peristyle of the old Chamber of Deputies, and the. 
scene that occurred was, in aU external respects, of the most ani- 
mated, beautiful, and-^ — ^had it been sustained by moral grandeur 
— ^would have been of the most sublime kind. 

The scene from the bridge of the Chamber of Deputies is at 
all times imposing; but at sunset, when the weather is fine, 
indescribably beautiful. " 'Tis beautiful exceedingly I" Fancy 
a gorgeous sun immediately over, and enveloping that superb 
monument, the Arc de Triomphe de I'Etoile, sending its rays 
upon the sparkling fountains of the. Place de la Concorde, and 
converting the red Egyptian column, the Luxor, into a pillar of 
dull flame ; the chaste architecture of the Madeleine becomes 
sweet silver ; the windows of the Tuileries glitter like the robes 
of a Queen of Sheba ; and then, far down on the river, in sober 
contrast with modem architectural beauties, the old Paris, behind 
its rampart, the Pont-Neuf, looking still a city of the Middle 
Ages, with the holy fane of St. Louis tempering the stiff) pike- 
like turrets of the Conciergerie, and behind all, the Wo saint-like 
towers of Notre Dame — sentinels of religion and of time, deceiv- 
ing on their brows, softly and chastely, the retiring light, with 
many gems from old casements darting through the evening mist ; 
fancy all this, and then people the foreground, the steps of the 
Chamber, the bridge, the quays, the Place de la Con<5orde, with 
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National Guards, Deputies, and a population suddenly surprised 
by a spectacle altogether created by a combination of novel and 
accidental circumstances, with bands of music, leaving no sense 
ungratiiied, and you will understand that the universal shout of 
Vive la RSpubliqtie ! was then, at all events, as heartfelt as it 
was universal* 

And so closed the first meeting of th« National Assembly. 
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FUIST OPERATIONS— M. BUCHEZ-i— NEWSPAPER INFLUENCE -— THE 
MEN OP THE "NATIONAL," AND THE MEN OP THE "REPORME." 

The Assembly met, for the seoond time, on Friday, the 5th 
of May, in order to appoint, by ballot, their various officers, such 
as president, vice-presidents, secretaries, and questors. The oper- 
ation was extremely tedious, owing to the clumsy manner in 
which the votes had to be collected; a system subsequently 
abandoned for a more expert mode, but worthy of notice in this 
instance, because it served to show, in a striking manner, the 
materials of which the Assembly was composed. The balloting 
urns were placed on the tribune, and as it became necessary for 
each member to ascend and drop his vote into the urn, it will be 
seen that the time necessary for eight or nine hundred members 
to ascend and descend would be considerable. The mob-like 
manner in which so many had to crowd to the foot of the tribune, 
was not favorable to quiet deportment ; and so, on the very first 
day, there was a dispute provoked by the rude conduct of Barbes, 
of whom we shall have more to say hereafter, in which the ex- 
change of names "Aristocrats" and "Factieux" were heard. 

There was, as we ha-v^e had to notice, disafiection, on the part 
of the Revolutionists, at the character of the returns ; and al- 
though time had not been afforded for parties to group together, 
or for friends to recognize one another, yet the first nomination 
of officers would, it was fairly calculated, help to throw some 
light on the numerical strength of parties. Hence it was, that 
when the greater part of the day had been consumed in the 
election of president, which resulted in the defeat of the ultra 
party, the latter would not listen to an adjournment for the suc- 
ceeding election, thus occasioning the ferment in which the hard 
names were exchanged, such as we have just noticed. The 
Revolutionists gained their point, for the proceedings were carried 

B 
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far into the evening, a half hour having been allowed to inter- 
vene for refreshments. The first scrutiny for President showed 
that 727 had voted. M. Buchez obtained 382; M. Trekt, 
234 ; and M. Kecurt, 91 ; M. Buchez was thus declared first 
monthly President of the Assembly. 

The two defeated members had each figured as politieal con- 
spirators under the late reign, yet their titles were set aside for 
those of a Christian Socialist, of wavering opinions. M. Buchez 
was, moreover, a man of the National^ favoraUy known by a 
history of the debates of the Convention, whieh he had compiled 
with M. Bastide, one of the editors of that now-governing paper ; 
and here let us make some observaticms with respect to news- 
paper influence, which, were we to <»nit, one of the main-springs 
of these present movements would be lost sight of altogether. 
The Revolution of February had hardly been accomplished, 
when a controversy arose upon the question, whether it was the 
men of the National, or the men of the RSforme, who made 
that revolution. We are not to infer that it was the writing 
contained in either or both of those joumalb that had produced 
such an effect. It is generally supposed in England, that be^ 
cause the writer of newspaper articles in France is an avowed, 
recogmzed responsible person, his journal is therefore marked with 
a stamp of personality, which causes the paper to be regarded as 
the expression of an individual, rather than the manifesto of a 
party. Yet the truth is, that however well known the writer 
may be, he merges into the particular poUtical sect of which the 
paper is, as it were, the pulpit. For years the National had 
been the organ of the Republican party, acting on the principles 
of their famous leaders, Armand Carrel and Godefiroy Cavaignac, 
both of whom died young. After their death, the party was 
without a leader, properly speaking ; and although the paper 
continued to be conducted with remarkable talent, its circulation 
was extremely low, and its writers exercised no great influence 
upon the people. 

Sometime after M. Ledru Rollin had started in public life, a 
division arose in the republican party : the N{Uio9kd was too 
tame for so fiery a tribune, and the Bifovme was founded by 
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th&t gentleman, in conjunetion %ith M. Flocon. On the famous 
night of the 23d of February, the bureaux of the Natifmal and 
of the B^farme were the scenes of busy intrigue and agitated 
councils. Whether the fiat went forth from the National or 
fifom the RSfarme, is still a question. The fenner journal 
asserts that on the morning of the fatal day, the watchwords, 
** A bos les Bourbons /** " Vive la RSpMiqtte /" were printed 
on slips in the office, and circulated ,* so far compromising the 
paper, that, had the Republic not been declared, the crime of 
high treason hung over the heads oi all concerned. The Riforme 
lays claim to rougher and deeper work ; in fact, to having raised 
the barricades and incited the attacks. 

The men of the National were the first to enjoy the firuits of 
the revolution which the men of the RSforme claim to have 
made. While Ledru Rollin, and Flocon, and Caussididre, 
stumbled in the race, General Cavaignac, the brother of Gode- 
firoy, who adhered to the National party, rose to the highest 
office. Marrast, the chief writer, became successively Mayor 
of Paris and President of the Assembly, and what was perhaps 
a more gratifying honor, President of the Committee of the 
Constitution, and author of the great Charter of the Republic, 
to draw up which Cormenin and Lamennais had aspired in 
vain. Bastide, another writer, became Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs ; Duclerc, a contributor, Minister of Finance. In fact, the 
highest and most honorable situations, at home and abroad, seats 
in the Cabinet, Prefectures, and embassies, devolved on the happy 
clique who wrote in the National. The dislike expressed by tfee 
Riforme is not the trading rivalry of shop with shop, but clique 
against chque. Although every paper has the stamp of person- 
ality upon it, yet the writer, unless he be a man of very great 
eminence, is not so much considered as the party leader whose 
organ the paper professes to be. The Siede is not M. Cham- 
bole's, but Odilon Barrot. The Constitutionnd is not V6ron or 
Merman, but Thiers ; although neither Barrot nor Thiers wrote 
except on rare occasions in these organs of their parties. Le 
Bien FiMic is not M. PeUetan, but Lamartine ; and the Bi- 
forme is Ledru Rollin. 
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ThuB it happened under the monarchy, that, as there could 
not be political associations or clubs, the journal became the cen- 
tral point of parties and factions— the voice, the rendezvous, the 
government of the political sect. The journal was not a mere 
mercantile speculation, seeking to attract customers, and its 
writers obscure unknown men, drudging in the dark, or uttering 
mysterious oracles under the plural mask, but an active power, 
aspiring to rule and government. On this account the personality 
of the paper is, in France, as indispensable as is the personaHty 
of a political association in England. Men must know their 
leaders when they can call meetings and speak ; those leaders 
speak and have little need of personal displays in the press. As 
speeches fill the colunms of papers, so leading articles diminish in 
importance. It was often remarked, that even Paris journals 
lost their influence when the Chambers met. A consideration 
of these circumstances may help to explain the abiding connection 
that has so long existed between French statesmen and the press. 
The journal being the only means through which a politician 
can make himself heard, every distinguished statesman begins his 
career by making himself heard through that channel without 
disguise, and never afterward separates himself from it, but, like 
a lecturer at the Sorbonne, transplanted to the Cabinet, continues 
to speak through a suppliant, while his name figures on the 
sessional programme. 

M. Buchez, the happy colleague of M. Bastide, became the 
first President of the Assembly. His appearance was blufif and 
homely, but his natural indecision of conduct rendered him less 
able to grapple with the difificulties of keeping so democratic a 
body in order than he had perhaps conceived, or than his broad, 
plain physiognomy would have seemed to indicate. The unim- 
aginable turbulence of the early meetings of the Assembly used 
to bewilder him, and the nervous and unpremeditated way in 
which he would ring the large hand-bell with which he was 
fiimished (and it was his only resource), used to render confusion 
more confounded. One day the tongue of the bell gave way in 
his efibrts to restore order ; and that incident did more toward, 
the desired efiect, by creating a laugh, than his most elaborate 
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efibrts would have efiected. As the Bevolution had repeatedly 
been pronounced social rather than political, the nomination of 
M. Buchez, himself a sort of mystic Socialist, was calculated to 
give a certain degree of satisfaction to those who looked for social 
modifications in society ; while his well-known studious, religious, 
and humane character, took away the alarm with which those 
who viewed all classes of Socialists with fear and dread, might 
have regarded so important a nomination. 

The Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, and QusBsteurs, were chiefly 
taken from the more moderate Republican section, which, it is 
now unnecessary to repeat, means here the party represented by 
the National, 
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THE MEMBERS OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT THEIR REPORTS 

^LAMARTINE ^PORTRAIT OP CREMIEUX OP LOUIS BLANC OF 

CARNOT. 

On Saturday, the 6th of May, after a coiuuderable number of 
elections had been verified, the members of the Provisional 
Government proceeded each to render an account of his steward* 
ship. Owing to the extreme age of M. Dupont de I'Eure, th^ 
President of the Council, M. de Lamartine undertook to read 
what purported to be the general report of the head of the Gov- 
ernment. The style, however, betrayed the real author. Having 
described the devolution as the act of the people, the orator pro- 
ceeded to state, that their first idea was to restore order in Paris f 
in which work, that would have been difficult or meritorious in 
any other coimtry, they had been aided by that magnanimous 
people, ' who, witii the one hand having overturned Royalty, 
raised with the other the wounded and vanquished, protected the 
life and property of the inhabitants, and preserved the public 
monuments. Posterity, he said, which did not flatter, would not 
be able to find expression equal to the dignity of the people of 
Paris. It was the people who had inspired the first decree of 
the Provisional Government — ^the abolition of capital punishment 
for political ofienses. 

"France and Europe comprehended that God revealed his 
inspirations in the crowd, and that a Revolution, inaugurated by 
greatness of soul, would be pure as an idea, magnanimous as a 
sentiment, holy as a virtue.'' 

And this was said, notwithstanding that the Palais Royal had 
been sacked, its treasures of art destroyed ] that the post of muni- 
cipal guards of the Chateau d'Eau, opposite the Palais Royal, 
had been burned, and the sixty-five municipal guards roasted and 
sufibcated; that the Palace of Neuilly had been sacked and 
burned to the ground, and a mass of incendiaries, who had pol- 
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luted the bed-rooms of the Queen and Princesses, died, surfeited, 
in the celUrs ; tlmt the chateau of IC de Rothschild at Suresne, 
worth £50,000, had been wantonly destroyed ; and that attempts 
had been made to set the Tuileries on fire. 

" We have &unded," said the orator, << the RepubHc ; a form 
of Government declared to be impossible in France, on any other 
conditions than those of war abroad, civil war, anarchy, the 
prisons, and the scafibld. We have exhibited the Republic hap- 
pily compatible with European peace, with national peace, with 
voluntary order, with individual liberty, with the gentleness and 
serenity of manners of a nation in whose eyes hatred is a punish- 
ment, and harmony a natural instinct." 

This was said nine days only before the invasion of the Cham- 
ber, followed by the insurrection of June. Want of foresight 
may be pardonable ; but what follows ? 

« We have passed forty-fiVe days without any other executive 
force than that of moral authority, entirely disarmed, but conde- 
scendingly recognized by the nation, and the people allowed itself 
to be governed by words, by our counsels, by its own generous 
inspiration." 

And this was gravely uttered, notwithstanding the two con- 
spiracies of the 17th of March and the 16th of April ; the first 
of which had failed through misconception, and the second baffled 
by the promptitude and energy of Greneral Changamier. Such 
statements read now most strangely, ai^d show the magnitude of 
the delusion under which all labored at the moment when they 
were not only credited, but received with acclamation. 

The moment is not opportune for judging M. de Lamartine, 
yet we are not for from the fitting time ; for revolutions either 
stamp their men with the seal of immortal glory, or reject them 
rapidly : in the moments of a nation's crisis much time is not 
allowed for weighing and balancing doubtful merit. 

M. Ledru-RoUin succeeded M. de Lamartine, and for the 
present we shall confine ourselves to a brief review of the topics 
he addressed to his auditory. Having declared that he had 
always been a Republican, he proceeded at once to justify his 
having sent commissioners, armed with unlimited powers, into 
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the departments, for the purpose of inoculating the country with 
Republican ideas. This measure had fearfully damaged the 
Minister of the Interior, and he felt the necessity of explaining 
it as one of conciliation, and not as it had been regarded — a 
reminiscence of the Convention. He then took credit for his 
laborious administration, and appealed to his successM recon- 
struction of the national guards and the police, the creation of 
the garde mobUe, and the organization of universal sufii-age, as 
affording the best replies to what he called the infamous calum- 
nies of which he had been the object. While he proclaimed his 
Republican principles, he yet avowed himself a lover of order, 
and took credit for having called out the national guard on the 
1 6th of April. In conclusion, he touched on the delicate ground 
of Socialism, saying that the Revolution should not be considered 
a barren conquest of political forms. These forms were but an 
instrument for realizing, in the social order, the dogma of equality 
and fraternity. 

_ The report of M. Ledru-Rollin, of which the foregoing is the 
substance, was read by that gentleman with excessive vehemence, 
and was received with unsympathizing coldness. 

The portly and rather prematurely corpulent M. Ledru-Rollin, 
who had succeeded the slim, graceful, and ideal form of Lamar- 
tine, was followed by the unprepossessing Cr6mieux (of Jewish 
birth). Minister of Justice, the very expression of an avoccU, whose 
factitious warmth could rise with the amoimt of his fees, and on 
whose face and bearing the professional necessity of adulation to 
courts and juries had stamped an artificial bonhommie, which, 
offspring of cunning, as it were, disarmed any disposition to hos- 
tility. The habit of seeking to exercise influence by look and 
voice does become influence eventually. With the easy assurance 
of one habituated to extemporaneous eflusion, he quickly aban- 
doned his written report, and in an unembarrassed, colloquial 
fashion, described the good deeds of his ministry. Now, these 
good deeds might be resolved into two that were very bad. He 
audaciously violated the principle of the permanency of judgcfs, 
justly regarded, under well-regulated government, as the best 
security for their independence ; and he excited a ferment through- 
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out the length and breadth of the land, by an intimation of his 
intention to facilitate divorce. Apologizing for the first and main 
branch of his administration regarding the magistracy, he dwelt 
upon the corruption of the monarchy, which had, he alleged, in- 
separably bound up politics with the administration of justice. 
Without stopping to inquire into the truth of his assertions, it 
must yet be said that, of all the audacious usurpations of the 
Provisional Government, anticipatory of rights belonging to the 
National Assembly, this violation of the magistracy was one of 
the most unjustifia|)le ; but for the moment it was allowed, Hke 
aU the rest, to pass. It is right to notice, that M. Cr6mietix's 
exordium, like M. Ledru-Rollin*s peroration, contained a Socialist 
flourish, for he described the first duty of the Republic to be the 
providing of the instruments of labor for all members of the com- 
munity ; another mode of expressing le droit du travail, the 
consequences involved in which were in aU probability but little 
suspected by the avocat at the time, and only uttered because 
the Revolution had, at the very moment of its achievement, 
taken a Socialist form. It behoved the Minister of Justice to 
make profession of the new fitith ; and he did so, hke many a 
hasty convert at the sword's point, without understanding very 
clearly what he was about. 

The true hero of this day's scene, M. Louis Blanc, ascended 
the tribune next. The true hero, because the truly dangerous 
man. Figure to yourself a very small person — the very smallest 
you had ever seen above the species of the dwarf With his 
back turned to you, you would be inclined to suppose that the 
glossy black hair and drooping shoulders belonged to a girl in 
male disguise ; the face turned round, you were struck by the 
prominent, clear, dark eyes, the olive complexion, and the dis- 
appearance of efieminacy in the strong jaw and chin. The gen- 
eral expression was rather melancholy. Had you heard of him 
only as the author of the " Histoire des Dix Ans," a book so 
polished and so piquant, of such lively narration, such sparkling 
antithesis, such finished portraiture, you would rather have be- 
lieved that you had a hero of the salons^ than the president of 
the delegates of workmen — the evil genius of the Revolution. 

B* 
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The work which formed Louis Blanc's title to a seat at the tahls 
of the Provisioiial Govenunant was probably, in the minds of 
Lamaitine and Marrast, the elegant satire that had done so much 
to undermine and discredit Louis-Philippe and his &mily ; but 
the work which gave him credit in the ejeB of the working 
classes, and on which he himself took his stand, was a brochure, 
unknown or forgotten by the republic of letters, on the organiza- 
tion of labor. 

It has been said that Louis Blanc possesses the sensuality and 
sensibility of the southern races, with a deep-seated pride that 
induces him rather to shrink irom the society of gross men; that 
he is touched with misanthropy, and Uttle respects the masses 
whose champion he became. Such inconsistencies find their 
explanation in marked sensibility and deep-seated ambition. It 
is not the philosophical tempercuoaent ; and no man can be less 
a philosopher than the ardent apostle of a new society. The 
<< Organisation du travail" is a true picture of the author's mind. 
His analysis of the composition of society, his painful statistics of 
beggary, prostitution, ill-regulated labor, of lives closed in hospitals 
— all this is in the most painfully fascinating style of narration ; the 
cry that rises from his pierced soul against society thrills through 
the reader ; — ^but there stops the part of the inquirer. 

When he comes to reconstruct that which he has knocked 
down, when he essays to remdd the materials that he molten 
in the furnace of his fiery indignation, the poverty of his inventi<ML 
becomes apparent; he stops short, incapable of advancing into 
the pure regions of philosophic thought. He may invoke justice, 
but can not apply it. Tracing all the evils of society to one 
cause, only one cause, he proposes to eradicate them, although 
society should come tumbling down, by the removal of an essential 
part of its foundation. That one cause is competition, or am- 
currence. Competitors can never be fairly matched in society, 
because of the advantages inherently appertaining to capital : that 
is to say, the man who brings much money to the working of a 
factory or trade, must crush the rival who brings but little. A 
great quantity of money in the hands of a man, or company of 
men, secures for that man or company an actual monopoly. The 
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laboring mftn, who haa no money or capital, ia placed by his 
necessities at the mercy of tliose who have ; so that slavery, 
although banished from modem society, exists in fact under a 
disguised fonn. According to this view, society is a system of 
strife and contest, in which the strong devour the weak, through 
a horrible competition, which divides the whole into two classes ; 
the new aristocracy <^ finance, called bowrgeoisiet and the prcie- 
taires, whom they hold in serfage. 

As competition could not exist without capital, M. Louis Blanc 
would, if he could not destroy capital, at least neutralize its efiect 
by making it the duty of the State to provide the working classes 
with the instruments of labor ; in other words, by making the 
State find capital through a popular system of credit. As, for 
example, instead of a factory being under the direction of a 
moneyed employer, it should be worked by the men, no longer 
the employes of another, but on their own personal account, the 
State supplying the means. But this is not all, for inasmuch 
as concurrence or competition would still exist, the State should 
interfere once more so to regulate ]»ices, as that no one social 
establishment should outsell another, or be outsold by rival capit- 
alists. In aid of the general plan, he would oblige the working 
people to live together, mess together, amuse themselves together, 
have schools, infirmaries, and all necessary institutions attached 
to their several factories, on a perfect footing' of equality and 
fraternity, and contrive exchanges between one sort of manufac- 
tured articles and another, so as to make the social machine, in 
a great degree, work itself. 

Taking £oi granted that he had thus destroyed competition on 
the whole, the discovery is made that competition may yet exist 
i^vidually ; for it would so happen, that in these new monasteries 
one man would be stronger than another, or be brighter or more 
ingenious ; would it be just that the share falling to the skillful 
or industrious should not be more than that claimed by the dull 
or the lazy ? To this olrjection the author boldly answers, by 
affirming perfect equality in wages, laying it down as an axiom, 
held generally by Communists, that each should be paid according 
to hia wants, and not aecprdiog to the qiiaiitity of hia production. 
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But, it was asked, how could you force a man of strength and 
industry to put forth his powers, and weary himself with toil, 
when he would he deprived of the stimulus of reward, and see 
the indifferent as well remunerated as himself? This question 
was pressed hard upon M. Blanc at one of the meetings of Del- 
egates at the Luxembourg, and his answer betrayed a simplicity 
becoming a recluse, rather than a practical philosopher. He 
would, he said, have conspicuously inscribed on a placard that 
the "idler is a robber," le paresseuz est un voleur. The whole 
plan, therefore, rested on two pillars — ^the State taking the place 
of the capitahst, and the most perfect individual honor of self- 
denial ; or upon human nature, different from what human nature 
has ever be^ known to be — upon human nature deprived of the 
natural stimulus to exercise its powers by the invention of reward. 
As the object is here to make an expository statement rather than 
an argument, the objections to this scheme are not fully noticed. 
They are, however, sufficiently apparent. 

When M. Louis Blanc made his appearance at the tribune of 
the National Assembly, it was not so much the author that fixed 
attention as the man of active, effective, pernicious influence. It 
was generally believed that he had, by his doctrines, at the Lux- 
embourg, turned the heads of the working classes ; and he was 
strongly sucfpected of having been implicated in the conspiracy of 
April. He was looked upon as a dangerous fanatic, prepared to 
carry out his views at all hazards. Had a serpent reared its 
crest at the tribune, it could have hardly excited more fear and 
aversion, than did that juvenile-looking man, with shining, well- 
brushed hair, and fashionable blue coat, glittering with bright 
buttons, and for whose accommodation a stool had to be intro- 
duced, to raise him to a level with his audience. Material cir- 
cumstances influence even oratorical efiects. French orators 
habitually employ much gesticulation ; but as it would not be 
safe to gesticulate upon a stool, the little man was constrained to 
preserve throughout the same stifl* attitude. His voice was loud 
and clear, but monotonous ; so that the whole e^ct was that of 
a recitation of an exercise, learned by rote, and delivered by a 
youth at a pubUc examination. Nor were encouraging fiiends 
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wanting. A celebrated lady, of known Communist opinions, as 
remarkable for the brilliant beauty of her style, as the corrupting 
laxity of her sentiments, sat conspicuously in the front of the 
gallery, wearing broad red ribbons, as a sign of her sympathy 
with the K6publique Rouge. There was something of a provok- 
ing character in the weU-assumed fierceness of tone and aspect, 
with which the orator faced the Assembly. Referring to the 
proclamation of the Republic, he told them that the people had 
proclaimed it before them ; and so far finom seeking to win favor 
by deference or insinuation, he looked and iqpoke as if he held the 
force of the revolution in his small hand, and could, and would, 
let loose the^ destrojring storm on the Assembly, should it not 
respond to popular expectation. 

The contrast between M. Ledru-Rollin and Louis Blanc, so 
far as personal appearance was concerned, was striking enough. 
But the burly appearance of the former his firawns and threats^ 
&iled to indicate strength of purpose, or overbearing will. Not 
so the latter. The slight person was one who could not be 
smiled at, for there was expressed subtlety, daring ambition, and 
unflinching determination. Of mingled French and Condcan 
blood, there stood before the Assembly a Communist-Bonaparte, 
ready to perpetrate another 18th Brumaire— to carry out the 
policy of a Robespierre. 

The address of Louis Blanc was a reproach. He began by 
referring to the demand made by the people on the Place de 
Gieve, immediately after the Revolution of February, who, with 
the drapeau waving over their heads, on which was inscribed 
Organisation du Travail, demanded the creation of a Ministere 
du Progres — ^that was to say, an administration devoted to the 
study of the Labor Question ; or, in noint of fact, an administra- 
tion charged with the tadc of carrying into execution Louis Blanc's 
own plans for the organization of labor, such as we have already 
sketched them from his book. But to return to the orator : he 
proceeded to say, that the Provisional Government, not feeling 
itself authorized to create a new administration — an act properly 
belonging to the National Assembly— -decided upon appointing a 
Commission for the working classes, which should hold its sittings 
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at the Luxembourg, under the direction of his noble friend, the 
workman, Albert, and himself. He then summed up the diffi- 
culties they had to encounter in presence of men whose hopes had 
been so violently exeited, and which they had no means of meet- 
ing ; but it became clear, through the hints he threw out, that 
the Assembly could not escape the promises that had been made 
to the working classes. Having glanced at the fraternal associa- 
tion of tailors that had been installed in the debtors' prison of the 
Rue de Clichy, and which was intended to be the practical com- 
mencement of the system prescribed in his work on the ** Organ- 
isation du Travail"-— an experiment that, by the way, proved a 
melancholy failure— the orator announced that the ijfl^uiries made 
at the Luxembouig, had for result, that the whole scheme which 
would be communicated to the Assembly, embracing industry, 
com^ierce, agriculture, colonies, and taxation, would be found to 
rest on two grand bases : Association, and the tutelary interven- 
tion of the State. This statement was received with marked 
coldness. The conclusion did not startle by its novelty, for it 
was precisely that of the " Oiganisation du Travail," the contents 
of which had already been read and judged. 

Citizen Camot, Slinister of Public Instruction, next rose. Car- 
aot, the scm of the member of the Committee of Public Safety, 
the << Organizer of Victories," as he was called by Napoleon, bore 
a great republican name. He was a cold, ascetic-looking man, 
of a &ir, pale c(»nplexion, and somewhat bald. li. Camot read 
his Report in a shy, unpretending manner. Although his appear- 
ance was not calculated to excite suspicion of violence of temper- 
ament, or of extravagance of mind, yet there was a strong feeling 
of prejudice against him, founded upon an decticmeering circular 
that he had addressed to the heads of colleges, and other educa- 
tional institutions, in which he iHroached the odd doctrine— com- 
ing firom such a Minister, and to such men — ^that education did 
not necessarily qualify a man to be a representative of the people. 
To make the inconsistency more complex, he recommended the 
poor, ill-requited provincial Instituteur to stand as candidates. 
But the political object at which ih» Minister aimed, or seemed 
to aim, would have been equally accomplished in either case ; 
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for illiterate men, who could not make speeches, and who would 
become the submissive tools of ministers, and schoolmasters look- 
ing for promotion, who could not think of thwarting the Minister 
of Public Instruction, would have equally served the purpose of 
the party who' were ambitious of governing the Republic. As if 
for the purpose of removing the evil ei^t of the circular in ques- 
tion, the Minister began by professing respect for the Clergy, and 
declared that he felt " strongly convinced in his conscience, that 
belief in God is the very principle of all serious faith in the 
grandeur of human destiny." He then strack out a plan of 
reform, such as he conceived became necessary to put education 
in harmony with Republican Institutions ; for he considered, that 
as the offices of the State should henceforward be thrown open to 
all classes of the people without reserve, so should all be instructed 
in a manner to fit them for public employments. Education 
should, according to the principles involved in this scheme, assume 
a political form^ and political instruction be made to predominate 
in academic teaching. 

The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce next read his 
Report ; but as M. Bethmont resigned very soon after, on account 
of ill-health, there is no necessity for noticing a gentleman, whose 
brief career has lefl no trace ; the mdre especially as his Report 
opened no great question of speculation or practice. It was con- 
fined and technical. 

With that Report, terminated the proceedings of the day. 
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QARNIER PAGES ARA60 KABJE, THE REAL AUTHOR OF THE 

NATIONAL ATELIERS ^LAHARTINE ^BERANGER ^A PARLIAMENT- 
ARY HURRICANE THE "MOUNTAIN*' AND BARBES THE HISTORY 

OP THE CONSPIRATORS THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT DE- 
CLARED TO HAVE MERITED WELL OP THEIR COUNTRY. 

The adjourned meeting of the National Assembly on Monday, 
the 8th of May, proved highly interesting and curious. It 
became the turn of M. Garnier Pages, the Finance Minister of 
the Provisional Grovemment, to tell what feats he had performed. 
This M. Gamier Pages had been an agent de change or broker, 
who on the death of his brother, a republican member of some 
celebrity, was elected his successor to the vacant seat. He is a 
tall, thin, and somewhat sickly-looking man, with small yet 
clumsy features, a little pert, and yet a little prim, while his 
sleek hair falling in curls to the nape of the neck, gives to the 
whole physiognomy a fantastic expression. He is what he looks, 
presumptuous and shallow, and yet not morose nor unkind. A 
man who would not cause individual ruin, but not a man to save 
a state. His address was very long, very elaborate, and cast into 
divisions or chapters, with appropriate headings in a business-like 
fashion. 

He labored to prove, that the systematic corruption of the 
monarchy was conducting the country to an abyss, firom which 
it had been saved by the Republic. The preceding speakers 
had taken a more or less socialist view of the Revolution ; but 
M. Gamier Pages saw in it merely a reaction against cormption. 
It was thus that he became the expression of th^ RSpiebliqtie 
mocUrie et honnete. He opposed successfully the scheme of M. 
Ledru-RoUin for a return to assignats, because he could not 
see any deeper change effected by the Republic, than a departure 
from corrupt practices. So little ^derangement did he contem- 
plate, that he ventured to make a financial statement with the 
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calm, satisfied air of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, in times the 
most untroubled ; and showed that, at the end of the year 1848, 
a year to be marked apart in the great chronicle of the world's 
history, there would be a very respectable surplus of some eleven 
millions of francs in the national treasury. No one ventured to 
probe this statement, to ask questions, or to throw out doubts ; 
and although it was not possible that such a statement could 
have been swallowed, yet it was allowed to pass, for the apparent 
reason, that any soothing mystification was welcome ; and proof 
was soon afibrded, by the votes that placed this gentleman in the 
Executive Commission, that optimism at such a moment was the 
best of parliamentary virtues. 

After M. Gamier Pages, there ascended the tribune a man in 
all respects his opposite, the venerable Fran9ois Arago, who 
detailed what he had done as Minister of War and Minister of 
Marine, to place the forces of the country in a position to meet 
the eventualities that might arise out of the general state of per- 
turbation into which Europe had been thrown. The accoimt, 
so far as related to the army, was formidable enough ; but that 
which was left out of consideration was, after all, the serious 
point — ^viz., the heavy military burthen which the country had 
incurred rendered nugatory the fine flourishes in which the 
Finance Minister had just been indulging. A country thrown 
into such a state as France had be^i, with commerce arrested, 
trade stopped, enterprise paralyzed, and industry languishing, 
without credit abroad or confidence at home, might feel happy 
in regarding the aspect of her military strength ; but on reflec- 
tion must have discovered that the test was ruinous. We have, 
however, more to do with the speaker than with the subject. 
Fran9ois Arago is a fine, stalwa^ old man, tall, dark, and 
sinewy ; his head is magnificent, and when he is seated by other 
men, its vast size strikes with astonishment amounting to awe. 
Standing alone, this great development of head is not so remark- 
able, because it is symmetrical, for no object of fine symmetry 
ever strikes the eye as disproportioned ; this noble dome is fur- 
nished with thin hair, once jetty black, and not yet gray ; the 
large eye is bold and thoughtfiil ; the features massive and well 
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shaped,^ and altogether Arago looka a man of iron frame and 
great intellectual power. 

Hia histoiy it flill of mistakefli, as must erer be that of a man 
marked out go unmistakaUy by Providence £br <»ie great object 
— and that object the interpretation of the mysteries of Nature's 
most sublime work-— who must needs turn aside to bend his knee 
to the pitiful idols of human passion or folly. Why should an 
Arago desert the Observatory for the Chamber? Why leave 
the telescope for the lorgnette, through which to read the myste- 
ries of the ministerial benches. Nature denied him the gift of 
speech. He who could plunge into the infinity of space, and 
take his pupils along with him, was forbidden the tribune. Sei- 
entific eloquence sank into dribbling^ political bavardage. The 
whole of Arago's political life, had only served to make him a 
great prize for a pack of revolutionists, whom he soon learned to 
despise. Any one who doubted that his eyes had been opened, 
as by a great shook, needed only to look at his dejected aspect. 
What an inheritance had he not, we will not say sold, but periled 
for a mess of potage ? Only think of this sage being obliged to 
plead his gray hairs to Louis Blanc, and implore that the latter 
would not expose, as he was doing by his conduct at the Hotel- 
de-Ville, his throat to the knife of the mob ; and yet there was 
not a particle of cowardice in that energetic soul. When we 
hear of some bold act done at a critical moment by the Govern- 
ment, be sure that it was inspired by Arago. More than once 
has he taken a ruffian mob leader by the coUar, and paralyzed 
his wicked intentions. At the H6tel-de-Ville he announced his 
readiness to descend into the street, and do battle with the Red 
Republic. He was the first member of the Government to 
mount the barricades in June. When a young man he was 
made prisoner by Barbary corsairs, while engaged on a scientific 
expedition, a romantic adventure full of peril, which probably 
endeared many a Ibigotten romance to his memory, for before 
the age of Edgeworth and Scott, the Barbary corsair was the 
great resource of all romancers in difficulty. This event, may- 
bap, gave him that mingled love of action and science, such as 
might seize a surgeon who had assisted at a campaign. It was 
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not fortunate for hie £une. Whenever Arago thought to aid a 
party move, he covered himself ivith aa much unenviable wonder 
as did Newton, when he wrote oommentaries on the book of 
Paniel. On the fortifications-of-'Paris question, Arago not only 
gave to the cannons of the surrounding forts an impossible range, 
but he filled the trenches with water from impossible sources, 
and destroyed the advanced works of an enemy with showers of 
small rain ; such freaks and more could be fergiven a man like 
Arago ; and if his name served, in thQ finit instance, to give lus- 
ter and power to a mob*made Provisional Government, his prompt 
disdain, and deep mournful condemnation served subsequently the 
cause of order, by the influence of his great example«—that order 
for which, he observed, that he could offer himself a martyr. 
May iiie close of his li& be devoted to sci^oice, and be as glorious 
83 untroubled ! 

M. Marie, the Minister of Publie Works, came next. This 
gentleman it was who had organized the Ateliers NationauXf 
which furnished the insurgent soldiers of June, and not Louis 
Blanc, as has been erroneously supposed. The national work- 
shops were a necessity of the times, and not the commencement 
of a conununist plan. The Revolution had, as an inevitable 
consequence, caused a temporary stoppage of works of all kinds. 
Commerce was struck with paralysis, trade had ceased, the mills 
stopped, and ordinary business came to a stand still. The work 
people were thrown out of employment in thousands, and as they 
must be fed, and it would be an indignity to offer them charity, 
it became necessary to find emplojrment. As the State was not 
prepared to order watches from watchmakers, rings, and chains, 
and necklaces, and bracelets from jewelers, as it could in fact 
only set men to dig, all the work-people were furnished with 
spades, pick-axes and wheel-barrows. It would be cruel to task 
household servants, working jewelers, or those whose soft hands 
would bleed at such toil, and if persisted in be rendered unfitted 
for their former avocations ; the inspector, therefore, winked at 
idleness ;< the example of tolerated idleness became infectious, the 
workmen passing their day in talking, joking, amusing themselves, 
and discuamng licentious papers, found life so agreeable, that even 
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when private emplojrment aSered, they would not take it. The 
very fonn of organization of these Ateliers was yicious. It was 
military. The men were assembled in brigades and companies 
under officers. They marched to work preceded by banners, and 
having passed the day in the manner described, they proved in 
the evening how much their imaginations had been afiected by 
the military regime, for they spent the long summer evening at 
ball practice, and when this pleasing occupation was over, the 
pensioned Sybarites would club together and return home in 
carriages. The head-quarters, or StcU-majar of this army of 
travaiUeurs set the example of Ucentiousness ; so that the city 
of Paris had to witness the dangerous spectacle of a surrounding 
army of idling people, pensioned by the State, learning ball prac- 
tice and drill, with the certainty that there were active dem- 
agogues and agents of revolt among them, preparing for an 
invasion as perilous as that of the barbarians who destroyed 
Home. 

M. Marie was not blind to these dangers. Having drawn a 
picture of the sufierings of the working classes, and of the insuffi- 
ciency of the Mairies to afibrd relief, he mentioned that the idea 
of employing all on some common work, gave rise to the National 
Ateliers. ** I know," said he, ** the objections that are raised 
against them ; that considerable sums of money are swallowed up 
without profit, that the workman is acquiring injurious habits ;" 
but on the other hand, he <* knew the quantity of misery that 
had been relieved. Still he did not deceive himself: it was no 
longer Ateliers, but an army of workmen that had grown up, 
yet it was an army that, enjoying all the rights of citizens, 
' universal suffirage, and membership of the National Guard — ^was 
political, resigned, and friendly to order. Atdiers had also been 
opened for women, and worked well." 

M. Marie was a distinguished advocate, who had been fre- 
quently employed by the National newspaper, to defend it against 
Crown prosecutions for libel. It was to his successful speeches 
on these occasions, that he owed his rude and loose election, on 
the 24th of February, to be one of the Provisional Grovernment. 
The line of defense that he used to take for the National, on 
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trial for libel, was as singular as efficacious. He would make 
copious quotations fircmi the most vigorous opposition speeches, 
delivered at times of the greatest party heat, in the British 
House of Commons, and reproduced with added bitterness of 
commentary in the British Press. He would take the trials for 
libel in British Courts of Justice : show how great was the li- 
cence allowed by constitutional lawyers and judges; dwell on 
the love of liberty that signalized Englishmen, show how their 
respect for law had been increased by freedom in expression of 
opinion, and challenge French jurymen to mark that they were 
not less lovers of such hberty than their Saxon neighbors. As 
it was generally the case, that the incriminated articles looked 
pale by the side of M. Marie's judicious specimens of blunt 
speech, the jury would feel themselves piqued into acquittal. 

This gentleman's manner and appearance are more English 
than French. He has a fine bald head with a copious fringe of 
curly, sandy hair, the only approach to the golden lock in an 
Assembly, which can not boast one red head. His features are 
blunt and bold, but nevertheless refined. His dress is always 
neat, and his higk white neckcloth raises his chin in a stifif quak- 
erly fashion. His action is free from the redundant gesticulation, 
so much indulged in by French orators ; and he looks what he 
is, a firm, intelligent gentleman. 

We have now before us M. de Lamartine going to speak in 
his own name, or rather to read ; and as regards M. de Lamar- 
tine, the distinction is worth making. When this gentleman 
puts on a pair of little black spectacles, and droops his shoulders, 
with which expressive action he is forced to read, he is an old 
man. While delivering an harangue with his shoulders thrown 
back, his arm extended, his graceful figure like marble set on its 
iocie, his voice of trumpet-like sonorousness vibrating through 
the ears of his audience, he is ever young. The written address 
was very fine ; but so necessary is it to captivate attention by 
appropriate action, that yielding to his own weariness as much 
as to the flagging attention of the Assembly, he skipped over 
considerable portions of his review of the foreign policy of the 
Government, throwing out comfortable assurances that all would 
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be found next day in the Maniteur, His description of that 
policy amounted to a grand, and, if true, Bublime self-abnegation 
on the part of France, which renounced all ideas of tenitchial 
aggrandizement, yet incurred the incumbrance of an armed di- 
plomacy for the pure purpose of countenancing the efibrts of the 
democratic idea in other countries. That attitude alone had 
' produced all the consequences of armed interference, and it was, 
he said, for the first time in history, that a principle disarmed 
and purely spiritual, presented itself to Europe, organized, armed, 
and allied for a di^rent principle, and that the political world 
became shak^i and modified of itself, before the power, not of a 
nation, but of an idea. The vagueness of M. de Lamartine's 
diplomatic circular was reproduced in his speech ; and for this 
vagueness he has been much blamed. An English statesman, 
patriot, or demagogue thinks of England ; a Grerman thinks of 
Fatherland ; an Italian of Italy ; but a Frenchman thinks of 
dl the world. As soon as the Revolution of February took 
place, there was hardly a Frenchman who did not declare war 
to be unavoidable; not that the least apprehension was felt 
on the score of invasion by a coalition, but because France 
would feel herself bound, according to her own code of honor, 
to carry her Koran in one hand, and her sword in the other, 
that all people miglit taste of the doctrinal blessings of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, and all Kings and Rulers, who would 
stand in the way, be smitten to the earth for the glory of the 
Gaul. 

In respect of what M. de Lamartine calls *• ideas," a term 
significant enough to the minds of his countrymen, the French 
are at once Quixotic and intolerant. A Communist, a Socialist, 
or political discoverer of any kind, as soon as he has persuaded 
himself that his Utopia is realizable, thinks that he is justified 
in taking gun and sword, and carrying his views into execution 
by £brce. What political sects think and feel with regard to 
their own ideas, the whole nation felt as regarded their revolu* 
tion, in r^ation to neighboring states. When M. de Lamartine, 
therefore, preached that the Revolution would, by its own in- 
herent beauty, attract wordupers from all countries, and fi>rce 
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its way moraUyt he was doing serviee to the cause of hmnanity 
and peace, for which the rest of the world has not given him 
sufficient credit. 

It would not do fi>r M. de Lamartine to talk like an English- 
man or a Grerman, for, in order to acquire influence over his 
countrymen, he must not merely speak as they speak, but he 
must think and feel as they do. It is not by breaking with his 
countrymen upon an idea which has taken strong hold of their 
minds, that he could retain an ascendency, but by presenting 
the same idea in a new and more beautiful light, and advancing 
it further than it had ever been advanced before. 

Had it not been for M. de Lamartine, there would not have 
been presented a fascinating and elevating lure from the vulgar, 
and yet all-captivating project of a double invasion of Italy and 
Grermany ; nor could he break altogether iGrom a prospect which 
he perhaps abhorred ; and so, while he spoke of the moral efieots 
produced by the Revolution, and drew a dazzling panorama of 
the happily in&ctious march of the principles of February 
through all the realms of Italy — ^through all the various prov^ 
inces of the Austrian empire— and through the old states of the 
Grermanic confederation; while he showed ideas, bearing the 
name of France, invading the greater portion of Europe, he yet 
painted this same France as animated at once by a democratic 
and sympathetic principle, with one hand upon the rights of the 
people, and the other upon what he called "the inaggressive 
faisceau of four armies of obserfation, regarding this movement 
of the continent, without ambition as without weakness, ready 
U> negotiate or combat, according as her right, her honor, or the 
security of her frontiers might demand." 

Here again he touched upon a delicate subject in speaking of 
the frontiers of France— -those frontiers that had been narrowed 
as the Empire crumbled, until, in 1814, there was no frontier 
but what had been traditionally regarded as such, and which, in 
1815, had been narrowed, so as to hurt pride and inflict humili- 
ation. M. de Lamartine had laid it down that the treaties 
of 1815 had been canceled. Then there should be war? 
No, not. at all : t h era should be patient negotiation, based on 
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right and justice ; but in the mean time, there was this enno- 
bling consolation : 

*' Her frontiers ! I use a word that has lost a portion of its 
signification. Under the Republic, it is the democratic and fira- 
temal principle that becomes the veritable frontier of France. 
(Applause.) It is not her soil that extends— *it is her influence 
— ^it is her sphere of radiance and of attraction upon the conti- 
nent — ^it is the number of her 'natural allies — it is the disin- 
terested and intellectual patronage that she shall exercise upon 
the people — ^it is the French system, in fine, that has been sub- 
stituted in three days, and in three months, for the system of 
the holy alliance. The Republic has comprehended, from the 
first moment, the new policy that the philosophy, the humanity, 
the reason of the age ought to inaugurate by the hands of our 
country among nations. I would ask no more proof that de- 
mocracy has had her divine inspiration, and that she shall tri- 
umph in Europe as rapidly and gloriously as she has triumphed 
in Paris. France will have changed the character of her glory 
— voUd tout .'" 

Such was the glorious ideal that the poet, orator, statesman, 
had figured to himself If he did not believe in it himself, it 
should be regarded as the nicest and most perfect piece of subtle 
tact ever presented to a people. AH the attractions that war 
ever had were stripped for the embellishment of peace. The 
latent craving was still gratified by the aspect of the sword glit- 
tering in the light of law. Those who worshiped glory were 
still invited to the shrine, there to find unvaUed a new divinity 
of hitherto uncomprehended beauty. Alas ! the poet was too 
credulous ; the prophet, as usual, was to end in the martyr ; the 
sweet words that enchanted the ear, and shed harmony over the 
soul, could not transform the deep corruptions that, were but 
stilled, not subdued into holy desires and lofty sentiments. Yet 
the good that was done by M. de Lamartine ought never to be 
forgotten. He flung golden balls in the path of the impetuous 
racers to the armory of war ; and if the trivial, but somewhat 
familiar metaphor might be used for sake of more perfect com- 
prehension of meaning, we would say that never was such ** a 
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ttib thtoMm the irbale'' to amuse and distract the dangerous 
monster, and give time for security, as was that magnificent 
scheme of policy, traced in such luminous language by the great- 
est master of phraseology of our times. 

Although the statement of M. de Lamartine had the disad- 
vantage of being read, it yet produced a great efiect. The ven- 
erable Dnpont de TEure rose firom his seat and embraced him 
Hke a son, iamid general expressions of admiration. Lamartine 
was at Ihat moment at the apog^ of his Republican fame ; but, 
instead of the Assembly being allowed to retire impressed with 
his rich diction, it was to happen that they were to part afiected, 
piBTha|Ms afflicted^ by one of those vulgar storms that became after- 
ward of too frequent recurrence. 

We must pause to notice an incident that found its place be- 
tween the oration and the storm. The President announced that 
he had received a letter from the citizen B6ranger, which he had 
no doubt would afflict them. He resigned his seat, on the 
ground that neither his meditations nor his studies had fitted him 
lor the part of representative. The Assembly refiised to accept 
the poet's resignation, which, however, even such a mark of 
esteem bould not induce him to withdraw. Some thought that 
the privileged old man had been coquetting ; yet, to those who 
had watched him, his resolution was evidently sincere. Beranger 
was not in his place in such a crowd : as he said himself, he was 
never at home except when chatting with a few friends. There 
was something exceedingly winning in the aspect of Beranger. 
He dresses in a plain, homely fashion. His head was a fine 
bald one. His eyes (and it was a pity) were hidden by large 
green goggles, from under which peeped a glowing, funny little 
nose, that well became a smiling, gracious mouth, beaming with 
kindliness and pleasant humor. Why should a mouth, overflow- 
ing with mellifluous good things, turn, afler half a century of 
song, to {lolitieal haranguing ? It would hot do, and Beranger 
felt it wouM iibt do ; and he wisely took himself to his own little 
snug temple, identified with fancies, ahd dreams, and visitings 
from creatures very shy and reserved in their favors. Yet how 
the old man was sought after and Hstened to, and how restlessly 

C 
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he would turn on his seat, and quit it, to seek Lamennais or 
some other old friend, with whom to whisper in a comer, until at 
length he slipped away, and would not return ! 

It is M. Domes who is in possession of the tribune — M. Domes, 
destined to fall, a few weeks after, in the Insurrection of June. 
He lauded the addresses that had been heard : so far so well. 
He moved that those who read them had, by their conduct, de- 
served well of their country : nothing better ; the cheers were 
unanimous. He thought that the sovereignty of the Assembly 
should be exercised through a delegation of five members, forming 
an executive Commission of Government, until such time as the 
Constitution should be formed. There was no sign of opposi- 
tion ; but when he proceeded to give the names o*f the five whom 
he undertook to propose, there was a burst of disapprobation. 
" Let me read the names." " No, no." "No names." "They 
are, Lamartine, Francis Arago." (" No names ! no names !") 
" Ledm Rollin, Gamier Pages, and Marie." — (Shouts of disap- 
probation.) The President himself could not obtain a moment's 
attention. At length the aged Dupont .de TEure succeeded in 
getting a little silence, when he gently reproved his friend, M. 
Domes, for compromising names. M. Domes felt nettled, and 
attempted to assert the parliamentary propriety of his conduct. 
He declared that the liberty of the tribune had been infringed 
. upon : the noise and confusion became tremendous. M. Domes 
was about to leave the tribune, when other members, tempted 
by the promised vacancy, rushed to get possession of the place as 
soon as it should be unoccupied. His friends shouted to him to 
keep his ground. One cried out that the Uberty of the tribune 
had been violated ; another, that the question had been badly 
put. The President essayed in vain to induce a moment's 
attention, until he should put the question, whether the names 
would be heard or not. At length he saw that the only way to 
stop the clamor was to put on his hat^ — ^the sign that the meeting 
was suspended. The last frail hold on order seemed then to 
have given way. The members, as by a common impulse, rose 
from their seats, and rushed headlong to the floor of the house, 
vociferating all together. The wildest mob could not have exhib- 
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ited more ungovernable want of temper. The manners of the 
dema^rogical clabs, and of the streets, were folly represented in 
that universal-suffrage-elected assembly. It was an ill-omened 
and menacing scene. After a suspension of half an hour, M. 
Domes again spoke. He said that he would not propose names, 
but would move his decree, that the members of the Provisional 
Government had deserved well of their country, and that they be 
replaced by an executive commission of five members. All seemed 
then plain sailing ; but, no — ^there was yet to be discord. The 
boiling was over, but the bitterness was to come. From the 
highest bench of the extreme left, which had already been called 
*/the Mountain," in imitation of the language of the Convention, 
there descended Barbes, the idol of the ultra-revolutionary clubs. 
Barbes had taken a leading part in the hmeute of May, 1839, 
an hneute which might have been a revolution. There had 
been a long ministerial crisis ; the executive was embarrassed 
and weak, the National Guards apathetic and discontented, and 
the secret societies well organized. The Revolutionists hoped to 
succeed ; but, after an Ul-combined effort, they failed ; and Barbes, 
one of the ringleaders, was arrested. 

. The main charge against him destroyed the roman.ce of the 
political conspirator : it was a cold-blooded assassination. He 
had driven up to a military post in the dtk, in a cabriolet, with 
a brother conspirator, hoping to effect a hardy cowprde-main^ by 
frightening the officer in command into a surrender. While par- 
leying with the officer, and on his refusal to surrender, Barbes 
drew a pistol and shot him. Such a dastardly act destroyed all 
sympathy in his fate. He himself became ashamed of it, and 
pleaded that the murder had been committed by his companion, 
who fell, subsequently, in the combat. He was found guilty by 
the Chamber of Peers, and condemned to death. His sister, who 
loved him dearly, was the means of saving his life. She obtained 
an interview with the l^ing, and so wrought on the feelings of 
the Monarch that, although it was resolved at a Cabinet CouncO, 
to resist all recommendation to mercy, his Majesty declared " that 
having suffered his hand to be bathed by the tears of the man's 
aster, be could not sign his death-warrant." The sentence was 
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in uie X^ODenuHJuig, ud th6 <soiLvict 
with liie King's clemency, that he deeUred hift 
to be fixrefv o>fcr. Ss own Mooont is, that in 
bis ceil he offived up bis otinni to SairU Bobe^ieiTe, Same 
Coodum, «ad Saint Just. 

Hw BevvAotion of Febnary freed Barbee, and the PioTimonal 
GcvoninMnt, with that etodied lore of eS&ct which characterised 
■D many of their aetions» created the prieoner cf the Luxembcnrg 
the Gov«n0r of "die Palace, fimn which had akeady been expelled 
the Poem who bad tried and condemned him. A more startling 
freak, in die way of poetic justice, was to strike the dtizens of 
Pans. The National Guards of the 12th arnrndissement, com- 
posed now c£ all dasMS, of <me of the poorest and most populous 
divisions of the city, dected Barbes for their Colonel ! Thus 
was this victim of the tyranny of the licmarchy, invested with 
rank and honor, and, as it may be called, military power, and 
ssbseqnently elected to a seat in the Naticmal Assembly. 

He looked, as he impetuously ascended the tribune, like a man 
whose head could easily have been turned. Report says that he 
was once a handsome man. He did not now look very prepos- 
sessing. His figure was light and active, and he might be con- 
sidered within forty years*, but his faeeihad that peculiarly pallid 
oolor, produced by long close confinement--4he color of the cold 
wall, with that banishment of open cheerfulness, replaced by a 
dirk brooding over his position, such as can not fail of producing 
a repulsive efiect. His forehead was high, but narrow, and 
somewhat bald. His speech was rapid and thick, as if he gargled 
his words in his throat, and sounded like vulgar scolding. 

This Barbes made his ditmt by demanding an explanation of 
what he called the massacres of Bouen ; and he, a Colonel of 
National Guards, allowed plainly ^Aough to be seen, what might 
have been expedted from him in case of a collision, as he con- 
tinued : ** Yes, in the name of the people, we have to demand 
from the Grovemment an ac<Sbunt of the murders committed on 
the people of Ilou«ii, by the National Guards." This speech 
V(ras interrupted by exdamationB from all sides ; but the orator 
continued to say, that the peo]^ -w&M Ibrthermore have to 
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demand an account, why their Gennan, Polish, Itahan, and 
Belgian hrethren had heen ahandoned ? and when all these 
accounts were settled, it would he time enough to talk of thank- 
ing the Provisional Government. 

M. Senard, memher for Rouen, vindicated, in a warm speech, 
the conduct of the National Guards at Rouen. The Minister 
of Justice showed that the Government had done all that was 
proper. After some con&sed conversation, the vote that the 
Provisional Government had merited well of their country, was 
carried hy acclamation. The question regarding the formation 
of an intermediate executive power, was agreed to he referred to 
a C<»nmittee« and the Asaembly adjourned to the following day. 
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H. PEUPm, OUVRDER ^WORKMEN IN THE ASSEMBLY ^M. l'hERBETTE 

THE SERIOUS CONSEQUENCES OF HIS ACCUSATION AGAINST THE 

EX-KING REGARDING THE FORESTS OF THE STATE CORMENIN 

POWER OF THE PAMPHLET— BAG JULES FAVRE ^FATHER LA- 

CORDAIRE ODILON BARROT ON THE PARLIAMENTARY STORM- — 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FORMED. 

The Committee that had been appointed to consider what 
would be the best form of intermediate Executive Government, 
confided the preparation and presentation of its Report to a 
working mechanic, M. Peupin, by trade a watchmaker. Thus, 
the first act of the National Assembly fell into the hands of a 
working man ; and the first Parliamentary debate was led by a 
member of the ouvrier class. 

Notwithstanding that the General Election had been by Uni- 
versal Suffrage, that the Revolution had been pronounced the 
yrorking man's revolution, that the operatives were bidden to the 
Parliamentary Feast, for the first time, and that the tempting 
allowance of twenty-five francs a day, was ordained on the 
Democratic principle of paying the legislator a fair day's wages 
for a fair day's work, so that no man should be obliged to decline 
the favor of his fellow-citizens on the sqpre of want of fortune, it 
yet happened that very few operatives were returned. 

M. Peupin proved himself worthy of the choice of his fellow- 
citizens, by his gentlemanlike demeanor, his easy address, and 
intelligence. His report concluded in favor of a choice of Min- 
isters directly by the Assembly ; and, at the first blush, the 
proposition to hold all power, executive and legislative, was 
wonderfully pleasing to a new body, the more jealous of its 
rights, because th^ were undefined, unsettled, uncertain, and 
almost beyond the power of being ascertained. 

Curiously enough, a proposition that seemed so thoroughly 
Democratic, and which was conceived in so Democratic % spirit 
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— ^for it implied that the sovereignty being in the nation itself; 
should only be exercised by the Assembly, the delegates of the 
universal people, and not confided to any power that might be 
tainted with the image of royalty, or exploded constitutionahsm, 
with its division of power, and checks, and balances — ^this prop- 
osition was destined to be combated by the revolutionists, and 
supported by ex-members of the dynastic opposition of the old 
Chamber of Deputies : M. L'Herbette, and M. Odilon Barrot, 
took the affirmative, and M. Jules Favre, and M. de Lamartine, 
the negative. 

Our object is not to dwell more on speeches and debates than 
will serve our leading purpose, which is to mark the tendencies 
and dispositions of the new Assembly, to show how the new men 
acted, and how the old were received, to mark the hopes, senti- 
ments or designs of the former, and how far they were responded 
to by the latter, to observe the turbulent fermentation of ill-assorted 
elements, and their reduction to order, as much by dangerous 
menaces from without, as from internal influences— those influ- 
ences being the chief object of our classification and care — to 
paint, in fact, a wildly disposed Assembly, sobered by degrees at 
the sight of the sword that was brandished in its face by a still 
wilder demagogie. 

"We have just had occasion to notice the excessive susceptibility 
regarding its own omnipotent power, manifested by the Assembly 
in the very report presented by Citizen Peupin ; as we proceed, 
we shall see the jealousy marked by the extravagant and fantastic 
awkwardness of parvenus, when their suddenly-acquired rights 
were not recognized, or were made, the subject of satirical smiles, 
or ominous suspicions that peradventure they could not hold them 
long. 

"We have in the second place to notice that in order to quiet 
and keep down sensations not easily mastered, all parties made 
the most desperate professions of fraternal conciliation ; the very 
word '' party" was reproved, and the assumption asserted that the 
purest patriotic Republicanism being the sole directing power of 
the many-voiced machine, its separate discords, like the various 
sounds of nature, or of .a crowd heard from a distance,' would 
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l>lend into an impofling efiect. The mtentions were good ; we 
shall see how they were carried out ia practice. We pass hy 
those deyoid of any particular characteristio to come to M. 
L'Herhette. 

M. L'Herbette ia a gentleman of large fortune, who in, the old 
Chamber of Deputies sat on the opposition side-— although not so 
far left as to be entitled to the honot of being a JRSpublicain de 
la veille — and derived a share of that spurious sort of fame, called 
notoriety, by having preferred against Louis-Philippe, or in the 
then more constitutional jargon, the liste civile, the dishonoring 
accusation of purloining from the State forests, more timber than 
he was by law privileged to take. The accuser cited the various 
State forests of Yillar-Coterets, Compiegne, Fontainebleau, Sec, 
and he declared, that so extensive were the depredations commit- 
ted, that in some places, the aspect was as if a hostile invasion, 
had ravaged the ground. 

Charges so circumstantial and distinct coming from a member 
of the legislature, a man of mature age, and of the weight that 
£)rtune seldom fails to bestow, produced a deep impression. True 
it is, that the Count de Montalivet, Intendant of the Civil List, 
answered the charges, and showed that a misapprehension had 
arisen from changing the old French mode of thinning forests, for 
that of the German method, which consisted of making clear- 
ances ; but it is equally true that at the ,time of this unfortunate 
controversy, which was the year preceding the fate of the mon- 
archy, a strong prejudice had been raised against the upper classes 
of society, by an exposure of a series of crimes*— some of the deep- 
est turpitude, from peculation and corruption by ministers of state 
and men of fortune to the last crowning deed— —the murder of the 
Duchess of Praslin by her hushand ; so that it was no longer 
possible to interpose the barrier of the loftiest rank to the voice 
of calumny ; and the conviction became general that all classes 
of people, the highest and the lowest, were confounded in a com- 
mon and general corruption. The charge, against the King was 
fatally timed. It was but too generally accepted, and with the 
hastiness of prejudice, it was concluded that the corruption and 
viciousness, the prevalence of which was proved in Courts of 
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Justice, had their aouice in Royalty itself. It was affirmed that 
corruption had been reduced to a political system, and that those 
who directed the machinery, did a little business on their own 
account. M. de Montalivet not only afibrded the requisite tech- 
nical explanations^, but he showed, what was perfectly true, that 
the king lo far from having a gnpiag, had a bountiful hand ; that 
he expended not merely the surx^us of the allowances of the Civil 
List, but drained his private resources in the restoration and 
adornments of public monuments. That he gave Versailles and 
FontaineUeau to the people; and that his memory would be 
associated with museums, hbraries, temples, and cities. This 
was all true ; nevertheless the accusation worked its poisonous 
way, and it may be truly said that all the attacks of the news- 
pap^ press put together did not produce the fatal effect of M. 
L'Herbette's parliamentary Fhilippe-ics. 

As I have the Vicomte de Gorman in my eye, the man who 
gave the first blow of a similar kind to the monarchy of July, I 
may be allowed to say a word of him, especially as his total 
absence from the tribune will prevent any opportunity of sketch- 
ing his (Oratorical physiognomy. The fall of the Soult ministry 
in 1&40, which paved the way to Thiers, and led to the breach 
of the English alliance on the Eastern question, was caused by 
the rejection of the dotation demanded for the Due de Nemours ; 
the author of the rejection of that dotation was undoubtedly M. 
de Cocmenin, better known imder his pamphleteering name of 
Timon. The pamphlet has been for ages in France a most 
efiective weapon in the hands of whoever can wield it well. It 
requires very pecuUar talents for its exercise, so much so indeed 
that the men of genius in that way may be counted on (me's fin- 
gers, as you do the names of great poets, or of any other true 
greatness. Timon is the pamphleteer of this day, as Paul Louis 
Courier was the pamphleteer of the Hestoration. Voltaire it was 
who swept the ground vdth this fire of raillery, satire, sarcasm, 
and pungent common-sense reasoning ; that blending of seething 
fire and hard substance, scalding irony and racy playfulness, with 
knowledge of mankind and their afikirs, and withal solid logic, 
which make up the pamphlet, as it is managed luid und^mtood 
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by Timon. As Voltaire was the precursor of 1789, Timon was 
the precursor of 1848 ; those who came after, battered the build- 
ing and did the rough work : — ^he laid the mine. Whether his 
calculations were true or false, whether his elaborate figures were 
calumnies or mistakes, whether the fortune of Louis-Philippe was 
overrated, and ought to be applied to the support of his family, 
whether all this was true or not, the project of the dotation fell 
before the pamphlet of Timon, and the cutting away of all dota- 
tions for the future was smaU evil compared with the discredit 
that attended the failure. The Ministry were themselves para- 
lyzed, and put the question to the vote without a speech — ^were 
beaten and feU. 

Now look at Timon, he is a man of mild, thoughtful counte- 
nance, of a fair brow, and quiet, reflective eye. His attire is 
plain and unostentatious. He looks as if he would not hurt a 
fly. His voice is never heard, and yet he does not look imsocial. 
How could he be, who has written the " Livre des Orateurs ?" 
He who can not speak himself, has glorified his more gifted col- 
leagues. How graphically has he portrayed them I — how cor- 
dially has he dwelt on the rare powers of his own political oppo- 
nents ! — Gloving talent for its own sake. Now look at L'Herbette 
the Omega of this Alpha ; his little features are as hard as flint, 
and his voice cuts like a saw. He called on the Assembly to 
name directly their own Ministers, because it would be an act 
of energy, and because they could then call their Ministers to 
account. This was putting the question on no gracious grounds. 
Such a man was not made for conciliation, and so he went on — 

" I know perfectly that attempts are making to intimidate us 
(murmurs from the left) ; for the intimidatory system has not 
departed with the old Chamber." (Explosion of murmurs from 
the left.) 

Le Citoyen Jean Reynand " Instead of speaking of con- 
ciliation, you speak of intimidation. It is an injustice to the 
party sitting on these benches." 

Le Citoyen Sarrut. — «« There are no parties here— there is 
no other desire than that of conciliation." Proceeding a little 
further, he went on to assume, that in case their decisions should 
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briiig about a conflict, they would, in consequence of their nomi- 
nation by universal suffrage, have the people under the uniform 
of the National Guard, and all the workmen,* against them. 
Here again he touched a discordant note. 

Le Citoyen Badnier, subsequently distinguished as a Red 
Republican, shouted out : " No provocation, or we shall reply." 

Le Citoyen Vignerte — " I protest against alarmists. They 
are enemies of the Republic." 

Le Citoyen Jules Favre. — " It is an incitement to civil war. 
Keep to the question." 

Le Citoyen LHerhette " You protest then against what I 

say?" 

Numerous voices from the left, — " Yes, yes." 

And, after a few words of explanation, 'Citoyen L'Herbette 
withdrew. 

It was now evident that even the claims of such a man as M. 
L'Herbette could not absolve him in the eyes of the new men, 
the Repuhlicains de la veille ; and that the loud professions 
that there were no parties, could not prevent explosions of party 
humor on the slightest provocation. 

We pass over some intermediate speakers of no note, to come 
to Theodore Bac ; and we come to Theodore Bac because he is 
one of the new public men, for whom, on account of his extreme 
opinions, there was no place under the monarchy. M. Bac, like 
Barbes, descended from the Mountain to the tribune. His man- 
ner is earnest — earnestness which is not put on by the advocate, 
for he is a member of the bar. He has a fresh, florid counte- 
nance, but weak, irresolute eye, betraying that his heat of style 
is transitory rather than habitual. His language, although forci- 
bly delivered, is not terse, but diffuse. His conclusion was for 
an adjournment of the question until such time as the members 
of the Assembly should come to know one another better. M. ' 
Bac, although a Red Republican and Socialist of the school of 
Louis Blanc, does not seem destined to play a notable part in 
the stormy scenes of a revolution. Some one said of him that 
he was a Girondist who had strayed into a club of Jacobins. 

Citoyen Jules Favre is a different sort of man. He entered 
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the Assembly with a certain amount of reputation. Kaown to 
the bar, he was taken by the hand by the Republican Minister 
of the Interior, who made him his secretary, guide, councillor, 
and friend. Favre was identified with the worst acts of M. 
Ledru-Rollin*s government — ^if he were not indeed their prompter. 
For a young man, his appearance ia peculiarly disagreeable ; not 
that he is not possessed of the advantages of a good figure ; but 
there is in the hard immobility of his pale features a concentrated 
white heat of malevolent anger, that, provoked, would be implac- 
able. His look through his spectacles is fixed and coldly search- 
ing, and his stifi* manner of holding his head, with the chin 
drawn in, so that when he turns the head, the shoulders and 
body go together, as if all were of a piece without joints, gives him 
a dogmatic air, by no means captivating* His voice is, never- 
theless, flexible and clear, his reasoning strong, his logic piercing 
and sure, and would be perfect in its way, only for the occasional 
diffuseness, the besetting sin of avocats, and the bad faith of the 
unquiet, ambitious partisan. Such a man was never made to 
be a tribune of the people. As the active agent of a wdl- 
grounded, imquestioned power, he would be at home. You 
might expect to meet such a combination of intolerance and 
afiected suppleness in the innermost sanctuary of a General of 
the Jesuits, or by the side of a De Retz, pulling the wires at 
once of the popiilace and the Court ; but it is a singular priH^ 
of Ledru-Rollin's want of insight, that he should have placed 
his impetuous and imprudent nature in the hands of so young a 
Mephistophiles. ^ 

M. Favre is of that order of democrats who are so firom jesl- 
ousy of those above, rather than from love of those beneath th^oi* 
His liberty is but the mask of his intolerance ; and it is highly 
characteristic of the man that, from the Qrst moment, he assumed 
an air of authoritative domineering that revolted the Assembly, 
and lost him the place which, with a little modesty, his undoubted 
talents would have secured him. Nevertheless, it can not be 
predicted of such a man, as of Theodore Bac — should the Re- 
public last for some years— -what position he might be called 
upn to sustain, for he has talents ai^d force of char%Dter to mak^ 
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him a fongoidable foe, mA he bad op scnq^des to withhold his vin- 
dictiveness. 

The reasonmg of Jules Favxe was that of a man who, desj^te 
}m democcatic professions, leaned to the exercise of strong execur 
live powers. He would not admit the introduction of so strange 
a principle as that of a loose assembly of nine hundred persons, 
standing vol the place of a monarch or president, making and re* 
yoking ministers, according to passion or whim. It was a bar- 
barous, method, contrary to that of civilized societies, which had 
all agreed on placii^ an intermediate power between the legislar 
tioiL and administration-^'-a power ever armed and ever ready to 
execute the national will with rapidity and security. 

It is not necessary to detail the reasons presented by M. Favre 
for rejecting the conclusion of the commission, because there are 
few Engli^ readers who would not admit at once its absurdity ; 
bu:t it deserves to be noted as a curious &ct, that this conclusion, 
so agreeable to a new popular body, fiuicying itself endowed with 
all virtues, and Ml of expansive sentiments of fraternity and 
zeal, should have been encouraged by old practiced legi^ators. 
It was, therefore, no easy task encountered by M. Favre, and he 
accomplished it with signal ability. He did not omit to season 
his discourse with epigrams, at the expense of men of recent cour 
victions, recalling thus with bad taste his own too notonous dis- 
tinction of R6publicains de la veiUe, He showed, too, that he 
was not a man to be blinded by illusions ; while his firiends were 
indulging in philanthropic visions for having shown the necessity 
of a c(«npact execution in case of war, he proceeded to argue, 
that it would be no less necessary in case of civil commotion, and 
to civil commotion he looked forward. " What !" asked he, *<do 
you beheve that we shall found a Republic without agitations 
and shocks ? Do you think that there will be no resistances to 
dread ? Do you believe that we shall not see conspiracies and 
imeutes ? (cries of No, and Yes, and prolonged movement). If 
you believe that you can found a popular government three 
months afiter the fail of a monarchy^ without any emotion being 
caused in the country, then I descend from this tribune, I quit 
the Assembly, and I leave y^u alone in your opinioit." This 
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was language calculated to bring people to their senses, and it 
succeeded. 

If truth be stranger than fiction, there are, in public assemblies, 
contrasts more dramatic than stage writers have fancied. This' 
was exemplified in the figure and character of the individual 
whom one of the pointed epigrams of the last speaker excited to 
the tribune. His thin figure, attired in the white robe of a 
Dominican friar — ^which he never exchanged for any other — ^the 
Abb6 Lacordaire descended not slowly, but impetuously, from his 
seat on the left, halted for a moment in the midst of the sdUe^ 
and, with a hand raised toward the President, from which fell 
the large drapery, signified his intention to speak'. No theatrical 
entree could have been more striking. The looks of curiosity 
which followed him from all sides made him the central figure 
of a highly-ornamented picture. No clumsy or vulgar-looking 
monk — ^no sour, or wild, or stupid fanatic was he ; but, in appear-' 
ance, one of the most distingt6i and gentlemanly persons it was 
ever one's good fortune to see. A handsome oval face, large lus- 
trous eyes, and fine head, rose above the tribune ; and when he 
spoke, it was not with the cold, insinuating tone of the confessor. 
He declared that he would not have addressed them, but for an' 
insinuation of the pre-opinant, that there were persons in that 
Assembly who were actuated by lurking motives of a hostile 
character. For his own part, so far was he firom being there to 
join in a vote injurious to the Republic, he would vote for the 
Executive Commission. He acknowledged that he was not a 
Republican before the 24th of February ; and although he now 
fully adopted the Republic, yet he felt that the Government 
properly belonged to those whose opinions were of older date than 
his own : but while he did this act of justice to elder Republi- 
cans, he claimed for the minority respect ; for they had seen that 
majorities might perish, and minorities ma^e their principles pre- 
vail. The sentiments were good, but the delivery was little in 
accordance with received notions of parb'amentary manner. It 
was extremely impassioned and vehement. As he complained of 
the insinuations that he repelled, his voice was as piercing as if 
he were wrenching, with both hands, from his breast, a dart that 
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was there rankling. As a pulpit oration, or an exhortation to 
subdue animosity, to forget and forgive, and to join fraternally to 
heal the wounds of the country, it was not unworthy of the 
Dominicaii's fame ; but, as a parliamentary speech, it was a 
&ilure, and that from no fault of the orator. 
y There are rules of harmony applicable to all situations, any 
violation of which will not be atoned for by separate excellence. 
In the frenzied times of 1789, the fantastic was in its place; 
but in the National Assembly, where the fantastic was only acted 
badly by a few, and saddened the sober many, there was no 
encouragement even for sincerity in an antiquated costume. The 
shrill voice of the speaker, his attenuated figure, and nervous 
vivacity, gave him more the appearance of an Arab chief in his 
boumou, exhibiting for his conquerors, than a divine, anxious to 
iniuse the spirit of charity, and good feeling, among an auditory 
profoundly divided among themselves, and distrustful of one an- 
other. It was whispered about at the time (for there are always 
romantic traditions at the service of any handsome man who en- 
chains to his heel the society he has renounced) that Lacordaire 
was in early youth smitten with a love for the stage, and took les- 
sons from Talma, from whom he derived his taste for costume and 
knowledge of effect ; that he forsook the tragic muse for the bar, 
and deserted the bar for the Church — a love tale, of course, accounts 
for his disgust for the world. When in the Church, he accom- 
panied Lamennais to the brink of heresy, from which he started 
back affrighted ; yet the poetry of his nature led him to the 
Order over which the fate of Savonarola sheds an immortal 
interest. Methinks we have found, at length, the' key to the 
citizen friar's conduct — ^he would be the modem Savonarola ; he 
would reconcile democracy with the Church ; he makes brave 
efforts to do so in his journal, the -Ere Nouvelle ; and has brought 
on his shoulders the anger of the UniverSy and of that doughty 
layman, the Count de Montalembert. The Assembly was only 
permitted to have a passing glimpse of this brilliant and interest- 
ing meteor, for, after the invasion of the Chamber, from which 
we are separated but by a few days, he formally resigned, horror- 
struck at what he had witnessed. 
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Let ufl pass a couple of intermediate combatants, to c<»ne to 
Odilon Barrot, opposed to Lacordaire oa the question of the 
Executive Commission. He, too, had been stung by the same 
sneer at recent conversioni^ to the Republic and si^is^ motiveB. 
His first words were in the orator's most mimly manner :>~<^ I 
am not stopped by this scruple; the country is juster than 
parties ; ^ it seea none other among us than men profoundly 
devoted to the liberty of their country and to the foundation of 
the Republic" This told well. His argument was, in its way, 
no less powerful. He dtiowed that an Executive Comnussion of 
five members, appointed by the Ass^oably, and revocable by the 
Assembly, amounted to the same thing as a ministry appointed 
and revocable on the same principle ; and, fi)r his part, he would 
rather, if caJIed on to act aa minister, be answerable to the 
Assembly, than if appointed by the Assembly. It was a double 
machinery, for which there wajs no use, and which created coiii- 
plexity, withbut answering any oonistituti<Nial purpose. Subse- 
quent ev^:Lts proved Odilon Barrot to be right ; for when a grea^ 
danger arose some weeks afterward, the Assembly, without wast* 
ing time in discussion, broke the Exeentive Commission, and 
substituted a single chief, identified with the ministry which be 
should form. Thus the force of circumstances led to the point 
which escaped general deliberation,, of a ministry directly answer- 
able to the Assembly ; but created through the simple agency of 
a chief of the executive power, whose own views were in accord- 
ance with those of the majority. 

To return to Odilon Barrot. What strange reflections must 
have passed through his mind ! It was he who presided over 
the series of Reform Banquets, which, organized by Duvwgier de 
Hauranne, led to the fall of the Monarchy. It was the course 
which he himself adopted relative to the last of the series, that 
decided the fate of the dynasty. It was he who uttered the last 
words in the Chamber of Deputies on behalf of the Regency of 
the Duchess of Orleans, when that respected lady, in those 
widowed robes that recalled the premature death of het popular 
husband, and with her two children by the hand, oflered the 
mute appeal of her respectable life as the best guarantee of % 
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prudent and honorable discharge of the trust she was ready to 
accept. It was he, who, on the morning of the 24 th of Febru- 
ary, was the ELing's Minister in the palace— -'< the father of the 
people/' out of doors ; in the evening, was hooted by an armed 
mob from the tribune of the Chamber he would have saved by 
timely reform. Never had a public man been so bufleted and 
overwhelmed in the midst of illusions, and all owing to a want 
of that perspicuous power which enabled Napoleon to perceive 
the very moment of action-— a moment that will not stay upon 
the sUppery brink ; it must be seized by the prompt hand of 
resolute genius with the rapidity with which lightning cleaves 
the oak, or it is gone. 

M. Odilon Barrot is an orator, and a great one ; well versed 
ia constitutional lore, and with a bold, round voice, that goes 
home to the hearts of men ; but he is not a man of ready judg- 
ment. After Lafayette, he took his place naturally at the head 
of that portion of the opposition that sought and labored in vain 
to accompUsh the veteran's sponsorial promise for Louis-Philippe, 
that he would surround the throne with Republican instituticHis ; 
for it is a fact, that Lafayette never did beheve that France was 
fitted for an unmixed Republic. There was this difiference 
between the views of Odilon Barrot and M. Thiers, that while 
the former exerted himself to obtain a parliament purged of place- 
men, and a widely-extended suffrage, the latter cared not for 
reform at all, or rather was opposed to it ; satisfied, if he could 
obtain for the Chamber, such as it was, the virtual government 
of the country. He wanted to deprive the King of his personal 
influence over ministers, and to erect the minister into an inde- 
pendent agent of the majority in parliament. " The King should 
reign, but not govern." M. Odilon Barrot thought it quite idle 
to seek to en£>rce such a maxim, so long as the Chamber con- . 
tained fifty-five direct dependents on the Crown ; and a great 
number of functionaries besides, dependent, more or less, on the 
minister of the day. So long as the King could, through his 
own influence, undermine an obnoxious minister, it was idle to 
expect that he would voluntarily accept for rule of conduct, the 
" Le Roi regns mats Tie gouverne pas'' of M. Thiers, Thus it 
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was that M. Thiers was ready to take the Chamher as it was, 
provided that he should have the direction of the instrument, 
unsound as it might be ; while M. Barrot never would take 
office, except on the express terms of reform in parliament. True 
to his principles, and of disinterested probity, M. Odilon Barrot 
might, with more energy of character, have formed a party to 
which the country would haTe looked for guidance, and have 
carried to power ; ' but, wanting the reputation of a practical 
aptitude for affairs, the most that was accorded them was an 
inactive esteem. There was enough of sentimental sympathy, 
but not enough of encouraging support. 

It happened unfortunately i^r M. Barretts administrative 
reputation, that he filled the high office of Prefect of the Seine, 
in the year 1832, when the palace of the Archbishop of Paris 
was sacked ; and when, with worse than Gothic barbarity, not 
merely the furniture and building were destroyed, but the books, 
some of them of rare value, were torn, or burnt, or flung into the 
Seine. The Prefect, armed by his situation with executive 
powers for the suppression of disturbance in the good city of 
Paris, did not put forth his authority in the right way or at the 
right moment ; and, although it may be going too far, even in 
the way of hyperbole, to say that he looked on an impassive 
spectator, yet never did Odilon Barrot recoVer the impression that 
was made by that event. 

His conduct on the 2 2d of February, is considered to have been 
deficient — ^fatally deficient in tact. He ought to have accepted 
the conditions offered by the Government, namely — ^to allow the 
guests to go separately to the Banquet, instead of forming a pro- 
cession calculated to cause a disturbance of the peace ; and as soon 
as the guests were seated, a Commi&saire de Police would protest 
against this meeting, and hisjproces verbal be made the ground of a 
proceeding at law, for the sake of testing the legality of Reform 
Banquets. To a man whose mind was imbued with constitu- 
tional lore, himself a lawyer, such a proposition ought to have 
been peculiarly tempting. Pleading in a Court of Justice, there 
was afibrded to him the opportunity of achieving a moral victory, 
and, perhaps, of laying the foundation of a plan for working through 
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the institutions for the correction of institutions, instead of by- 
appeals to brute force. By refusing the ofier made to him, M. 
Barrot did the great harm of allowing the mass of the people to ' 
fall into the error that the Banquet had been forbidden, and that 
the Government had drawn the sword. His last act, wise as it 
was in conception, and noble as it was in its attempted execu- 
tion, only served to compromise M. Barrot with the Republic. 
He disappeared in the tumultuous finale of the Monarchy, a beaten, 
repudiated, humiliated man, whose name, inscribed for a moment 
on the list of the Provisional Government, was disdainfully erased ; 
and one of the most unpopular of men on the night of the 24th, 
was the powerful orator and patriot — the leader of the Reform 
party for eighteen years. 

M. Odilon Barrot, as his name indicates, is of Irish descent. 
His features are unmistakably Hibernian, and of that order which 
proves that the native comparison to the once favorite — ^for now 
it is, alas ! but a treacherous — esculent was well justified by 
resemblances that could not escape an acute and witty people. 
But although the countenance be of ordinary Celtic, the forehead 
and fine bold head are of a highly intellectual order. The voice 
is in accordance with so noble a temple of legal and constitutional 
thought — ^it is of the church-organ, rather than of the trumpet 
kind. The orator's manner is somewhat ostentatious, and his 
dress and walk are indicative of a strong tinge of self-satisfaction 
— so far not belying the Celtic blood, either in its Hibernian or 
Gallic development. Such is M. Odilon Barrot, an efiective 
orator,, yet inoperative leader ; an honest man, but vacillating 
politician ; bold and noble in his movement, omtil the moment of 
action comes, and then lost. So powerful was his language on 
the present occasion, that, by a striking coincidence, it brought 
M. de Lamartine to the tribune. 

It was Lamartine who repelled the Regency — ^it is Lamartine 
who makes his first Republican speech in reply to the last defender 
of the Monarchy. He acknowledged the power of M. Odilon 
Barrot, whose word, he said, had much authority over his mind 
on such subjects. He had nothing to add to the force of M. Jules 
Favre's reasoning on the necessity of an Executive Commission-^ 
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for he could not comprehend the position of a Ministex obliged to 
come every minute to take the opinion of the Assembly upon an 
act that might require speed and secrecy ; but there his accordance 
with that unsentimental man stopped. Referring to social dangers, 
he could see none. " I proclaim aloud, that I do wat fear partiea ; 
the parties were vanquished, from the day when you appeared 
within these walls, before the whole nation, from which you have 
been evoked by Universal Suffrage, bringing with you o^t only 
all rights, but all forces. I do not fear to affirm to my country, 
and to history, that there is no party to^day-^-^here are no faotioas 
who can prevail for one hour in thift country.'' 

The Assembly was too young, too fresh, and too ardent, qoI to 
relish such optimist sentiments ; even M. LedriihilollijaL, m a few 
ardent words, showed himself an eclectic ; but when the debate 
was closed, and an opportunity was a^rded ta the mass, to show 
ingenuity by amendments, sub*amendments, suggestions, cjcitieisins, 
and small speeches, the scene that ensued was of the most confused 
and stormy description, and such as filled the observing pabUe 
with despair. The President rang his deiepi-toned hand-ball, till 
it sounded like the tocsin over a city in rebellion. Laying it 
down, he protested that no human strength eould suffie« for hia 
duties. The guttural notes of Barbes, especially^ were heavd 
amidst the din, like the crackling and sputtering of wood in the 
roar of a conflagration. At length, after extraordinary eflbrts, the 
resolution to have an Executive Commission, to be composed of 
five members, chosen by ballot, was fairly rescued fmxk this i 
of confusion and trouble^ 
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TB« KXDBCXJtmfe (JOIBMISSIOII— DECLINE OF LAMAXTlNfi ^ITS CAtTSB 

— «. WOLOWSKI RAISES TttE W6RKMfiN*S QUESTtON PEtTPm, A 

WORKMAN, OIPPOSES LOTOS BLANC— -FEELING IN THE CLtmS. 

On Wednesday, 10th o[ May, tlie Natiooal Attiembly elected, 
by ballot, the Executive Commissioii of Groventment. The opera- 
tion was very tedious ; but as the names of the fire ExeeutiTe 
Commissioners had been already settled, by that sort of sub- 
terraneous understanding of which parliamentary parties have 
the secret, the sole subject of curiosity was as to the relative 
numbers. At a little after four o'eloek the result was made 
known. 

Number of voters 794 

Absolute (or necessary) nai^rity . ^ . . . 398 

The Citizen Arago 725 votes. 

" Gamier Pages .... 716 " 

" Marie 702 " 

" Lamartiae 643 " 

" Ledru-RoUin .... 458 " 

These five were consequently declared Members of the Exeen- 
tive Commission of the Government of the Bepubho. 

Lamartine below Arago, Gamier Pages, and Marie ! The 
result caused extreme surprise, both in and out of doors. Ledru^ 
Rollin, hngo intervaUo, last of all ! The character of the As- 
sembly was significantly determined. It had been returned under 
the auspices of Ledru-Rollin, who, as Minister of the Intmor, 
was charged with the management of the elections. He had 
set himself to the wwk with his aoeustomed energy and charac- 
teristic indiscretion. His Commissioners, with no other respon- 
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sibility than " their own consciences," and with " unlimited 
powers," traversed the country ; and their acts showed, that 
while they literally interpreted their authority, they had, in 
conscience, a blind or treacherous monitor. They overdid their 
business, and instead of subduing, or deluding the people of the 
provinces, they excited their distrust, and aroused their vengeance. 
From fear, or prudence, the representatives — ^truly expressing 
the sentiments of their constituents, joined in proclaiming the 
Republic, did well their parts of factitious enthusiasts ; but when 
their act was sh^^uded in the mystery of the balloting urn, they 
revealed, unwittingly, the true sentiments of the majority by 
marking their disdain for the Coryphon of the revolution. Had 
it not been for Lamartine, there can be no doubt that Ledru- 
Rolhn would have been extinguished, and the numerical weak- 
ness of his party in an Assembly, returned in the very ardor of a 
fresh revolution, exposed beyond doubt 'or question. If Lamar- 
tine had, on the other hand, listened to the overtures that had 
been made to him, and had he made a declaration satisfactory to 
the sense of the country, which was anxious only for peace and 
security, and trembled at the perspective opened by those who 
were subsequently called Red Republicans ; had he given a pal- 
pable pledge, by an act that was conservative of property, family, 
and religion ; had he, in a word, separated himself from Ledru- 
Rollin, he would have found himself at the head, instead of being 
but within one of the foot of the Conmiission ; he would have 
had the darling ambition of his heart gratified, by being made 
the first President of the Repubhc ; he would have been at the 
head of the country, and have taken his place in history among 
those great men who — ^themselves the best expression of the best 
feelings of their own times— -^arry their coimtry on a great step 
further in its progress to good, and stamp their immortal image 
on their generation, as if, god-like, they had molded it all them- 
selves. Be it strength, or be it weakness, be it true generosity, 
be it self-sacrificing magnanimity, or be it self-deception — ^be it 
theatrical assumption of an attitude intended to win admiration, 
be it goodness or amiability, be it what it might — ^Lamartine in 
covering Ledru-Rollin wiUi his own blazing shield, and lifting 
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liim to power with himself, received that fatal whisper, '< Cassio, 
I forgive thee, but never more be officer of mine." 

Very much might certainly have be^i said in justification of 
Lamartine's decision. Ledru-Rollip, thrown out of the Grovem- 
ment, would, it must be allowed, have been received in the arms 
of the Revolutionists, already dissatisfied with the composition of 
the Assembly. He would have afibrded them a leader and a 
name. He was the unmixed democrat, the very expression of 
the Republic in February. Expelled from the Govemment, he 
would have been the expression of the Revolution conquered by 
reaction. A struggle must have come. In the Government he 
could form but a unit. He would be bound by honor and inter- 
est to his colleagues, and yet neutralized by their influence. But 
the answer to all this was quickly furnished by events ; for the 
struggle followed immediately, while the Executive was weak- 
ened by the distrust of the Assembly. 

Lamartine did not probably estimate the depth of parliament- 
ary dislike for the Ultra-Republicans. His ear had been con- 
founded by the din of Vive la R^publiquey and his eye dazzled 
by the breadth and extent of fresh Republican devotion ; but 
palliations of error will not do for men who take upon themselves 
the initiative of crises involving the fate of nations. His sagac- 
ity was at fault. His moral courage did not come up to the 
mark. He could not part with his distrusted companions. He 
failed to see the latent power that only awaited the voice of a 
competent chief to show itself in its immensity. He would have 
been reproached? true, and he might have been stabbed by a 
ruffian. But the confusion, and the complexity, and the danger 
besetting his situation, would have made the strong decision he 
might have taken his title-deed to the Chieftainship of the French 
people. From this day forth Lamartine was no more the same 
man. He who forbade the Regency, and who like an impro- 
vised Cromwell, put his foot on the bauble of the Crown, and 
led the people to the Hotel-de-Ville, might have acted under the 
momentary intoxication of a poetic frenzy, or he might have taken 
a clear, well-calculated view of the future. He was a rash or a 
bold man, according to the way in which he would sustain thence- 
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forward the |Kifit he h^ mzed. Was he a Rienzi, a M^aniello, 
or a Cromwell, Gt Washingtoa, or Bonaparte ? The first act of* 
Ihe author of the '* History of the G-irondists,** only raised a pre- 
Bsmption that he was a man of decision. His next, when he 
struck down the red flag and inaugurated the tri-color, in a burst 
of eloquence that can never die, was a brave act. From that 
moment the eloquent member of the Provisional Grovemment had 
won his spurs. Th^ marvelous eloquence with which he en- 
chanted, subdued, and ruled France, will ever remain the most 
strikiBg illustration of the sober truth of Milton's description : — 

.... resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie. 

His re|dies to the various addresses from people of all countries, 
and his diplomatic papers were alike models of that prudence and 
eloquence that flow from exalted wisdom. It would be idle to 
deny that the career of M. de Lamartine, from the morrow of 
the Revolution to the day of which we are now speaking, was 
beneficial to his country. He directed the extravagances of 
excited passions into the channels of philanthropic sympathy, by 
opening prospects of chivalrous adventufe. He put a check upon 
the long-brooding enmity felt toward England, when, had he 
hinted invasion, the hint would have been obeyed, although ruin 
should have been the consequence. One act more — an under- 
standing and appreciation of the majority of the Assembly, a 
separation from the Ultra-Republicans, a defiance of the conse- 
quences, moral and physical — and Lamartine was at the head of 
the country. Conciliation was the desire and excuse of Lamar- 
tine. He wished to reconcile irreconcilable elements. He fan- 
cied that he could talk down all difiiculties, for he had talked 
down many. He who could still the passions' of mobs, thought 
he had only to take a mob leader, or ruthless demagogue, submit 
him to the mesmerism of his influence, and take him into a para- 
dise of pure visions, where he would leave the dross of his dema- 
gogueism. The Assembly estimated the motives, but their more 
practical estimate of men suggested that Lamartine was mistaken, 
and that the fate of the country 6duld hot be trusted to a self- 
deluding statesman. 
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As soon as the Executiye Commission was formed, it was at 
once challenged to the consideration of the two questions to which 
the Republic stood committed. The great foreign question of 
the emancipation of nationalities, and the great domestic question 
of the organization of labor. M. Wolowski opened botii ques- 
tions in the same speech. As a Pole who had become a natural- 
ized Frenchman, he presented a petition from the Poles of Posen, 
Cracow, and Gallicia ; as a Professor in the Institution des Arts 
et Metiers, he deemed himself competent to treat the workmen's 
question. The man who stood forward so prominency to stir up 
danger, the extent of which he did not suspect, was a Professor, 
and nothing more. His language was sententious, his manner 
cold, and neither were improved by an elaborate efibrt at warmth. 
The Poles, however admired as a people, do not enjoy much 
esteem as individuals in Pari^-^the needy and the proscribed 
sddom do. The needy must have recourse to shifts, that strip 
even the proscribed of romance. To M. Wolowski these obser- 
vations do not apply, for he had won for himself, by the exercise 
of talents and acquirements, an honored position ; but he was not 
efiective in the Assembly, and that was all which was then 
wanted. As the Italian Question was held to be intimately con- 
nected with that of Poland, M. de Lamartine, as Ex-Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, announced his intention of treating both on 
the following Monday, destined to become memorable. 

The Labor Question was seized on by a more redoubtable 
champion. Loais Blanc proposed and argued strenuously for 
the formation of a new administrative department, devoted ex- 
clusively to the Labor Question, under the name of Ministere 
du Progres. The erection of such a department had been his 
dream from the moment that he formed one of the Provisional 
Grovernment. Had he pressed it, and made an appeal to his 
partisans out of doors, he would have provoked a collision. The 
Provisional Government, in order to give him and Albert em- 
ployment, invented the magnificently deceptive delegation of 
tradesmen to take their seats in the Chamber of £x-Peers, with 
Louis Blanc in the place of the Chancellor, Due Pasquier.' Had 
it not been for this brilliant invention, the other members of the 

D 
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Provinonal Govemmait might bate beon ihaxuvm oat of Ike win- 
dows of the Hotel-do-Yille. 

Upon the meetiiig of the National Aamabkj, M. Louis Blane 
diBSolYod the delegation, and demanded the lormatiMi of this 
administration, as the fiilffilnMnt of the pMge made to the 
working clniscs, and as the only e^etivs means, mmneoYer, of 
arriving, through official and scientifie afiproaohes, at the final 
completion of the oiganization of lahot. He was now coldly 
recmved by the Assembly, a i^gulaiiy organiasd re pros entative 
body, protected by the amwd Natiimal Onaid; and he was 
repUed to by M. Peupin, the operatrre, who snbstitated the 
more harmlefls resolntion of a Committee of Inqoiiry. They had, 
he said, Ministers of Pnblic Works» and of Agiioultnre; they did 
not want to go on royagcs of disoovevy ; the workmen wanted 
work, and only work, and that would oome with a revival of 
ccmfidence and credits Yet the Assembly Mt that the question 
could not be diiqposed of Hghtty ; they knew that at that moment 
th^e were loose assemblages of workmen in their neighborhood, 
who were watching anxiously and menacingly the mode in whi<di 
their question would be treated. To set it aside would hnve 
been impossible^ and wlnle a Commission of Inquiry was substi- 
tuted, great oare was taken to let it be tmderstood that it wan a 
serious and substantial inquiry. M. Freslon, subsequently a 
Cabinet IVGnister, hazarded tiie following dediaratiott: "The 
National Assembly will, of necessity, pose aU the great basis of 
the organization erf* labor ; and if it did not do so, it would be 
cursed by posterity, and be despised by France." There can be 
no doubt that the Assembly viras tried for the acts of the day in 
the Clubs oi Paris, and condemned. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
mrLxmNcs of emimsnt men — h. vivien — the new ministrt— 

THEIR DEFICIENCIES «-H. FLOCON, THEIE SPOKESMAN. 

The sittkig of Thimday, the 1 1th of May, was not remark- 
able. The rales for regulating the manner of their debates were 
discuaged and agreed to. They di£ered little from those which 
had been followed by the old pariiament. There was a great 
deal of o(HiiusKm, disorder, and irregularity. A multitude of 
propositions, more or less trivial, were presented, riK>wing gener- 
ally how eompletely miaocnstoined to parliamentary usages, or 
to the usages of pablie meetings of any kind, were a very great 
portion of the Assembly. It was evident that there had been 
BO pievioas training, and the want of popular political education 
was not compensated for by any apparent aptitude for debate. 
There was much squabbling— -mnch talking-— much badly im- 
provised suggestion, and criticism, and for the President the 
Heiealean task of keeping order. 

There was one gratifying sign, however, amid this Babel of 
kmgues and moral chaos. Whether it arose from curiosity on 
the part €^ the provincial members, or whether it was owing to 
the influence always exercised by real superiority, certain it was, 
that as soon as a man of eminence ascended the tribune, he was 
Bvre to obtain a deferential hearing. M. Vivien, who had been a 
Cabinet Minister under Mol4, and again under Thiers, and of course 
BO Ripubliccdn de la veiUe, was nevertheless chosen to be Chair- 
man, or as it is called, Reporter, of the Committee for preparing 
roles fi>r the government of the debates. He is a tall, mild, fresh- 
oomplezioned man, wearing his hair in that flowing way which 
the possessors take to be symptomatic of their Frank and aristo- 
cratic descent. For the Franks are to the Celts, what the 
Normans in England are to the Saxons— that is, the ancestral 
Knuoe of great houses. 
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M. Vivien's established reputation for probity, his temperate 
liberalism, the fireedom of his name from factious efibrts, and his 
sober bonhommie, won their way calmly and persuasively ; and 
this mild triumph e^cted much, for it set the example of influ. 
ence on the part of the members of the old parliament, who 
would have been proscribed by the Ledru-Rollins, had the tem- 
per of the country qnly proved what they had expected to find it.~ 
The names of the new Ministry were announced in the course of 
the day. They were some of them under-secretaries of the 
members of the Executive Commission, while they had them- 
selves filled the postk of ministers in the Provisional Grovemment. 
Thus M. Jules Bastide, the secretary of M. de Lamartine, was 
created Minister for Foreign Afiairs ; M. Duclerc, the secretary 
of Gamier Pages, was made Finance Minister ; Colonel Charras, 
a secretary in the War Department, viras made Minister of War ; 
Admiral Casy, Minister of Marine. The Ministry of the Interior 
was given to M. Recurt, a medical doctor. Not one of these 
ministers was capable of delivering himself of two consecutive 
sentences at the tribune. 

M. Bastide, although he had been a writer in the Natiorudt 
was obliged to commit to paper the shortest ministerial explana- 
tion. M. Duclerc, a young man of formal exterior, and wearing 
a long beard, as little in accordance with his years as was the 
solemn fi)ppery of this capricious fashion in accordance with the 
plainness of mind and manner expected in a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the most dangerous of all dealers in folly. He could 
Btanmier through a statement indeed, but the matter would be as 
bad as the manner. Doctor Recurt, like many other doctors, 
could only shake his head. The Minister of War could not 
speak daggers ; and he of the Marine exhibited indeed a benevo- 
lent rubicundity of visage, but as innocent of political expression 
as the figure-head of a firigate. Now although M. Bastide is a 
worthy, honest, and even religious man ; and M. Duclerc a gen- 
tleman of good intentions ; and all the rest honorable men ; yet, 
in the eyes of the public, they were still but the under-secretaries 
of the Executive Commission ; and, whatever mistake might 
have been committed by jdl or either, could not have been 
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atoned for by a change of ministers. A power, not in harmony 
with opinion, can not last long ; and the shape that the Groyem- 
ment had taken was odd and unsatisfactory in the eyes both of 
the advocates for a ministry directly elected by the House, and 
in the view of those who looked in vain for an Executive relieved 
of responsibility by the mere removal of an obnoxious Cabinet. 
The other posts were assigned to^members of the Ex-Provisional 
Grovemment. M. Cr6mieux resumed the Ministry of Justice ; 
M . Camot, that of Public Instruction ; M. Bethmont took the 
portfolio of Public Worship, which was separated fiom that of 
Justice, because of the Jewish faith of the Justice Minister ; and 
the Ministry of Commerce was given to M. Flocon. Another 
doctor, M. Tr61at, was made Minister of Public Works. M. 
Marrast was created Mayor of Paris ; M. Pagnerre was appoint- 
ed Secretary-General of the Executive Commission, with a de- 
liberative voice in Council ; and Caussidiere to the Police. All 
the members of the Provisional Government were provided for, 
with the exception of Louis Blanc and Albert. Even with 
the help of these supplementary names, there was perhaps never 
an instance of a Cabinet obliged to expound, explain, and de- 
fend its acts before a popular assembly so deplorably deficient 
as was this first legitimate Ministry of a Republic, about to 
propound the most momentous questions that had ever shaken 
society. 

. The leadership of the House devolved on M. Flocon, for nei- 
ther the Foreign Minister nor Home Minister could answer the 
simplest question; and who and what was M. Flocon? His 
own description of himself is, that '* he had been a conspirator 
all his life." He did not look a Pierre ; he was not " a bold- 
&ced villain." Fancy a small,' bent, thick-set figure — a white, 
swollen visage — a dull, smoked eye ; and yet this habituS of the 
estaminet had, by his attendance in the stenographer's gallery of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and his subsequent contributions to 
the Reforme journal, acquired sufiicient use of speech and lan- 
guage to enable him to shine, by comparison with his colleagues, 
although his shining was not brilliant. Flocon belonged, by 
sentiment and temperament, to the dranocrats of the Blanc and 
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Albert • school ; bat he could not make up hit mind to separate 
himself fimn Ledru-KoUin, who had appointed him editor of his 
journal, the Bkfarme, It was in the office of this then obscure 
paper that the conspirat<Hn met on the night of the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, and reserved upon striking a blow lor ^le Bepubhc. Flo- 
con shouldered his gun brayely, and next day fi>ught at the ChUr 
teau d'Eau, and hdped to bum and destroy that post opposite 
the Palais Royal, in which, for a long hour and a half, some 
threescore Munioipal Guards resisted till they peiiahed to a man. 
Heated with this achieTeniQnt, the mob, comparatively a handM 
of deqfmndoes, rushed to the Tuileries, through an army that 
might have crushed them, bat which stood without leaders or 
Mders ; entered the Ch&teau ; caused a panic that at this day 
appears absurd ; frightened away the Royal Family, in presenee 
of a magnificent display of horse, loot, and artillery ; crossed the 
undefended bridge of the Chamber of Deputies ; smote down 
the Regency ; were about to shoot M. de Lamartine by mistake ; 
th^ft followed him to the H6tel«de*Ville. When a dynasty fell 
so, Flocon deserved to rise ! Between cigars, billiards, and the 
leadership of the Assembly, how pleasantly must have passed 
away the brief period of his ministerial existence ! 

Dr. Tr61at could speak pretty well on the subject virith vdiich 
he was worried to deatlu--the Atdiem Natianauz. He is a 
thin, sallow man, with a melancholy Toice, and began his 
speeches as if he was about to cry ; and doleful, truly, vras the 
burthen of his lachrymose lament— -4o which recurrence will 
have to be frequently made, as we approach the days of June. 
Well and appropriate as he could speak upon his special theme, 
he could not fill the part of orator for the Cabinet. 

M. Bethmont soon resigned, and the portfolio of Public Wor- 
ship vtras re-attached to that of Justice, to the satisfiiction of 
Cremieux, who felt the stigma on his creed. M. Camot was 
too cold, too reserved, too phlegmatic, for a speaker ; and thus 
it happened, that the oratorical team of the Cabinet, to drag it 
through the deep ruts and the mire in which it was so often to 
sink, and to show off on gala-days, was composed of Cr6mieux 
and Flocon, personally the least aUractive of the bt. 
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The members of the Directory could midoubtedly descend 
ficom their imperial state to the tribmie ; but, by marking more 
completely the insufficiency and mediocrity of their Ministers, 
they but served to show, Uiat, in estahUshing one sort of con- 
stitutional £Bible, they had set up another of a very inferior 
kind. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

H. BEERTER ^NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, SON OF JEROMB. 

A DISCUSSION as to the manner of electing a Committee to 
prepare a draft of the Constitution, filled up the greater part of 
Friday, the 12th of May. M. Benryer took an active part in 
the proceeding. M. Berryer, although his presence excited no 
mark of hostility, yet was he received coldly, indeed indifierently. 
He seldom interfered afterward, although had he obtained suf- 
ficient encouragement, there can be little doubt that he would 
have been tempted to indulge in the ample floods of his magnifi- 
cent elocution. The chivalrous leader of the Legitimist party, 
throughout so many weary years, has been compared with Mira- 
beau. The comparison is only just to the extent, that neither 
were reading men ; that both loved society, and drew their 
information from the conversation of well-instructed men, who 
acted as store-ships for those mightier vessels of war. The tongue 
of scandal, which was once so busy with the ugly. Medusa-headed 
aristocrat, Mirabeau, whose fiery passions hurried him into a rev- 
olutionary leadership, and whose insatiate wants subdued him 
into the secret pensioner of a doomed King — that poisonous 
tongue has spared the handsome and luxurious barrister. 

A fortuneless man, who clings to a fallen cause, especially 
when highly gifled, makes great sacrifices, for which he is no 
doubt repaid by those half-sad, half-hopeful moments of solitary 
indulgence, so dear to the finely-toned soul, and for which, per- 
haps, the tumultuous duties and pleasures of successful public 
life could not afibrd compensation. 

M. Berryer was made for the Church. Had he appeared in 
the pulpit, he would have been the legitimate successor of the 
Bossuets, Massilons, F16chiers, and F6n^ons. He would have 
had no rival in his day. His voice is beautiful, and of that 
unctuous fiillness which would have carried to the soul the 
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cheering and comforting messages of the New Testament. Lan- 
guage bubbles on his lips, and flows forth with a copiousness 
that seems independent of will ; and when language comes out 
with clear and rapid spontaneousness, so the man, appearing not 
to invent, looks a vessel of abundance ; then it is that people 
believe in inspiration. The speaker has not time, or seems not 
to have time, to arrange his words, pregnant though they be 
with mind, expanded to genius. With such a one, an argument 
may fail in logical precision ; but an exhortation would be as a 
chorus of heavenly harps. 

Berry er is in appearance a perfect gentleman. He is remarkably 
handsome, of the Cannii^ style of graceful, manly beauty. He is 
too liberal to suit the tastes of every one of his party ; for, like all 
great natural orators, he must be more or less imbued with popular 
leanings ; and is not his instrument the congregated people in the 
persons of their representatives ? The Legitimists preserve the tra- 
ditions of courtiership, and of a courtiership such as was practiced 
under Charles X., rather than under Louis XYIII., whose mind 
was touched with the philosophy of the eighteenth century. To 
the mind of Berryer, the Monarchy is a magnificent chain, binding, 
from St. Louis to the Martyr of the Revolution, the chivalrous 
history of France. To destroy the Monarchy, is to quench the 
sun of the national records. There is nothing in the Monarchy, 
no more than in the Church, incompatible with the easy develop- 
ment of popular institutions. Though all men should vote, there 
is no reason why royalty should fall. Berryer is no political 
bigot ; he has no personal antipathies. He can enjoy the witty 
talk of Thiers, and leave it to the public judgment to deal with 
the admirer of Danton and the worshiper of Napoleon. So ex- 
pansive a nature ought to have won upon the National Assem- 
bly ; but, as the advocate's position and popular disposition stand 
between him and some of his own party, so does his sensitive re- 
pulsion of low-bred coarseness make it impossible for him to place 
himself on a familiar footing with so undisciplined aii audience. 

In the course of this day the Assembly was startled by the 
appearance at the tribune of Citizen Napoleon Bonaparte, son of 
Jerome, the Ex-King of Westphalia. The resemblance to his 
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great uncle is truly remarkable. He has the same maflsiye das- 
•icality of head and features, the same deep olive complezioii — ^it 
was Ihe very head that is seen on the Arc de Triomphe de 
FEtoile, and cast, as it were, ul living bronze. Had Louis-Na- 
poleon such a head, his popularity would hare been hero-worship. 
As you examine the countenance, the impression is weakened, 
and the more weakened as you watch the man moving about. 
He is young, but not slight, as his uncle was at the same age ; 
his look indicates quickness and wile, rather than profound talent. 
He seems clever, but of no high order of cleverness. Were it 
not for the likeness to the Napoleon, he would pass for a fiishion- 
able young gentleman, neither better nor worse than most fash- 
ionable young gentlemen are. As he walks along the passage on 
the height of the right, presenting only his profile and shoulders 
between the back bench and wall, the moving bust might be 
taken for a spectral appearance of the Emperor. His business at 
the tribune was not ominous of good. He moved to have all 
diplomatic papers connected with Poland and Italy produced, to 
enable membra to take part in the discussion of tiie Polish and 
Italian Questions, fixed &r the following Monday-^-a day to be 
forever memorable. 
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CHAPTEU IX. 

PBTinaN Df TAVOK OT POLAMB BAD FEELINO T0WA&D THE 

NATIONAL GUARDS-^THE PETB DB LA V&ATEENITB POSTPONED 

—AGITATION OUT OF DOORS-— PROCESSION OF THE CLT7BS 

INVASION OF THE ASSEMBLT-— ITS ATTEMPTED OVERTHROW-^ 
RASPAIL, BLANQUI, HUBBR, ETC.-— ^ REVOLUTION OF AN HOUR 
^-SOBRIER*B EXPEDITION— -PANIC IN PARIS— ARREST OF THE 
CONSPIRATORS— NIGHT SCENE. 

A GREAT muster of the Clubs of Paris was to have taken place 
on Saturday morning, the 13th of May, for the alleged purpose 
of carrying a petition to the Assembly in favor of Poland. 
Whether it was that time had not been aSbxded &r preparation, 
or that Saturday being a precious day to the workman, while 
Monday is traditionally the great Saturnalia of the idle, or for 
the sake of masking their real intentions, only a veiy small body 
of persons assembled at the Column of February on the Place de 
la Bastile. As the jHKKsession moved along it was swelled in its 
course by the ever ready contributions of the flaneurs, and by 
the time it reached the Madeleine, the crowd was pretty consid- 
erable. There a halt took place, out of a£^cted respect for the 
Assembly ; a deputation merely took the petition, which, by pre- 
concerted arrangement, was received by M. Vavin, representative, 
a gentleman conspicuous for his zeal in the Polish cause. 

The petition was received as coolly as if tiie Assembly had 
been the House of Commons ; and there can be little difficulty 
in believing that the manner of its reception was watched and 
reported, and employed as a motive fi>r a fiirther more powerful 
demonstration on Monday. It so happened that the day was 
exceedingly hot, and &e wine-shops were filled in all directions 
with the members of this experimental expedition. The men 
drank and discussed, and the more they discussed the more they 
drank; and what with drinking and talking and the burning 
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weather, and tlie incitements of malignant agents among them, 
they conducted themselves in such a way as to alarm the neigh- 
borhood, and the rappd was beaten for calling out the National 
Guards. Such offense did the beating of the rappel give, that 
the drums were seized and smashed on the Boulevards, opposite 
the Foreign Office itself. This was reported far and wide, and 
that enmity against the civic force, which already had begun to 
display itself among the blouses^ although they might be National 
Guards if they chose, was very much increased. 

A grand fete had been annoimced for the next day, under the 
title of Fete de la Fraternity, . The project was marred by a 
public announcement on the part of Louis Blanc, and of the 
delegates of workmen who had sat at the Luxembourg, that inas- 
much as the promises made to the workmen at the barricades of 
February had not been fulfilled, they would not take the places 
assigned to them in the Champ de Mars. This notification added 
of course to the prevailing excitement ; and there was so much 
reason to apprehend that the fraternal feast would be of a Cain 
and Abel kiiyl, that it was adjourned. 

The proceedings of the Assembly on this day were, with ref- 
erence to the internal regulations of the Chamber, with respect 
to its standing Conmiittee, another matter; but the evident 
ascendency which the old experienced ex-deputies of the liberal 
opposition continued to acquire, became remarkable. Only for 
such men as Odilon Barrgt, Vivien, and Dupin, it would have 
been hardly possible to have extricated any subject out of the 
confusion and chaos in. which all propositions became involved. 
The Ministers could not lead the Assembly ; and when their 
spokesman, M. Flocon, hazarded a proposition of his own, it was 
sure to fall beneath the courteous assaults of some ItSpublicains 
de la veiUe, 

Such a spectacle was not calculated to raise the Assembly in 
the eyes of the Clubs, who had indeed settled the matter in their 
own minds, that it was not up to the Robespierreian revolution- 
ary mark. In such a frame of mind, as the reader may easily 
imagine, did the Club leaders pass Stmday, which, like some of 
the eves of the most dreadful events of the first Revolution, was 
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marked by a terrific thunder-storm. This had the agreeable 
effect of tempering the burning atmosphere, and Monday opened 
with all the fresh geniality of mid-May. The newspapers that 
morning betrayed the presentiments of the public with regard to 
this Polish Question. It was well understood that a powerful 
efibrt would be made to commit France to the hazardous chances 
of a war with the governments of Europe — a war for war's sake 
— a war that would turn the Revolution into a Dictatorship- 
transform the Assembly into a Convention, and cause the Gov- 
ernment to be exercised through Committees of Public Safety, 
while it placed the bourgeoisie at the feet of revolutionary tribu- 
nals. The banner of the Red Republic was to be raised, and 
planted on the ruins of European society. 

There were two parties in the Government, and these two 
parties were called after the newspapers, which, having been the 
instruments of their elevation, became now the organs of their 
poHcy and opinions. The BAforme pronounced for war; the 
National for peace. The language of the former, speaking, as 
was ^ell known, the sentiments of Ledru-RoUin, was well calcu- 
lated to stir up the passions. « The people^'^ it said, ** could not 
understand the policy of the Government ; the people were in- 
dignant at seeing Poland in blood and tears. Were the people 
to see the promises made at the Hotel-de-Yille evaporate iu 
smoke ? They did not desire to sit at ease within their walls, 
enjoying selfishly the benefit of their institutions. There should 
be an armed propaganda ; for a close alliance with aU people was 
the great law of French democracy. Hence it was that the 
bulletins from Posen and from Cracow had caused such emotion 
among the masses ; the people wept and blushed. Would the 
Government," it asked in conclusion, "make their Republic 
selfish and cowardly V* 

The National labored elaborately to show that the Polish 
Question afiected Germany more than France. Poland was 
close to Germany, and Germany lay between her and France. 
French legions on the Rhine would stir up the old Gorman preju- 
dices, and they would have to march through a country converted 
into hostility by a rash and precipitate act of intervention. The 
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power of demociatic ideas to force their own way was repeated 
after M. de Lamartine, and eouusel g^ven, which was probably 
derived from the Jmreau of M. Bastide, that an address should 
go fi>rth ixxxDL the National Assembly to Grermaay and Poland, 
impressing on the one the justice of the eause of a violated nation- 
ality, and assuring the other of the sympathies of France. While 
the organs of the two parties in the Grovemment shadowed in the 
press the divisions of the Council Board, the walk of the city 
were covered with proclamatiims from the Grovemment, calling 
on the people to refrain from those assemblages, which, by dis- 
turbing public tranquillity, were keeping down trade and perpet- 
uating private misery. 

The Clubs, however, had formed their own resolution. They 
assembled at an early hour at the Place de la Bastile, each Club 
following its own staiidard-bearer, and some time after ten o'clodk, 
the procession proceeded on its march. The inhabitants dwelling 
along the whole line of the Boulevards were astonished at the 
G^pectacle that met ^ir eyes. The banners were, some of them, 
large and tawdry ; all of red silk, with the names of the Clubs 
worked in gold, and adorned with gold fringe. The <»owd was 
immense, and marched in regimental order. 

There was the Club of " The Rights of Man," from which 
had issued, a few days before, a truculent manifesto against the 
rich. On another banner was inscribed the title <* Pere Duchesne" 
.—the name of Hebert's infamous journal, under the first Revolu- 
tionr-4 journal "vrntten in the slang talk of the lowest people, 
and conceived in the worst spirit of the wildest Demagogoeism. 
It would not be easy to call to mind all the names and titles, nor 
is it, indeed, necessary ; for the statistics of brutality have but 
little attraction. It is enough to know the g^ieral spirit, lor the 
sake of guarding against it. Without prejudice, it may be said 
that worse faces were never beheld Ihan appeared in that crowd, 
whose dream was of 1793, whose Grod was Robespierre, whose 
symbol was the iovmet^ouge^t ajid whose weapon la sainte guU- 
htine. 

There were faces which fascinated by their very ugliness— the 
ugliness of brooding minds and callous hearts, filled with diaboli- 
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eal pasflioiuu At a moment of halt, I was Bpdken to by a man 
in a blouse, whose cold, glittering eye left an impression, as if a 
snake had nestled in one's bosom. There was that dead smile 
about the mouth, which is the unmistakable seal of villainy. It 
is as the coruscation of corruption con^ared with the glowing and 
gorgeous fresh sunlight of benevolence and innocence. I was 
relieved when the order to march took him away to join his hiss- 
ing demons of war. 

The fellow who h(xte the ionnet^rmtge^ or rather a piece of 
red-painted wood, cut into that shape, was the picture of a human 
brute. H»- had a nnall, tum^d-up nose, and a huge under-jaw, 
with more good humor, however, than others. The standard- 
bearer of the Republicans, who had been wounded in the hneute 
of the Cloitre St. Mery, in 1834, carried his head on one side, 
and looked in that half'fileepy, watching way, given to the pictures 
of Talleyrand. Indeed, he appeared to be a c(xnmon, coarse copy 
of the cold-blooded original, and was» no doubt, one of the springs 
of the movement. Of a man who was intent oa. a newspaper, 
ail that could be seen of his features, hidden by an knmense filthy 
beard, was an occasional glance of a scowling and troubled eye. 
A young man, evidently a leader, was so thin, that his clothes 
hung loosely about him ; but his small, pinched features were 
lighted by a pair of large, wild eyes, indicaldng the utmost auda- 
city and promptitude. 

The master of the ceremonies sat in a bw cabriolet— « fierce 
iRevolutionist, a stout fellow, with a thick beard, named Huber ; 
but snfi^ring under indisposition, the e^ct of long imprisonment. 
It was expected that the procession, on arriving at the Madeleine, 
would have halted, and with an appearance, at least, of respect 
for the Assembly, have sent forward a delegation, as had been 
done by the avant-garde on Saturday. No such thing ! They 
marched fi>rward coolly, and with intrepid indifierence. The 
bridge facing the Chamber had been occupied by some companies 
of the Qurde MobUSi with General Courtais, Commander-in-chief 
of the National Guards, at their head. General Courtais is an 
old man, with a handsome face, whose mingled expression was, 
as before noticed, that of sauoiness and levity. Pleasant and 
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brave, without fense or judgment, was this man ; and with a 
crainng after popuLirity that unfitted him for his post. , The 
leaders, who knew their man, dashed forward, whispered into his 
ear some revolutionary freemasonry, all-powerful over the initiated, 
and the Ch/rde Mobile were ordered to draw the bayonets from 
their guns. The bridge was quietly passed : the foremost of the 
party scaled the peristyle of the Chamber, others rushed into the 
doors at all sides, and in a moment the galleries of the Assembly 
were filled to sufibcation with a mob that electrified the Senate. 
All the avenues were alike quickly filled. 

This vast mass, vast by comparison with the gallery dimensions 
of the building, formed but the head of the advancing column, the 
main body remaining in ignorance of the capture of the outworks. 
Those that followed, quietly marched along to the entrance at 
the rear, where copious room is a^rded by a square, in the 
center of which sits a plaster figure of the Republic, looking like 
all the cold, unimaginative efibrts of artists, who believe not in 
Heaven, to give to abstraction a heavenly look, and only serving 
the purposes of moralizing reflection, by standing upon a basement 
which had been destined under Charles X. to a statue of the mar- 
tyred Louis XVI. Around this brittle image marshaled the 
Clubs. The grille had been shut against them, as were all the 
doors, and for some time there was decent patience, until it was 
ascertained that the invasion of the outworks had been carried 
into the heart of the Assembly, when there arose a very laudable 
desire to take part in the triumph, and to wave their banners 
over the vanquished. During the altercation at the grille^ a 
shot was fired which caused a terrible panic for a few moments, 
but happily did not lead to serious consequences. It had an elec- 
tric effect, although but for a moment, on the Assembly, and on 
the mob within. That shot never was explained ; no more than 
the shot that on the night of the 23d of February rang the knell 
of the Monarchy. There is reason to suspect that it was sys- 
tematically discharged to provoke retaliation, cause a meUe, and 
justify an overthrow of the Government, by exciting popular 
indignation. By a remarkable coincidence, it happened that 
about the time this shot was fired, a man was seized and made 
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prisoner in the neighborhood of the Panth6op, who was spreading 
the cry that at the National Assembly ^they were cutting the 
throatd*^ of the people. So much for what had passed outsfde. 
We must now look within. 

The Assembly had met at twelve o'clock, and as soon as 'the 
ordinary formalities had been gpne through, M. Lacrosse ascended 
the tribune for the purpose of complaining of the conduct of Gren- 
era! Courtais, who had issued a most unwarrantable order of the 
day, informing the National Guards that it was the National 
Assembly that had decided on postponing the second grand fete 
of the Hepubhc. The fact was not so, for all that the Assembly 
had done was to receiye an intimation to that efiect from the Min- 
ister of the Interior. The circumstance impHed, certainly, strange 
levity on the part of the general, and although the fact might 
not, under ordinary circumstances, have been entiUed to much 
importance, yet at a moment when efforts were notoriously mak- 
ing to excite the people against the Assembly, it did look suspi- 
cious. In the absence of General Courtais, who at that moment 
was about to commit an indiscretion of a more serious and suspi- 
cious kind, the incident was not long dwelt upon. 

A number of petitions in favor of Poland were then presented. 
At length the regular business of the day conunenced by an inter- 
pellation from M. Arago, on the affairs of Italy, which brought 
M. Bastide, Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the tribune. France, 
he said, had inaugurated in Europe the dogma of the Sovereignty 
of the People ; that dogma they desired to see propagated, nor 
would they in fact esteem their own emancipation complete, so 
long as there were nations around them whose people were sufier- 
ing. It would be to the eternal honor of France, he pursued, 
that her people, instead of thinking of their own financial and 
commercial embarrassments, pressed forward in favor of their 
brethren of Italy and of Poland. Yes, they owed aid and assist- 
ance to Governments whose origin was like their own. France, 
by her geographical position and national genius, ought to be at 
the head of a happy confederation of free people. Nevertheless, 
they had no right to go unbidden into other countries. If they 
did 80, the prejudices and alarms of nations would be excited by 
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the recolleotion of former inTau<Mui. They Bhould first endenvOT 
to reassure the miaJs of their neighbors, so that th^ might be 
persuaded that France did not desire any territorial advantages 
for herself. They, the French, ought to wait upon their arms, 
ready upon the first invitation to join in the divine work of the 
emancipation of the people. The treaties of Vienna were, to be 
sure, a dead letter ; but he had no doubt that the day was at 
hand when there would be a Caagtem composed 4xf the repre- 
sentatives of firee naticms, to regulate, in a sure and permanent 
manner, the relations ^ countries with one aaothw. The an- 
swer, of which this is the substance, not having satisfied M. 
Arago, M. de Lamartine announced that he would wait for the 
interpellatimi regarding Poland, to answer both together ; on 
which M. Wolowski ascended the tribune. 

He had not proceeded more than a few sentences, when he 
became agitated and nervous ; shouts of Vive la Fologne ! weie 
heard outside from the crowd, that had by this time forced the 
bridge, and firom the light structure of the building---being, as 
the reader is aware, composed of wood, and vary spacious, the 
shouts sounded as from a mob within the square on which the 
building was situated. Several members quitted their seats, and 
were rushing out to see what was the matter, when a voice was 
heard distinctly to exclaim : <* The duty of the National Assem- 
bly is to be at its post in so grave a circumstance as this." The 
warning was timely, and had the intended efi^t, for the mem- 
bers of the Assembly, throughout the scene that fi)llowed, never 
quitted their seats, and exhibited admirable composure and dignity. 

M. Wolowski endeavored to master his ^notion, and proceed- 
ed clearly with his statement, but the attention of his audience 
was otherwise directed, and the shouts of the advancing column, 
increasing more and more, at length enveloped the whole build- 
ing as in a whirlpool of pasdonate exclamation. M. Degouss6e, 
Questor of the Chamber, suddenly entered, and mounting the 
tribune, stood by the side of the advocate of Poland. A memr 
her begged g^ him to get down, and not make a ridiculous scene. 
Now M. Degouss^e was just the man to make a ridiculous scene. 
Tall, thin, and somber, with a sepulchral voice, and very cer^ 
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maniooB, he might have been taken for Djpn Quixote himself; 
but, in truth, he had encountered aomething more aeriouB than a 
wind-mill. The protection of the Assembly had, he said, been 
assigned to the President and the Questors ; and yet, contrary to 
the orders of the Questors, the Commander-in-chi^ df the Na- 
tional Guards had ordered the Grarde Mobile to sheath their 
bayonets. A murmur of indignation ran through the belches. 
A ery was heard that the « Salle was invaded V* *< Summon 
40 Commaader-in-chief to the bar !" exclaimed a member. 
Cl^Qoent Thomas, Colonel of the National Guards, rushed to the 
tribune, and made his stentorian voice resound. A considerable 
mass of people, moved by a sentiment of sympathy fi>r Poland, 
had £)rced their way into the Assembly, in order to present a 
petition. 

This apparent palliation of violence was met by expressions 
d[ anger, and before the speaker had time to explain his mean- 
ing, the galleries were filled with a wild mob, bearing banners, 
shouting for Poland, and elbowing and thrusting the afirighted 
occupants out of their way. ** President, clear the tribune, it is 
your duty !" exclaimed some ; <* There is no liberty here !" cried 
others. *' Let Clement Thomas take the supieme commjmd of 
the National Guards," boldly proposed M. Dupin. 

Barbes rushed to the tribune, and endeavored to take the 
place of Cement Thomas. Several members hurried to the 
foot of the tribune, calling on Thomas not to give way, and 
Thomas held his ground. He is a fine, tall, handsome fellow^ 
with a fiedr beard, of not very polished manners, and a good 
match for Barbes. The National Assembly ought, he said, to 
protest against the violation of which it was the object. At 
this moment, the galleries were filled to suiK)cation. Amidst 
the shouts of the Clubs, were heard shrieks firom women, al- 
thoog^ the greater number, it deserves to be recorded, displayed 
admirable courage and presence of mind. By-and-by the men 
in blouses, and in shabby attire, were seen to drop fsova. the tri- 
bunes into the seats of the members, and before there was time 
lor expostulation, the doors were forced open, and the sdUe was 
filled as by a flood that had^ burst its dykes. 
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It appears that jii^t previous to this invasion, the last fillip had 
been given to the hesitation of the masses, by the appearance of 
Barbes, Albert, and Louis Blanc, bound together by a large flag, 
in a fraternal embrace. This theatrical action, wi^ some appro- 
priate words by Louis Blanc, fired the fancies of the audience, 
who, at this burlesque spectacle, took Louis Blanc on theor 
shoulders^ and rushed into the salle. 

At the head of the mob appeared Sobrier, Blanqui, Raspail, 
and several other leaders of the Clubs. Louis Blanc addressed 
the Clubs, telling them that, if they wished to have the sacred 
right of petition ratified, they would act with moderation. It 
was Raspail who presented the petition ; but on his mounting 
the tribune, there was a burst of indignant exclamation from the 
Assembly, notwithstanding the menaces employed against meni- 
bers in all directions by the mob, armed willi knives and pistols, 
which they openly displayed. One of the invaders stood upon 
the tribune. 

M. Corbon, the editor of the organ of the workmen, caUed the 
" Atelier," himself formerly a working man, left his seat, and 
forcing his way to the chair of the President, took his stand by 
his side, hoping perhaps to save him by his influence, or to share 
his dangers ; and there he stood, showing his dark, mild, thought- 
fiil face, in brave serenity. After considerable delay and great 
tumult, Raspail succeeded in reading the petition. Raspail is a 
man of European celebrity as a chemist, although of a somewhat 
spurious kind. He can boast no diplomas or University degrees, 
and is what would be glorious, if regarded as an unfriended con- 
quest over difficulties of patient force of will — a sdf-taugkt man; 
but which, if it signify a presumptuous self-confidence, unwar- 
ranted by extraordinary natural abilities, is only another name 
for what some call him--^^ qivack. 

For a genius who broke a lance with Orfila, on a point in 
which Orfila is an authority, that of arsenic — ^which Raspail said 
could be found of itself in the human body, or in old chairs and 
tables, and so protested against Orfila's evidence in the case of 
Madame Lafarge, on whose testimony she was condemned for 
having poisoned her husband-— (into what pleasant by-paths of 
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parenthesis are we not occasionally diverted !) — ^for so bold a 
genius, it has to be recorded, that his name is not associated with 
any higher discovery than that of camphor for migraines, and 
camphor substitutes for cigars. He is a bold man, however, this 
Raspail, and headed a mob, determined to overthrow the* Pro- 
visional Government when there was a whisper of backing into 
a regency. Like Marat, he lived among the Faubourgians of 
the left bank of the Seine, and set up a journal, which he called, 
after that ofthe victim of Charlotte Corday, L'Ami du Feuple, 
Such was the man who audaciously usurped the tribune of the 
National Assembly, from which he fulminated a decree for war, 
conveyed in the ai^ted guise of a petition. As soon as it was 
read, the President was about to signify that it should be referred 
to the proper htireaUyhnt he coul4 not make himself heard in the 
deafening confusioli. 

Barbes joined his efiforts to those who sought to have the saUe 
cl^eared, now that the right of petition had been recognized, and 
that the people had defiled before the Assembly ; but while the 
tribune was crowded, and the galleries were cracking (it is sur- 
prising how they held together), and the Clubs were marching, 
and the representatives were receiving insults, menaces, and even 
blows, while weapons were brandished about, and while wantcm ' 
strokes, as if of hammers, suggested the fear that there were some 
diabolical enough to endeavor to knock away the supports from 
the great wooden shed itself, the famous Club-leader, Blanqui, 
was fairly lifted over the heads of the crowd into the tribune, 
not to talk of Poland, but of a more intensely exciting subject, 
that of the miseries of the people. 

Blanqui, like Barbes, was an old conspirator, and bore, like 
him, that unmistakable clay-cold color, which is communicated 
by the constant presence of the prison wall. His features, when 
examined, were spirited and regular ; a long, thin face, high 
noso, and high, but narrow forehead, such as marks men of en- 
terprise rather than thought. But there invested the whole 
countenance a sardonic expression — an intense enjoyment of mis- 
chie^— that would have formed a model for a Mephistophiles 
This man had founded, in June» 1S35, the secret society called 
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Des FamiUes, which merged auhseqiiently into that of Des Sap- 
$ons. He had known P6pin, who was executed for the part he 
had taken in the Fieschi ^lasncre^ and had been apprized in the 
morning of that fearful attempt, by P6pin himself, of the inten- 
tion to fire an infernal machine^ Elanqui was the leader of the 
imetUe of the 12th of May, in which Barbes oorered himself 
with infamy by that cold-blooded amassination of an officer, to 
which ref<»ence has been already made. Orex this Blanqui there 
hung a cloud of suspieicm. In ihe archives of the police had 
been found by the Provisional Crovemment, a paper, giving the 
history and composition, the designs, attempts, and causes of 
fiiilures of the conspirators* agents and fbUovrers ; and it was 
concluded that l^anqui had furnished this confession to the Gtot- 
emment of Louis-Philippe, for the purpose of having his own 
life spared, and the rigors of his confinement mitigated. The 
Provisional Grovemment knew so well the dangerous power of 
Blanqui, that, in order to destroy his infiuenoe, they gave it to 
the " Kevue Retron^ective." The pap«r produced an immense 
sensation ; but Blanqui protested v^th such energy that the whole 
had been concocted to ruin so great a patriot, that he contrived 
to maintain a certain leadership. The consciousness that he iras 
not whdly trusted made him more desperate, and it would not 
be going too far to ass^ that this man, in whose heart, accord- 
ing to the energetic expression of Ledru-Roibn, viras not blood bat 
gall, was capable of equaling the most bloody prototype that 
could be fi>und in the revoluticmary list, firom Marat to Couthon. 
Such was the man who had been lifted into the tribune. He 
began, in his dry, caustic voice, by an allusion to the massacres 
of Bouen ; but, as if the thread of his disoonise had been broken 
by the wild (^out of execratk^a the allunon had raised, he turned 
to the sul^^ect <^ the miseries of the people ; and his words being 
lost again in the shouts and tumult, ho took up the cause of 
Poluid, and demanded an immediate decree that France should 
not return her sword to the sheath until Poland had been re- 
established. 

This speedi was felbwed by frightful tumult. Ledru-BoUin 
at length obtained, if not silence, a mitigation of the fiiry. He 
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declared, that he did not appear aa a member of the Grovem- 
meatf but as a simple r^esa&tatiTe. He assured them that 
their feelings for Poland found an echo in his heart ; he also re^ 
sponded to their wicdies regarding the claims of labor. He fiat- 
t^ed the people on account of their good sense, prudence, etc., 
and got bimself insulted for his pains ; fer he was told that he 
betrayed the people on the 1 7th of March. He would propose, 
he said, that the Assembly idiould declare itself en permanence, 
on condition that the people should retire. Some cried ** ¥es," 
and some cried <<No." Many demanded the formation of a 
Ministry of Labor. Some said, *^Let us retire;" and some 
menacingly demanded an immediate answer to their demands. 
B^aspail and Blanqui endeavored to make the peofde withdraw. 
Huber shouted that they would withdraw, but that l2^y would 
defile two by two, so that the Assembly should see that 300,000 
citizens were watching them. An artillery officer, with drawn 
sword, leading half-a-doaen fellows, took his station behind the 
President, whom he treated as a prisoner. The President refosed 
peremptorily to adjourn the Ass^oably ; £>r he clearly saw that, 
if he did so, the mob would remain, and declare the Goyenunent 
dissolyed. 

Barbes, who until this moment had tried to soothe the people, 
now lost his self-possession, and fulminated the wildest pic^posi- 
tions : an" immediate army for Poland, fto^ & forced contribution 
of a milliard on the rich. A shout of exultation hailed the 
latter propositiim. The mob began to dance and cut capers-* 
some bellowing for two hours' leave of pUlage of Paris. At this 
moment drums were heard beating outside, which raised the 
excitement to £renzy. « Whoever beats the rappd,'' shouted 
Barbes, amid roars of apfdause, « is a trait4Nr !" The President, 
encouraged by the approach of succor, made his voice heard :— 
<< I order you/' said he, <* to leave, and allow the Assembly to 
dehberate." Fists were shaken at him, and he was threateningly 
told to hold his tongue ; still he repeated the order. One shout* 
ed ioi the organization of labor. Huber shouted for tho dtfiiU ; 
while Baqpail labored to induce the mob to retire. '' I will 
have no more to do with you," shouted he, " if you do not vacate 
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the saUe.^* Still the shouts for a Ministry of Labor — ^for Louis 
Blanc, who had been seized and carried in trimnph-— for ven- 
geance on the murderers of the people of E.ouen — ^for Poland — 
arose, while the drums were heard to beat nearer and nearer. 

The President was threatened with summary vengeance if he 
did not order the rappd to cease. It was then half-past three 
o'clock, at which time a whisper was given to the President that 
he would have relief within .a quarter of an hour. The Pres- 
ident, in order to borrow time, afiected to give the order to stop 
the rappd ; and, had he not done so, he might have been mur- 
dered. Louis Blanc, having undergone a triumphant ovation, 
was now placed standing upon a table within the saUe, A sud- 
den cry that the galleries were giving way sobered the mob for a 
moment, but only for a moment ; for the fury was revived by the 
red flag of the Jacobins being brought in, surmounted by a piece 
'of crape. At this moment, Huber, who from exhaustion had 
&inted, and lain in the front for half an hour, rushed forward, 
seized the drapeau rouge, and, waving it, declared the National 
Assembly dissolved. Some,, stricken with an act of audacity 
that went beyond their intentions, shouted " No, no !" But 
there was only a glimmer of sense now. The excitement grew 
beyond aU bounds. A piece of paper was conveyed on a pike to 
Huber, who was shaking his fist at the President. He took the 
paper ; it was a decree, drawn up in form, for the dissolution of 
the Provisional Government. At this moment the President 
was turned out of his seat, which was taken by the artillery offi- 
cer before-noticed ; before whom was raised a standard, wi^ the 
bonnet rouge, by a man who held a xlrawn sword ; and Pres- 
ident, Vice-President, and Secretaries retired, followed by several 
members. On seeing this, one proposed that the representatives 
who left should be declared traitors to their country. Several 
read lists of names which they proposed as members of the Pro- 
visional Govemftient. A general shout was raised, "To the 
- H6tel-de- Ville !" and « Aux armes /" At this moment, while 
they were squabbling about the names of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, the drums were heard. A cloud seemed to have filled 
the place, caused by the steam that arose from the dense and 
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heated mass, and gave the finishing hue to so sinister a scene. 
The Garde Molnle suddenly entered, with fixed hayonets ; and, 
as if by magic, the salle was cleared of the panic-stricken mob. 
To the H6tel-de-Ville they went, proclaiming that the National 
Assembly was dissolved, and that a new Revolution had been 
efiected. So like was the manner of its accomplishment to that 
of the Revolution of February, by a sudden invasion of the 
Chamber, that the report was believed ; and so paral3rzed were 
the National Guards at the H6tel-de-Ville, that the insurgents 
encountered very little resistance as they entered the building, 
which has ever been regarded ais the head-quarters of new gov- 
ernments. The conspirators were now seated in a room of the 
H6tel-de-Ville, which they deemed in their possession. From the 
windows they were throwing slips of paper with the names of 
the Provisional Government, which, strange to say, difiered from 
one another — showing hasty and divided councils — ^but all agree- 
ing with respect to some names, enough to make the blood of the 
citizens freeze with horror — ^when there set forth as strange an 
expedition from a house in the Rue de Rivoli as ever occurred in 
a civilized city. At No. 1 6 in that street there is a house, which, 
as it commands some windows of the Tuileries, had been pur- 
chased by the Intendant of the Civil List, that it might not be- 
come a den of conspirators. As the property of the Crown, it 
became spoil for the Republicans, and was taken possession of by 
M. Sobrier, who, not having the Prefecture of Police all to him- 
self, set up on his own account an independent authority. This 
house Sobrier turned into a fortress, which he garrisoned with a 
hundred MantagnardSy who followed the fortunes of so hardy an 
adventurer. He filled the cellars with arms and ammunition ; 
and, so far from making any secret of his proceedings, he called 
on his old chum, Caussidiere, for supplies, and got them. 

Sobrier, a man of talent — and, if M. de Lamartine be not 
yielding to his amiable credulity, a man of religious enthusiasm, 
full of the poetry and passion of revolutionary idealism — issued a 
newspaper from his fortress, called the Comrmme de Paris, and 
it would be hard to say whether this paper, or the aspect of the 
wild and savage sentinels, in their red sashes, holding guard over 

E 
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their mysterious magazine, inspired more anxiety. There were 
strange whispers about the doiogs inside. It was said, that, in- 
dulging in some drunken ireak one night, a body of myrmidons 
seized on passers by, bandaged their eyes, and led them before a 
revolutionary tribunal, at which the future Cof&nhals of a coming 
Reign of Terror were rehearsing their parts. After a seyere 
warning against bourgeois selfishness, the prisoners were released, 
with a hint to hold their tongues. 

So soon as it was announced that the National Assembly was 
dissolved, Sobrier, who had been disappointed at not being made 
Minister of Police in February, determined to secure for himself, 
by the laws of conquest, the Ministry of the Interior, and he 
marched, at the head of his eicpedition, against the magnificent 
seat of the Home Department, in the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Had he succeeded, the telegraph would have been in the hands 
of the insurgents, and the provinces kept in the dark ; for, at the 
same moment, another expedition was organizing by an amlntious 
Postmaster-General. Sobrier iailed, and was made prisoner ; the 
energetic £tienne Arago protected the Post-Office, and the prov- 
inces were saved from alarm. 

While lists of a Provisional Government were emanating firom 
the Hotel-de-Ville, and while the National Guards were assem- 
bling in the most resolute manner, as yet ignorant of the true 
state of things, the people of Paris were in the wildest alarm : 
the Boulevards were filled with people, the evening was beauti- 
ful, the whole population were out of doors, and in groups, ask- 
ing what was the news ? For half an hour it was believed that 
the Government was overthrown, and that men were standing 
on the brink of a massacre ; all were heart-sick ; but said that it 
could not last, for the provinces would march on Paris. What ! 
Barbes, the awassin ; and Blanqui, the desperate conspirator ; and 
Louis Blanc, the Communist ; and Uaspail, the quack ; Caus- 
sidiere, and Ledru-Rollin, masters of France ! It could not 
be ! But what misery might not be pressed into even a little 
week by such men ! The masses of National Guards marching 
from all sides toward the National Assembly, and looking so 
thoughtful and resolute, inspired confidence ; and before an hour 
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Jbad eUpsed from the period of the aimouficeine&t that a reTolutkni 
had been aocoaipli^hed, the gladdeaing intelligenee wa§ circuhited 
that the traitors were arrested. 

Let us return to the AssemUy. As sooa as the saUe was 
cleared of the mob, M. Duclerc at oace took the chair of the 
President, and announced, amidst loud cheers, that the Assembly 
was not dissolved, and would resume its proceedings. At this 
moment, General Courtais, in his uniform of Commander-in- 
Chief of the National Guards, entered, and was received with 
every mark d* indignity ; his epaulets were torn off, he was call- 
ed a traitor, and but for the interforence of some members, who 
took him away, might have sui^red severdy from the enraged 
National Guards, M. Corbon, who had behaved so well during 
the trying scene that had preceded, now took the chair as Vice- 
President ; and Cl6ment Thomas, in his uniform of Colonel of 
National Guards, entered, and as his hand was bleeding &osa a 
wound received in defonding the Ajwembly, he was received with 
enthusiasm. He announced that the Assembly was under the 
protection of the National Guards, with the command of which 
he had just been invested. 

M. de Lamartine now entered. During the invasi<»L by the 
znob he had been observed to sit for a while on his seat, comr 
posed and tranquil as usual, but profoundly saddened. How his 
illusions must have been shattered ! He did not allow himself to 
remain long^ under such impressions, but disengaged himself iirom 
the mob, and set about active duty. On his return he was hailed 
with cordial cheers, and, having proposed resolutions of thanks to 
the National Guards, he proceeded to state that the conspirators 
vrere, at that moment, at the Hotel-de-Ville, endeavoring to form 
a Government. " At such a momeirt," he added, " the Govern- 
ment is no longer in Council — ^the Gevernment, Citizen National 
Guards, is at your head — ^it is at your head in the street, or, if 
necessary, in the field of battle.*' 

This speech was received with acclamation by the Natimial 
Guards, now occupying the saUe and the galleries, and every 
vacant spot. *< Ccnurades, to the Hotel-de-Ville !" became the 
cry. The drums beat. Lamartine and Ledru-Rollln left the 
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Assembly, and having mounted horses, proceeded to -what they 
expected to find a scene of battle ; but at that moment the traitors 
were in the hands of justice, and Lamartine enjoyed his last ovation. 
The Assembly was declared in permanence. A confused and irreg- 
ular discussion ensued on the profanation to which the Assembly had 
been subjected. Every half hour some angry or indignant speak- 
er would be interrupted with fragments of intelligence : " Barbes, 
Blanqui, Raspail, and General Courtais had been arrested !" " In- 
telligence had been sent through the telegraph to all parts of the 
country that the Assembly had been invaded ; but that order had 
been restored. '' ** The regular departure of the mails had been se- 
cured." " Sobrier had been taken." Then the Procureur-G^n- 
6ral applied for the sanction of the Assembly to the arrest of its 
members, Barbes, Albert, and Courtais ; and this was followed 
by long debates on the powers of the Assembly. Lamartine re- 
appeared, announcing that the conspiracy had been destroyed. At 
length Louis Blanc entered, and was received with no less indig- 
nity than Courtais. He asserted his innocence, yet annoimced 
that he sympathized with the object of the demonstration ; apol- 
ogized for the conduct of his friends, Barbes and Blanqui ; but 
was obliged to cut short explanations that every moment were 
interrupted by expressions of anger. In this excited way the 
Assetnbly sat until nine o'clock, when it adjourned to the follow- 
ing morning. 

At this time the scene out of doors was singularly animated. 
The National Guards were all imder arms ; and wherever a de- 
tachment was met, it was cheered by the people, which cheers 
would be returned by shouts of **Viv€ la Ripieblique f" The 
National Guards, conscious that they had done the state some 
service, were happy, and, like truly happy persons, not revenge- 
fully disposed. The shocked and frightened people were not in 
quite so kindly a mood ; and had the National Guards taken 
them prisoners, tried them by Court-Martial, and dealt with them 
summarily, they would have only responded to the impulses of 
the moment. That they contented themselves with handing 
over the insurgent leaders to justice speaks well for a body against 
which had so long been directed the malice of the Clubs. There 
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was no possibility of approaching the Hotel-de-ViUe, where the 
prisoners were, all the avenues being blocked up with the armed 
civic legions. Many inhabitants of houses in the neighborhood 
illuminated their windows, in testimony of their joy at the great 
deliveranee of the Republic from so imminent and fearful a danger. 

It remains now to be asked — ^whether the occurrence of the 
day was the result of a premeditated design ? Had it been so, 
would not preparations have been made to follow it up ? It is 
cef tain, that many who had joined the procession were not at all 
aware that it was to have been more than a demonstration in 
favor of Poland. The National Guards, who had come up from 
the provinces to assist at the ceremonial appointed for the day 
preceding, helped to swell the procession, and they assuredly har- 
bored no design against the Assembly. On the other hand, how 
explain the written decree put into Huber's hand for the dissolu- 
tion of the Assembly ? How explain the march of Sobrier on 
the Ministry of the Interior ? How explain the documents found 
at his house, consisting of decrees prepared for promulgation on 
the Government being overthrown ; and among which was a 
very remarkable one, stating, among other considerations why the 
Assembly was dissolved, *< that the people, going peaceably with 
a petition in favor of Poland had been fired upon." 

The attack of the 15th of May was the third of the kind. 
There was one on the 17th of March, which failed, because the 
great mass of the persons composing the procession to the Hotel- 
de-ViUe, were in ignorance of the intention of their leaders. The 
attempt of the 1 6th of April failed, because the plot having got 
wind. General Changamier, with wonderful promptitude, called 
out the National Guards. Ignorance on the part of the mass, 
of the intention of the leaders, aflbrds no presumption of absence 
of design. It is to be presumed, rather, that the leaders were not 
agreed among themselves, and that because they were jealous and 
suspicious of each other. Sobrier, it can hardly be doubted, was 
prepared to push for an overthrow of the Assembly, and for the 
re-establishment of 1794 in its integrity. Dictatorship, Revolution- 
ary Tribunals, Committee of Public Safety, War, and all : so was 
Huber. Raspail was evidently not prepared to go so far. BarbeS 
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was homed by the impetuoflity of the torrent into a premature 
line df conduct. Loois Blano would have been satisfied had the 
right of petition been established, as it was understood at the 
time of the Convention ; namely, the right of the people to marcii 
to the Assembly, and dictate its wishes. This being establirited, 
the real power would hare lain with the Clubs, while the Assem- 
bly would have afibrded the deooicy of legislative form. At the 
same moment, his desired '* Ministry of Labor and Progress" 
would have been extorted, and he and Albert made Cabinet Mia- 
isters, and the real governing power of a Socialist-Communist 
administration. 

The matter having gone b^ond his intention, his subsequent 
conduct was marked with hesitation. He buzzed about the 
Hotel-de-ViUe, as a moth round a taper ; but whethw he dropped 
down to the Council Board with Barb^ and Blanqui, is a dis- 
puted point. He denies that he did ; but there is positive con- 
tradiction oi his word by a Colonel of National Guards, who says 
he saw him ,' yet he might have been mistaken. There is reason 
to believe that the levity or treason at the head of the National 
Guards, the treason at the Assembly, perhaps the ready treason 
at the Council Board, was also lying in waiting at the Pr^ecture 
of Police. 

On the approach of the insurgents to the Hotel-de-Ville, the 
Montagnards of the Prefecture, as if by common accord, drew 
out each man a red sash, which he fiourished about his head, and 
then girded round his body. M . Caossidiere, the Prefect, of 
course, knew nothing of the traitorous disposition of his body- 
guard, and of their intentions to support the coming Dictatorship 
of Barbes, Blanqui and Solmer, with the aid of Bai^>ail, Cabet, 
Thor6 and Proudhon. He, poor man, lay ill in bed ; but not so 
ill as to prevent our having the pleasure of describing his appear- 
ance the next day at the tribune of the Natiemal Aaiembly. 
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CHAPTER X. 

IKKITATION OF THE ASSEUBLT UJLRC CAUSSIDIEK&— -SURRENBEIL 

OF THE PREFECTURE OF POLICE— M. DUC0I7X ^LUCIEN MURAT. 

The appearance of the Assembly on Tuesday, the 1 6th, was 
somber, agitated, and irritable. A corporate body feels precisely 
like an individual. This body had been outraged in its own 
house ; and although it had courageously looked the armed ru^an 
in the face, and maintained a decent air of composure, while a 
trasty Servant was fetching the police, it felt, nevertheless, a sense 
of humiliation. Poor Louis XVI. felt not more overwhelmed 
with grief and shame when, on a similar invasion of his palace 
of the Tuileries, sixty years before, the bonnet-rouge had been 
mockingly placed on his head. It was not on the head of bufieted 
and doomed monarchy that the sign of martyrdom was now 
thrown. It was not even on law and legislation that sentence 
of death was passed by a mob, when an armed artilleryman took 
the chair of the ejected President, under the shadow of the mock 
Phrygian cap. No, worse again : it was society, as constituted 
among civilized man, that was destined to perish in a whirlwind 
of anarchy. Religion, rule, legislation, and law, with family and 
property, were to have gone together. Civilization would have 
disappeared, and cities given place to a desolate wilderness, for 
the tiger, the monkey, and the serpent — ^for blood, lust, and grov- 
eling debasement. 

The irritation of the Assembly broke out at once, and was 
manifested in a series of sharp interrogations, addressed to the 
President, relative to his having issued an order not to have the 
rappel beaten. His explanation was, that he did so to gain 
time, as he knew that in a quarter of an hour more relief would 
arrive. The explanation was met with expressions of anger and 
affected contempt, which were hardly deserved. M. Gamier 
Pages gave a better direction to the excitement, by announcing 
the arrest of the leading conspirators, and detailing the measures 
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that had been taken for the preservation of order. Anger was 
again excited, when it was told that the rioters arrested by the 
National Guards were liberated by the police, while the Garde 
Republicaine, a new police force, were manifesting what their 
feelings were by shouting " Vive Barhes /" " Why was not 
Caussidiere, the Prefect of Police, in his place to explain such 
conduct ?" If he was not there, Lamartine was, to vindicate 
his conduct, and answer for the loyalty of his intentions. Lamar- 
tine the apologist of Caussidiere ! A deep whisper ran from 
bench to bench. Lamartine had given a stab to his own repu- 
tation. Already had he sufiered by his obstinate adherence to 
Ledru-Rollin ; he now sufiered infinitely more by his marked 
protection of Caussidiere. M. Baroche, an advocate of eminence, 
declared openly that the Assembly saw with dissatisfaction such 
a man at the head of the police. But an indescribable sensation 
was produced when M. de Momay rose and affirmed that Huber, 
the man who had pronounced the dissolution of the Assembly 
had been released firom arrest ; and not only Huber, but Blanqui, 
had been arrested, and afterward set free. At length, Caussi- 
diere appeared, and as he limped, or afiected to limp, to the 
tribune, the Assembly assumed an aspect, which it was impossi- 
ble to mistake ; it was that of profound distrust, mingled with 
aversion. 

Marc Caussidiere is a study. Even in so thickly clustering a 
gallery of revolutionary portraits, he stands out alone. He is the 
melo-dramatic hero of the Revolution ; a sort of Grindoff, such 
as we recollect to have taken in our boyish days as the type of 
pleasant picturesque ferocity, in that perfect mockery of the unities 
called the " Miller and his Men." Perhaps it is the hat that 
suggests Grindoff; for Caussidiere, has inaugurated a broad- 
brimmed, slouched beaver, with a high-peaked crown, aroimd 
which there ought, for sake of perfection, to curl a red feather. 
This hat was not chosen out of indulgence of a capricious taste ; 
it was the rallying sign of the chief of a new-hatted party, to 
which it was to be in the day of battle as the white panache of 
Henry IV. at Ivry. As Caussidiere is a tall man, the hat added 
to his height, and he looked, as he desired, remarkable. 
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This tribune of the people^-whose 8oul lay with the very 
poorest of the poor ; who had himself in that weary chase after 
a calling, so oflen the lot of men, who brought up to no honest 
business, are afibrded the opportunity of displaying a versatile 
aptitude for aU — ^from coaxing orders fi>r goods or advertisements, 
to any thing within the range of the world of politics, from the 
premiership to the police— this now emancipated man from the 
ga]ling chain of want, bedecked his ample person in the gewgaws 
of the newest fashions. The best dressed, most varnish-booted, 
white-waistcoated and fancy-cravated man on town, was the 
great champion of the RSpubliqtie Dimocratiqtce et SocicUe, 
Like G-eorge in the opening chapter of Kenilworth, he might 
enact the gentleman as he pleased, but under aU the ci-devant 
conMni^-voyageur was present. The head of the man is set on a 
short thick neck, which, with the low brow, looked animal-like 
and sensual. He, of all the fierce democrats, wore no beard, 
because his satiny, soft, florid cheek, could not put forth so Ori- 
ental an appendage in sufficiently becoming luxuriousness. Be- 
sides, this hero was not a man of half-measures ; he would be 
bearded like the Grand Turk, or not bearded at all. The artful, 
yet daring soul, looked through a sly, watchfiil eye— the eye of 
the crouching leopard. So much for the external man, which 
pictured harmoniously the inner. The mind was well supplied 
with samples of all kinds of knowledge, and exhibited with the 
incoherent profusion of an agent pressed ibx time in pursuit of 
customers. He seemed to have picked up some loose scraps of 
the heathen mythology, some disjointed axioms of moral and 
political philosophy, with a copious capital of slang, which he 
did his best to hide under the choicest Arabesque imagery, but 
which would ever keep oozing out, like damp jBrom mortar, ?il 
which had mingled sea-sand. Like another chief to whom he 
bore a sort of resemblance, for he might be called the Rob Hoy 
of the Faubourgs, he would, when excited, drop into the real 
emphasis of his native dialect ; and even the imposing aspect of 
the National Assembly could not restrain Caussidiere from a 
rolling fire of sacrh that would rival a Gallic driver exercising 
his brutality on a horse ; for of all men, the French drivers are 
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th« nio0t eniel to theif snimals. As ft specimen of style to 
which BO deseriptiott could do justice, we need only repeat one 
conciliatory adjuration from Caussidiere, when collapsing into 
softness : <* Let us put our di^ences into a sack, and throw 
them into the River Lethe/* Perhaps we should add a profound 
political reflection in favor of brillianliy illustrated emigration : 
« That society was like a bladder, and when too full will burst." 

A man so active and so accomplished, whose pen and sword 
made him a Faubourgian CsBsar, ran through all the casualties 
of a Mfe devoted to the working classes, through the effective 
jNrittciples of conspiracy. He had been tried and imprisoned, and 
when let out, returned to wallowing in the mire. He was one 
of the Council that sat at the Rtforme, on the night of the 23d 
of February, and voted for battle. The victory was such as 
surpassed the wildest expectations or tho deepest calculations, 
and Caossi^ere won with his good sword the Prefecture of 
Police. Installed there, he set about the erection of a Prsetorian 
Guard of his own, who took the name of Garde RipiMicaine, 
acknowledged no allegiance to any but their Chief, and amused 
their leisure hours doing police duties in the way we have seen, 
by letting loose such "falsely" accused prisoners as Huber and 
Blanqui, until Marc should sound the signal for the R^jnMique 
D^mocratique et Sociale. 

Such was the man, who, like an overgrown hexameter or 
wounded snake, or sea-sick serpent, dragged his slow kngth along 
to the tribune. His exordium dropped so languidly, like thawing 
honey, that cries of pltis hautf rose from aH sides. He apolo- 
gized for a throat that had been hoarse for two months, which ait 
he naively added, was not his fault ; and then he ran through a 
detail of the services he had rendered the State, which was not 
wanting in terseness and vigor. He reminded the Assembly of 
the rapidity, and indeed it was marvelous, with which order had 
been restored in February. Within three days the barricades 
had been taken down, and the streets repaired ; the markets 
were supplied through his means ; the price of bread and of all 
necessaries kept down ; robbery, assassination and incendiarism 
prevented ; gaming-houses closed ; and that through the agency 
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of dao^eroas men. Re had, to tise an expression, which although 
it has been ^verely criticised, was no had antithesis, "mad^ 
atdet with disorder ;" he had no other than a disorderly instru- 
niBnt in hier hands, and with it he did do good in the first instance, 
it the efaiofe time that it was felt how little such an instrument 
6cmlcl he dep^ended upon for any time. Tt might have proved an 
AardCi's rod, that having swallowed up all other rods, would 
become no longer a rod of Justice, but a scourge for society. 
Having, however, cleared the ground of defense, he turned ac- 
cfi^r, and proclaimed aloud that he had demanded authority to 
Kttest Blanqui, the leader of the conspirators, and was refused. 
So fat 86 good ; but when he stated his own plan for preventing 
what had taken place, namely, that he would have moved for a 
deputation of members of the Assembly to go outside aiid address 
ibe people, while a deputation firom the people should come in 
and undress fheir petition to the Assembly, the dissatisfaction 
Off the majority broke out in loud murmurd against so accommo- 
dating a Minister of PoHce. 

Finding he had touched on dangerou:s ground, he artfully re- 
turned to his accusation against the Executive, who had reduced 
Irim to the part of a mere gens-d'arme. The Procureur-G6n- 
&ralf as if st\mg by the accusation, retorted by repeating the 
charge, that at the Prefecture of Police, the rioters had been 
fiberoted, while the policemen wore the honnet-rouge. It was 
in vain that Caussidiere could struggle against such an exposure, 
by pleading ^at his policy was one of conciliation, and that he 
was keeping order with disorder. M. Baroux exposed the exist- 
ence of a foi^ress in the Rue de Rivoli, by the connivance of the 
poliee, and Cau*idi^re openly defended Sobrier. A letter was 
produced, describing the seizure of ammunition and arms at this 
house. Which caiised much agitation of feeling, until Caussidiere, 
pressed on all sides, roared forth a sacri bleu, that set the seal to 
the impression made by his explanations. 

Much of I9ie romantic interest of this day's proceedings would 
b^ lost if we did not mention, that while Caussidiere, like a stag 
at bay, was butting at the angry pack of interlocutors and crosa- 
ezaminerfl, by whom the flowing elegance of his discourse was 
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broken into the fragmentary, but more lively dashes of dramatic 
dialogue, there hung over the whole the mystery of a siege and 
battle at the Prefecture. Many an ear thought it had heard 
cannon, and some looked for an explosion in the same direction. 
The Minister of Finance was about taking up the gauntlet in 
defense of the Government, when M. Favre announced that the 
Prefecture was in the hands of the National Guards and the 
troops. << You are completely in error," firmly interrupted a 
bold voice. " The Prefecture of Police," retorted M. Favre, 
considerably modifying his information, " is occupied by the Na- 
tional Guard and by La Garde Ripublicaine." That altered 
the matter ; there was a compromise ; the Montagnards had 
made their own conditions. The Minister of the Interior now 
arrived, and announced that the Prefecture of Police was in the 
hands of the National Guards and the troops. Caussidiere then 
rose, and angrily declaring that having just heard that caimon 
had been pointed against the Prefecture, he gave in his resigna- 
tion. The fact was not so : nevertheless, the manner of the 
resignation was too good a coup-de-tkiatre to spoil ; the Prefect 
was out, and the Assembly too well pleased to call him back. 

The ordinary business of the day was then resumed; it re- 
lated to the national regulation of the Assembly in the matter 
of its debates ; and, after some progress had been made, the 
sententiousness of parliamentary debate was turned into drama 
by the abrupt appearance of M. Ducoux, a fat, fussy, round- 
built man, with a fat round face, a fat round nose,' and a big 
round voice. As an ex-veterinary surgeon, he was a better 
horseman than most Frenchmen are, and so he had been, en 
amateur, on a tour of inspection. He found at the Prefecture 
only one hundred and thirty men of the Garde RSpiMicaine; 
the rest, composing a force of fiiloen hundred men, were dissem- 
inated in barracks. The Montagnards were in the Caserne St. 
Victor. The son of Murat appeared now at the tribune for the 
first time, and his appearance naturally excited much interest. 
He is an exceedingly large man, very tall, and very corpulent, 
and in no other respect remarkable. He came to recount an 
adventure that had almost proved fatal. He had been to the 
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Prefecture, which he had found guarded by only fifty-three Na- 
tional Guards. He had parleyed with the commander of the 
Republican Guard, with whom he had remonstrated on the folly 
of a resistance that would cause French blood to flow. He in- 
voked him to a surrender which could imply no dishonor. The 
answer was, «* Without Caussidiere's order, we never will sur- 
render : we number fifteen hundred." Murat answered, "I 
will return to the Assembly, and procure an order from Caussi- 
diere." " Never !" returned the officer, " unless he gives the 
order in person." Murat, however, resolved on going back to 
the Chamber, where he expected to find Caussidiere under ar- 
rest; and as he approached a legion of National Guards, he 
happened to be mistaken, of all men in the world, for Caussidiere 
himself; and such was the rage which the presence of the sup- 
posed Prefect inspired, that a sword was at his breast, and would 
have been passed through his body, had not a voice exclaimed at 
the moment, " C'est Marat .'" 

Here, then, was a distinct statement, that Mteea hundred 
desperadoes held the Prefecture of PoHce. Seeing that an un- 
pleasant altercation was likely to arise, some members inter- 
fered, and the order of the day was resumed. Before the close 
of the regular business of the day, the state of the Prefecture 
was again brought in by a more reassuring report, and the As- 
sembly adjourned. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A STOEMT SITTtNG. 

Tbb sitting of Wednesday, the iTtli, need not detain us long. 
It was confused, boisterous, and self-damaging ; and, viewed iH 
that irespect, m&stei in general estinotation ; & sad circumstance, 
at a moment when the AssemMy was the sob governing power. 
Lei i» make a rapid risiM7i& cf the day*s^ proceedings. The 
resignation of Gaussidiere was recieived!, put from the chair, and 
aecepteid, and his suceessor named — ^M. Trouv6 Chatrvel. The 
Ga/tde MSpuMicaine wa» declared to be disbanded, and an ap^ 
pointment announced, of which the Assembly were ficr from 
divining the importance-^^at of Greheral Cavaignac to be Min- 
ister of War. Exceptkmal laws were presented affecting the 
dubs — exceplaonal laws presented by the Ministry of the Re- 
public, within a dozen days from the meeting of the Assembly f 
A law for the exclusion of the Ex-Royal Family of France from 
tKe territories of the Republic was presented. The Minister of 
Finance presented a bill Hfor the resumption of railways' by the 
State. The Minister of Public Works asked for a grant for 
the national atelierSf where the number of hands employed on 
unprofitable labor had swelled from eighty thousand to one 
himdred and fifteen thousand. All these were presented as 
of urgency, and were suggestive enough of a hapless state of 
society. 

The confusion that prevailed throughout the day was raised 
to a perfect storm, when M. Favre undertook to admonish the 
Assembly, saying, << This sitting must finish in a dignified and 
proper manner. The systematic disorder in which the Assembly 
seems to take pleasure must have an end : you must and you 
shall hear me." The admonition might be well-founded ; but 
in the mouth of a young man, of singularly arrogant and pre- 
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gumptuoiiB bearing, it excited universal anger. The members 
rose, as by common accord, from their seats^-plunged into the 
center of the salle — crashed toward the tribnne, about which the 
angry stream foamed as about a rock. The President put on his 
hat, and the sitting was suspended, until oaba was restored, 
when the astounded Favre offered an apology. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

. LUGUBRIOUS MISCELLANIES— M. DUFIN. 

Opening with lugubrious communications, and then falling 
into noise and confusion, so passed the sitting of Thursday, the 
18th. A body of National Guards had entered an armed Club, 
situated in a passage in the Hue Faubourg St. Martin ; the 
lights were suddenly extinguished, with the exception of one of gas, 
which flamed forgotten or unobserved, or was allowed to remain 
as a lure ; the members had disappeared ; the National Guard 
began a search, were fired upon, and some were killed. The 
funeral of the victims was to take place at three o'clock, and a 
letter to the Assembly asked for a deputation to do honor to 
these martyrs in the cause of society. 

Another communication related to the town of Limoges, 
where a collision had taken place, caused by the Communist 
mancBuvres. This town was described to be a focus of Com- 
munism. A proclamation, expressive of the thanks of the 
Assembly to the National Guards and the people, for their 
conduct on Monday, gave rise to such a Babel of souncb, that 
the President at one moment declared his strength was ex- 
hausted. M. Dupin extricated the unfortunate proclamation, 
by a timely suggestion to allow it to be returned to the Com- 
mittee for correction ; and, in due time, it was corrected accord- 
ingly. 

M. Dupin comes so frequently to the rescue, and with such 
success, that a word is due to so prominent an actor on the 
agitated scene. It has been remarked more than once, how 
promptly the public men of weU-established political reputation 
obtained an ascendency over the Assembly, despite their newly- 
adopted Republicanism. Immediately after the invasion of the 
1 5th, this ascendency became more marked, and kept steadily on 
the increase, while the influence of the more fresh and fiery par- 
liamentary novelties declined in a corresponding proportion. The 
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parts which men take in puhlic proceedings are induced as much 
by their own characters as by the necessities which beckon them 
to their aid. M. Dupin assumed at once the part which ought 
properly to have devolved on the President — ^that of eliciting 
order out of disorder, of disentangling the many threads of 
discourse, of taking up the poor belabored question, and, with 
patience and skill, restoring it to shape. M. Dupin did all this 
in the most natural and inofiensive way ; and this was the more 
remarkable from the contrast which it presented to the manner 
employed by the same gentleman in the more punctilious Cham- 
ber of Deputies, where his word was ever barbed with sarcasm, 
and his look as sharp as his word. 

In the chair of the old Chamber, when M. Dupin filled that 
chair, a call to order would have been a chastisement for the 
ofiender. A question rescued from confusion, would come out 
avenged on the blunderers, as it emerged into light through a 
galling discharge of brilliant, but stinging words. The Jupiter 
of the Deputies stood in the Assembly stripped of his forked 
thunderbolts. His bearing before that rude and riotous body 
was that of a novice. He looked as if he felt admitted upon 
sufierance. I can not forget M. Dupin's first appearance at the 
tribune : he walked up so diffidently, with his hat in his hand, 
which he laid on the floor ; stood sideways, as if prepared to 
descend immediately ; stooped as the noise continued, took up 
his hat, and, with a short, graceless bow, was making his exit, 
when the homage of a sudden silence, broken only by invitations 
to proceed, induced him to go on with his favorite work — that of 
placing the lost question in its proper light. 

M. Dupin was always well received, although he was no 
longer the same Dupin, with whose caustic, wayward, unsocial 
nature, no party could combine ; and whose eccentricity, or 
infirmity of temper, showed that a mind of a high order was de- 
prived of its beneficial influences on mankind by the admixture 
of some strange element. Whence proceeded that coloring mat- 
ter which jaundiced an incomparable range of view ? What 
was it that repelled with such subtlety, while there were so 
many gifts of eloquence and wit to attract ? How could the 
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judgment be fso sulre, and 80 false ? — the feelings so Ivarm, aiid 
so perverse ? What nerve is astray in that vigorous, intellectual 
form ? How is it that the strength that can deal with par- 
ticulars in an all-searching analysis, yet can not combine the 
whole ? These are moral phenomena which cau^e our wonder, 
but baffle our explanation. 

Dupin was, in the old Chamber, the one whose hand was 
against every man, and every man's hand against him. It 
took the Revolution of February to sober him — ^the strange 
aspect of the National Assembly to reduce to the harmony of a 
plain-reasoning, reconciling man. No man was, however, viewed 
with more disfavor than was Dupin ; — ^he was not so hated, 
because he was not so dreaded, as Thiers. Like Lamarflne, he 
had long ceased to be of any party — ^he stood alone ; while, un- 
like Lamartine, his proper connections never ceased to regard his 
isolation with regret, and would have won his support if they 
could. A man who, from no matter what motive, repels the 
attractions of office, and place, and power, possesses a certain 
claim on the respect of politicians. He may be cross-grained, or 
disagreeable, but he is pure ;— ^r if not pure, he is self-punished. 
The fact of Dupin being the friend and adviser of the King, 
rather raised him, for it was plain to all how easily he might 
have taken advantage of such a position for self-elevation ; and 
this position showed, moreover, that he was worthy of trust. 
But there was one damning fault in the character of Dupin, his 
supposed identification with the bourgeoisie. He was regarded 
as the incarnation of the middle class, on which rested the 
throne of July. He had that vulgar sense of the bourgeois 
which he, unfortunately for himself, resumed in an often-quoted, 
and never-to-be-forgotten expression, " Chacun pour soi, chacun 
chez sot,*' which is, in point of fact, the counterpart of Alderman 
Brooke's famous moral axiom, " Lord ! every man is for himself 
in this world." 

It was, perhaps, that instinctive sense of what was most pru- 
dent for sake of self-interest, that guided M. l)upin into an ac- 
commodation with a new Assembly. He laid before them that 
plain reasoning,, and in that plain way, which, if it be not com- 
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mxia sense, lodks tc^ Wtte if ; Ibf eommoit sense is, after all, most 
frequently the basis of fftuwl views, and grand views shape for 
thems^viM grand language — bold, simple, and yet ornate. The 
wdl-iead man, if he be at the same time a deep thinker, is led 
to that discovery §ia hiraiself, which has ever been the charm of 
highly cultivated intellects^, namely, the analogies which mn 
through Nature, harmonizing and combining all things through 
the pervading activity dT some few elements or principles, and 
connecting, as by a fine chain, the world of matter with the world 
of [^irits, until he arrive at the comprehension-^— that what we 
■ee only in parts may be seen by immortals as a whole — as one 
temple of finest proportions, filled with divinest harmony. The 
most dry subject may, in the hands of such a man as a Bacon, 
a Shakspeare, or a Burke, become most metaphorical, most 
adorned with happy similitudes, most plain, at the same time, by 
means of well-chosen analogies firom the great storehouse of 
knowledge and reflection, into which shines the sun of imagina- 
tion. But as the audience must be able to follow, or at all 
events appreciate, this manner of stating questions, and as all 
audiences do not — ^why then it follows, that the speaker whose 
confined acquirements are most in accordance with ill-taught 
listeners will be the most relished. Burke was " the dinner-bell," 
even of a British House of Commons. For reasons indicated by 
these views, even lawyers can hardly be first-rate orators. Their 
range of reading is too special and narrow, their only analogies 
are those of analogous cases and decisions, not firankly sought 
after, but too often pressed and strained into the service of 
sophistry. 

A mere lawyer was M. Dupin — a lawyer built upon the basis 
of bourgeoisie — as such he was a most apt adviser for the Ex- 
King Louis-Philippe, a monarch wiio would have made a model 
of a plain, wise country gentleman. The King, with the same 
sort of shrewdness that belonged to his legal adviser, knew what 
his instrument was fitted for ; and although he never would 
choose him for Minister, yet never would he part from such a 
laviryer. I confess that the appearance of Dupin disappointed 
me. I expected to see an eccentric figure, slovenly and careless 
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in attire» but flinging from the pockets of his greasy suit hand- 
fuls of the coin of a quaint, biting humor. . He is no such thing*. 
He dresses plainly, it is true, but not remarkably so ; very much 
like a man of mercantile pursuits ; and when he puts on a little 
bonnet grec to cover his strong bald head firom the cold of the 
vast wooden hall — ^with his deep, sensible eye searching through 
his spectacles, and his harsh-looking ^nouth, ready for plain truth 
or bitter reply — ^he looks like the man of that maxim, ch(zcun 
pour soi—chacun chez soi. It was in the sitting of this day 
that the Committee of Fifteen, for drawing up the Constitutioii, 
was balloted for. It was composed of members taken from 
nearly all parties ; in which, however, the well-known old names 
predominated. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ANGER OF THE ASSEMBLY NOV YET APPEASED SINGULAR DEBATE 

ABOUT THE aiANNER OF WEARING SCARFS — rTHE "FETE DE LA 
CONCORDE" THE PARISIANS A THEATRICAL PEOPLE ^ADAPTA- 
TION OF PARIS FOR SPECTACLES WHAT TOOK PLACE IN THE 

DAY, AND WHAT AT NIGHT. 

There was nothing o'f a marked character in the sitting of 
Friday, the 19th of May. The Assembly manifested, at the 
opening, the same irritability relating to' the events of Monday 
that had prevailed since that day. The subject of the conduct 
of the President was revived, and a good deal of angry alterca- 
tion ensued about the order which he had given not to beat the 
rappd. The address of thanks to the National Guards was dis- 
cussed, paragraph hy paragraph, and, after an incoherent con- 
versation, adopted. The rest of the day was chiefly passed in 
the presentation of projects by private members, most of which 
were strangled on the spot, or entombed in a reference to Com- 
mittees. 

The proceedings of Saturday were of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter; an incident occurred, which excited some ridicule. The 
Questor of the Assembly, Degouss^e, the most somber of triflers, 
occupied a portion of the day with a decree relative to a ribbon 
which he had designed for the button-holes of members, and 
without which they could not appear in the Assembly. He had 
also a plan of a scarf to be worn on occa»ons of ceremony like 
that of the fete, fixed for the following day. A grand difliculty, 
however, arose as to whether the scarf should be worn en sautoirt 
en Scharpe, or en ceinture. The Assembly voted for the en 
icharpe, but, like the famous decree of the Provisional Grovem- 
ment relative to the white waistcoat and rolling collar, the law 
was quietly abrogated by the passive resistance of members. The 
day closed with the important announcement from M. de Lamar- 
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tine, that he would, on the following Tuesday, treat of the ques- 
tions of Poland and Italy, interrupted hy the invasion of the last 
Monday. 

We must now follow the National Assembly to the Champ 
de Mars, where it marched on Sunday, the 21st, to take part in 
the Fete de la Concorde. There, mounted upon an estrade 
raised against the Ecole Militaire, tfie members of the Executive 
Commission in front, the National Guards of Pans and the 
. Provinces were passed in review. 

The French are a theatrical people ; that is to say, a people 
fond of representations that strike the senses agreeably. Their 
£uicy takes its light through thfi eye. As Sheridan could only 
write his witty axtificialitieB in the midst of a blaze of wax tapirs, 
so French enthusiasm requires military display as an artistical 
setting by day, and fireworks by night. When Napoleon wanted 
to turn off attention firom the disasters of Moscow, he ordered 
the dome of the Invalides to be gilded. For two months, M. de 
Lamartine ruled or amused, which was the same thing, the 
French by imagery. The panoramic ^cture of << the tri-colored 
flag making the tour of the world,'' amused the people, and did 
the purposes oi Govemmrait until the great Magician was pre- 
pared with another dissolving view. The more nuUM^ asso- 
ciates in the Grovemment, got up processions to the Bastile, 
monster reviews, and monster ietes; but novelty is the law of 
the theatrical art, invention must flag betimes, and then the 
people are apt to turn actors on their own account, and thdir 
dramas have a fearful reality, veiy unlike the pageantry of char- 
latan rulers at their wit's end. 

If the French be a theatrical people, assuredly Paris is the 
theater of cities. Never did a city shape itself better to refined 
sensual necessities. For a ]^x)cession to the Column of February, 
what more picturesque line could be found than the Boulevards, 
which, with unvarying width, presents alternations <rf elevatiim 
and descent, and follows the ssig-zag deviations of the bulwark 
from which the name is derived. The houses and buildings of 
white stone, soflened and harmonized by green trees — ^that wed- 
ding of Art and Nature, that sweet blending of town and country, 
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of fresbnees with heat and hai^ness ; these houses and buildings 
so varied as to feast the eye with archsBological studies— -with 
contrasts between old and new, and new imitating old. 

The Boulevards de la Madeleine, des Capuoines, and des Ital- 
iens, have all the luxuriousness and pretension of the parvemis 
of finance. The Boulevards Montmartre and Poissonniere retain 
the air of substantial bourgeoisie. The great arches of the Porte 
St. Denis and St. Martin mark the admixture of the petite hau/r- 
geoisie and turbulent working-classes. We then get into the 
quarter of the people's theaters, where, side by side, or very nearly 
so, stand those modem substitutes of the mediaeval temples, in 
whose performances may be read the taste, a,y, and sources of 
the perversion of the taste of a people intensely devoted to amiute* 
muent. As usual, where the audiences are composed of the less 
refined, the performances are either extravagant tragedy, or Inroad 
humor, or pantomime. The Parisians are not stained wil^ the 
vice of drunkenness ; but what scaldiog drink of gin or whisky 
can be more maddening and demoralizing than the somber licen- 
tiouaness of the Porte St. Martii^i, Gaite, Ambigu, or Historique ? 
But our business is not with externals. These theaters diversify 
the promenade. Then there is a magnificent fountain and odor- 
ous flower-market ; and wherever an old house has been pulled 
down, as, for instance, that tainted den opposite the Turkish 
Garden, from which Fieschi discharged on a royal procession his 
infernal machine, a new house springs up, carved all over with 
the fanciful tracery of the renaissance. 

As there is always a reigning historical model, it is pleasant to 
see the classic stifihess afiected at the Revolution give way to the 
models of Italian taste, introduced by Francois Premier at the 
revival, although it proved but a temporary revival, of arts and 
letters. Now it happened, unfortunately for the Fite de la Conr 
carde, that the charming pictorial line of the Boulevards was 
abandoned on the pretext of the unusual heat prevailing, and a 
short cut was made by the Assembly to the Champ de Mars. 
There was reason to suspect that some graver motive suggested 
the alteration; a plot was said to have been discovered, the 
obiect of which was to seize some ibrty members of the Assem- 
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bly, and hold them as hostages for the delivery of the prisonen 
at Vincennes. In aid of this plot, fire was to have been set to 
several theaters. Our task is pleasanter than to have to record 
a scene of wickedness ; its close neighborhood, however, to the 
gigantic trifling of the day, gives that trifling the sort of interest 
we would be disposed to take in a rope-dancer, who narrowly 
escaped a broken neck. Paris little thought she was dancing 
that day upon a cord which an efibrt had been made to cut half 
through. 

The Assembly got safe to the Champs Elys6es. The mem- 
bers of the Institute having, with the simplicity of literary men, 
put on their cocked hats, and oakleaf-embroidered coats, got well 
hooted £>r aristocrats. The lew old soldiers of the Empire, that 
appeared here and there in costumes only known through pic- 
tures, fared better ; and so long as the National Guards of town 
and country filled the Place de la Concorde and the Quays, the 
scene was animated enough. At the Champ de Mars tiie ap- 
pearance was difierent. Viewed merely as a frame in which to 
place SOL exhibition, it is totally unfit. It is a naked, sandy 
square, so large as to merit the name of a plain. It looks as ^ 
it could not be filled. People seem like atoms spilled about ; and 
in this shadeless, unpictorial place, a heathenish sort of procession 
was arranged, that if seen in the Boulevards, or Champs Elys^s, 
might have produced a certain sort of efiect ; but in the Champ 
de Mars, it was mean and paltry. 

There was a great theatrical wagon, with corn-trees and plants, 
bedecked with gold-leaf and paint, drawn by sixteen plough- 
horses, and attended by four hundred choice damsels, Ring ing to 
Nature, or Ceres, or some philosophical abstraction or heathen 
deity. The ladies were to have worn that sort of Olympian 
costume which the grand opera assigns, on we know not what 
authority, to creatures of the other world, too innocent to discover 
improprieties of dress. An 6meute of mothers stopped the scan- 
dal, and the young ladies appeared in salle de bed costume. 
Specimens of native manufacture were borne as oflerings to the 
gods : the best got up shrine was that of the tobacconists, the 
sale of cigars being a monopoly of the fair sex, which accounts 
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for the tasteful accompaniments attending an incense more prized 
in modem times than frankincense or myrrh. Colossal statues in 
plaster, colossal tripods of pasteboard, with a thirty-feet-high, and 
made-in-proportion, figure of the Republic, bedecked this unroofed 
temple, of Heaven knows what sort of worship. And while this 
monster tomibdery was going on, the I^fational Guaidfi were anx- 
iously on the alert, lest some coup-de-main should turn a dull 
farce into a deep tragedy. 

The illuminations at night made up for the failure of the day. 
The Place da la Concorde wfts inclosed in a festoonry of varie- 
gated lamps, which, carried up each side of the Champs Elysees 
to Kond Point, with lusters suspended over head, converted that 
magnificent <ilUe into a fairy hall, that realized the dream of an 
Arabian fancy ; while the Areh of Triumph, looking like the 
Que^i of the City, with its brilliant bandeau of lights, was 
beheld through a varying atmosphere of blue and red flame, or 
golden rain. The Champ de Mars was itself converted, as by a 
magic wand, into a fairy scene. In the morning the properties 
were removed, the stage was cleared for another representation ; 
but whether for a terrible reality, on which it should be the turn 
of all Europe to gaze thrilled with horror and wonder, or for 
another raree-show to keep the mischievous children out of harm's 
way, afibrded an anxious problem to many an aching head. 

This being an English account, it would not be perfect with- 
out a statement of the cost, which, as presented to the National 
Assembly in the year's budget of blunders and expenditure, 
amounted to the round sum of 950,000 firancs, or £38,000. 
« Vive la Bagatelle r 

The next day's sitting of the Assembly was occupied through- 
out with the discussion of various financial schemes for meeting 
the state of public distress, caused by the decline of credit and 
confidenee, but which, as they were in no case adopted, having 
been civilly referred to Committees engaged in study, need not 
detain us firom the important sitting of Tuesday, the 23d of May, 
devoted to the consideration of Poland and Italy. 

F 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GENEUAL BARAGUAY D*HILLIEES ^APPEARANCE OP CAVAIGNAC — 

THE MARQUIS DE LA ROCHEJACQUELIN M. DE LAMARTINE's 

SPEECH ON ITALY AND POLAND— ABSURD RESOLUTION. 

The sitting of Tuesday, the 23d of May, opened with a akir- 
nush which brought out a couple of those secondary, but reapect- 
able personages, who serve to the enUvenment as well as to the 
advance of the political drama, and afibrd an agreeable shaie 
of life and harmony to our moving canvas. 

M. Bastide having acknowledged in suitable terms the hand- 
some manner in which the great Trans- Atlantic Repubhc had 
recognized the new Grovemment of France, Greneral Baragaay 
d'Hilliers ascended the tribune for the purpose of laying down 
the command with which he had been invested. The General 
had been appointed Commander-in-Chief of the troops charged 
with the protection of the Assembly ; and he now found, that, 
by an order of the President, he was placed in a subordinate 
position to the Minister of War. Such position he would not 
accept. " What !'* exclaimed M. de la Rochejacquelin, " an au- 
thority that had emanated from the Assembly itself, over-ruled !" 
He should like to know who it was that considered he had a 
right to nullify an act of the Assembly ! General Cavaig^ac, 
the new Minister of War, explained that there had been no in- 
tention to nullify the conunand given by the Chamber ; the object 
was to place all forces in the hands of the Minister of War, re- 
serving to those who held special command their full rights. The 
explanation was not deemed satisfactory by the General whose 
interests were affected. The Assembly desired not to receive his 
resignation, and, on his persisting in his resolution, passed him a 
vote of thanks. 

This was the first appearance of General Cavaignac ; and it 
was little suspected that so mild-looking a man— one giving evi- 
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deuce of the shyness of an officer who had passed his life in Al- 
geria, and who appeared for the first time in a public assembly, 
charged with the high functions to which he was so suddenly 
elevated — ^it was little suspected how much strength of charac- 
ter, invincibility of will, and integrity of purpose, lay imder a 
demeanor so modest. Nevertheless, this first act showed how 
well he understood the necessity of unity of command, and how 
resolved he was to act as he understood. General Baraguay 
d'Hilliers might have been some fifteen years the senior of the 
new Minister of War. His figure is that of a grenadier, and 
the loss of his left arm, on the disastrous field of Leipsic, gave 
an unfailing interest to his appearance. 

The French have great respect for a military manckot, to 
whom many a hat is touched in his promenades. The General 
never forgot this slight, as he conceived it to be, and he became 
one of the most tenacious opponents of the Government. * He 
was not eloquent, and so it was not at the tribune that he mani* 
fested the bitterness of his hostility ; his work lay in another 
field. The combined sections of the old parliamentary parties, 
Conservatives, Centre Gavchey Gattche, and Legitimists, having 
formed a club, which, meeting in the Rue de Poictiers, soon ren- 
dered itself formidable, made the dissatisfied General their chair- 
man. Within doors he showed considerable activity in carrying 
on communications with the allied army under his command, 
and toward supporters of the Government evinced rather cranki- 
ness than hautefwr. In fact, the good General's talents were not 
of that high order which gives power to disdain. M. de la 
Rochejacquelin, who rushed in as at once the champion of the 
Assembly and of the General, figures on all occasions of etiquette. 
He is the Marquis de la Rochejacquelin of the Ex-Chamber of 
Deputies, and composed one of the five Legitimist members who 
made what was called the pilgrimage to Belgrave-square, on the 
occasion of the visit of the Due de Bordeaux to London. - An 
allusion to this visit having been made in the King's Speech, 
and the unhappy term fiMri applied to the pilgrims, the Mar- 
quis, with his usual parliamentary heroism, in connection with 
his quadruple allies, gave in his resignation, only to re-appear 
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With a brow waibed in the eleotor^ ur& from the Misistoiial 
stigma put iiita the xoooth of B^yalty. The Noble Marquis 
entered the National Aasembly without being able te throw off 
the fastidious grace of a courtier. He, the Legitimist^ was one 
of the very few who obeyed the order to appear in a white 
waistcoat and white cravat ; and he raised his hand for the B4>- 
puWc as ha would have sworn fealty te the descendant of St 
Louis. 

There is no name, among aU the glorioua names of France, 
around which cluster so many charming aMociationa as about 
that of the Bayard of La Vendue, fated te faU at the age of a 
Gaston de Foix. The most profoundly moving, the most inspir- 
ing of aU that unique Uterary series, the Chronicles and M^noirs 
of the French, are the *< Memoirs of Madame la Marquise de la 
Rochejacquelin." It waa in the west of France that loyalty 
glowed and blazed, after the Monarchy had set in blood ; and if 
that region was comparativdy spared the horrors which were 
visited on a Lyons or a Nantes, upon its border, it was because 
the Republic had committed its sul^ugation to a young chie( 
alive to heroic impressiona— .the gallant Hoche. The present 
Marquis, with all the courage of his kind, has yet the aspect of 
a << carpet knight." Fifty years, although they have carried 
locks from his crown, have yet spared the aUes de pigeon. His 
face is full and good-natured ; his eye clear, but not intellectual. 
He is corpulent, but never did soldier mount the breach with 
more ardor than does that large, light-footed Marquis, when the 
cause to be defended is that of good manners, or the enemy to 
be cut down is the violator of parliamentary propriety. As the 
arbiter degafOianMn of the Assembly, the Marquis (we can not 
throw him in among the ex's) has a veary busy time. His in* 
dignation, firom over-use, is becoming ineffective, and he has no 
other weapon. His is not the light, stinging, raiUeur vein ; he 
is always King Cambyses. It is not the cotuom of water the 
leviathan throws up through hia dilated nostril — ^it is the dose, 
gentle rain, that cidms the sea. Many a great, but ineffective 
splash does our indignant Marquis make upon that storm-tossed 
Assembly ; yet the Assembly could not do without its Marquis, 
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no mate ihsii the House of GommoBfi without its Sibthorp, er 
the Court of Denmaik witibioat P(doniufi. He k a relic of the 
past, and serves the porpose of admonitiim, lest R^ublican to- 
mBh 4^uld deso^id into a Satiu&alia. 

We need not remind owr readers of what the Egyptians hung 
up at ^teir feasts, to sober them into pvo|nriety ; noting oan he 
more unlike ih» Egyptian recipe for oounteraeting Ihe wine iji 
Cyprus 4iian l^e portiy presa&oe of the Marquis de la Koche- 
jaequeUn. He stands a living poof that there may he cordial- 
ity, warmth, «nd earnestness combined with elegance of manner, 
and propriety of speech. 

The incident <m which we have been tempted to dwell having 
been disposed ^, M. d' Aragon renewed his interpellation regard- 
ing Italy, and M. Wolowski his interpellation regarding Poland, 
and was supported }3f M. Vavin, M. Sarrins, M. Guichard, and 
M. Napoleon Bonaparte, in speeches of a more or less warli^ 
complexion ; ^e luMt was particularly so. 

M. de Lamartine at length took Ihe t^bitne. His speech was 
based upon ^le celebrated diplomatic circular which, shortly 
after the involution, he had addressed to the representatives of 
France at foreign Courts, and of which his reply to the interpel- 
iatioQS of the day, was in fact an amplified paraphrase. In th«t 
circular it was laid down that while France would not fihiHik 
from war, if declared by other powers, yet she would not declare 
war against any ; that while she negotiated in favor of national- 
ities, fihe kept her hand on her sword ; and that, although she 
declared the Treaties of 1815 abrogated, she would yet trust to 
reason and the power of patient negotiation for a restitution of 
rights ; her military power being at the same time' kept to such 
a h^ght as to show that it would not be sale to oblige a recur- 
rence to the fdtima ratio. The motives assigned by M. de 
Lamartine, Hor preferring negotiation to war, were founded chiefly 
on the suspicion that might be excited on the part of those very 
<< oppressed nationalities," whom it was their disinterested object 
to relieve. The nations of Europe had not forgotten the inflic- 
tions caused by the invasion of the Empire, and the selfish way 
in whidi so many fine promises were perverted to the aggraadize- 
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ment of one power. Republican France was now paying the 
penalty of the Empire, in the exhibition of a distnut which she 
no longer merited. Nor was this a theoretical surmise, for since 
that circular had been addressed, several expeditions had been got 
up by foreigners, in which Frenchmen had mingled ; one had 
been directed against Belgium, another against Savoy, and m^ny 
parts of the frontier of Germany had been violated ; the conse- 
quence of all which was an exhibition of irritation among the 
people of these difierent countries, sufficient to warn France of the 
misapprehension to which imprudent or premature intervention 
might give rise. 

With regard to Italy, he argued that in consequence of the 
change of policy that had taken place upon the fall of the Mon- 
archy, that country was, by an internal movement — in which the 
Pope, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the Dukes of Parma, Plaisance 
and Modena shared, and of which the King of Piedmont had be- 
come the arm — almost delivered from the yoke of Austria. How 
far the orator was from foreseeing the defeat of Charles Albert, 
and the Bight of the Pope ! The then actual position of things 
in Italy, the declaration of Charles Albert that Italy was able 
to free herself, the refusal of the Italian powers to invite French 
aid, all this happily enabled M. de Lamartine to turn from the 
difficulties ^of the Italian Peninsula, to the question of Poland. 
This Polish question, he acknowledged, to present one of the main 
difficulties of French policy. Turning to the Instructions ad- 
dressed to French agents at the Northern Courts, he quoted the 
spirited injunctions that had been given to them — ^to state frankly 
to the Russian, the Prussian, and the Austrian Governments : 
" We desire peace with you, we will even seek your alliance on 
conditions equitable for all, and beneficial for intermediate nations; 
but the first condition for the solidity of this peace, and for ren- 
dering intimate our alliance, is that usurped and oppressed Poland, 
without proper nationality, without civil or religious independ- 
ence, should not rise between ourselves and you." At that price, 
he said, was the peace of the world. He then proceeded to show 
that the views of France, regarding the restitution of Poland, 
had been responded to, particularly by the King of Prussia, who 
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had consented to the adddnistratiye independence of Fosen ; and 
if those beneficent intentions had not been already carried out, it 
was owing to an oatbreak of local hatreds between families, of 
hostile races, distent languages, and di^rent nationalities, such 
as had ever formed the plague of Poluid, and had ever proved 
fiital to the heroism of that generous people. 

Next with regard to Cracow and Austrian Poland, he had 
only to point to the then threatened state of decomposition into 
which the Austrian Empire was falHng, and which would, as a 
matter of course^ lead to the emancipation of her Polish prov- 
inces ; and he dwelt particularly on the fraternal feelings of the 
Bohemians, who were ready to rise in vindication of their own 
nationality, and to aid the Poles in a similar attempt. 

Here again, how far was the orator from foreseeing Windisch- 
gratz, and the removal of the Austrian Diet to a Bohemian town ! 
Reviewing the general state of things, as they appeared to the 
Provisional Government, he asked, if they ought to have raised 
by a premature declaration of war, the susceptibilities of all Con- 
tinental nations, which would have had for efiect, the re-con- 
6tituti<m of a coalition against France. Suppose, he said, that 
they had launched an army of 120,000 men across Germany, 
what would they not have had to encounter ? They would have 
found 500,000 Germans on each flank, before they could have 
reached Poland ; and when there, they would have foimd 250,000 
Russians ready to" meet them, they having previously annihilated 
Poland herself. 

£iet us stop I have we not in this crowning argument of M. de 
Laxnartine, Ihe celebrated twenty-first final reason of the Gov- 
ernor of Tilbury Fort, for not having fired a salute in honor of 
Queen Elizabeth, who having enumerated his twenty difi[iculties, 
came to the last, that he had no powder. M. de Lamartine 
might have spared a vast deal of eloquent circumlocution, by 
coming at once to the point, and stating, that they did not march 
to Poland, because they could not. Had he done so, of what an 
absurd inconsequence might he not have spared himself the exhi- 
bition ! It would not be easy to do justice to so eloquent a 
speaker, through a meager outline ; but there are two parts of 
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tbe speech ivliich we give faiihfidly, tfa6 one in whidi he pats a 
quasi-declaraticm of war iato the moirthB of French Republicans 
against the Northwa Courts, on account of Poland ; and the oth^, 
in which he makes that dedaratioii bo much mere numthing and 
imbecile impertinence, by a statistical demonstration of the im- 
possibility in which France fcu&d hersdf to vatdertake a crusade 
for Poland's liberation. 

M. de Lamartine fancied that the same principle of Govera- 
meat, which he had found so successfiil at home, could be applied 
to foreign diplomacy ; and that he could cajole, convince, cv 
frighten with eloquent " pellets of the brain," as he had soothed 
and ruled from the Revolutiim to the meeting of the Assembly 
by words. His was to have bem the moral agitation of O'Con- 
nell, vnih. a mystic reference to physical foirce. Foreign powers 
would ha^e blown aside the painted cloud, and numbered the 
battalicms. Young France would have cheered the musio, but 
sharpened her sword. The only one deoeiyed would be the 
Magician hixnself. He who, like Ihe man in the £aBtem tale, 
had let escape ^e imprisoned smoke, would have ibuad himself 
in the presence of a giant. 

M. de Lamartine exerted himself in im extraordinary d^ree 
on this day, as if he had before him an unwilling audience, whom 
it required all his powers to convince. It was no such thing. 
The invasion of the previous Monday week, in the name of Po- 
land, had settled the Polish question. It had done more, it 
turned attention away from foreign politics. The danger lay at 
home— the enemy was within the gates. The Republic could 
not undertake a crusade, except on the condition of a surrender 
of society to the bonnet-rouge. The speech was valuable as 
affording a covering for retreat under a biilliant fire. The dis- 
cussion ended in the adoption of a resolutiim, inviting the Grovem- 
. ment to take as its rule of conduct : « Fraternal compact with 
Gerknany ; re-constitution of Poland, free and independent ; the 
enfranchisement of Italy." 

This was a confused resolution. France had pledged herself, 
or allowed herself to be pledged in general terms, to answer the 
invitation of any struggling nationality to come to its assistance. 
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In making this pledge, Poland and Italy were particularly under- 
stood. As regards Poland, we find the fulfillment of the pledge 
was impossible, because Germany lay in the way, and with 
Germany, France was seeking a £ratemal compact. Italy, how- 
ever, had^ no intei^sing barrier ; she was approachable by sea 
and by land, and so there was nothing to prevent an Italian 
invitation being accepted. Not so fast I From what yoke was 
Italy to be enfranchised ? Why &om that of Austria ; but 
Austria is a. great German power ; her integrity, necessary to 
German strength, is bound up with G^nnan sentiment, and with 
Grermany France seeks fraternal compact. The resolution was 
fteieibre a mystification and a juggle. 
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DECREE BANISmNO THE PAMILT OF LOUIS-PHILIPPE JEALOUSY 

SHOWN TOWARD THE BONAPARTES-^— AGITATION IN THE NA- 
TIONAL ATELIERS ^ATTEMPTS TO CURE GROWING ABUSES-^HOW 

RECEIVED ^DISAPPEARANCE OP EMILE THOMAS, CHEEP DIRECTOR 

OP THE ATELIERS ^APPLICATION TO PROSECUTE LOUIS BLANC. 

The sittiiig of Wednesday, the 24Ui of May, was rendered 
remarkable by the communication of a letter firom the Due d'Au- 
male and the Prince de Joinville, protesting against the intended 
project of excluding the family of LouiB-Philippe forever from 
the soil of France. The Due d'Aumale had been Govemor- 
Greneral of Algeria, at the time when the Revolution was accom- 
plished. ' The Prince de Joinville was on a visit with his brother, 
having, as it appeared afterward, lefl the Tuileries in sorrow and 
disgust, on account of the policy he was obliged to witness, with- 
out being able to restrain, while he clearly foresaw its £sktal 
termination. 

The Due d'Aumale, upon the first summons from the Repub- 
lican Minister of War, laid down his authority without a mur- 
mur ; his more fiery brother manifested equal prudence ; and 
they pleaded as of right, their conduct on this occasion, against 
the hard banishment about to be decreed against them. The 
protest proved of no avail. 

On the day next but one following, the law banishing forever 
the family of Louis-Philippe was brought forward and discussed. 
The feebleness of the oj^osition to it may be judged from the 
division, which gave 631 for the decree, and 63 against it. The 
law was so conceived, that it pleaded its own cause with terrible 
laconic retaliation. It ran thus : " The territory of France and 
her Colonies, interdicted forever to the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons, by the law of the 10th of April, 1832, is equally interdicted 
to Louis-Philippe and his family.'' It was perhaps felt by those 
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-whose sympathies were with the Ex-King and his family, that it 
was not worth their while to have their profession of Repuhhcan- 
ism called in question by cm opposition that wo^d have done no 
good. They well knew, moreover, that if the time should come 
for a restoration of either branch, the decree of the Asseml^ly 
would prove but a barrier of straw. Still there was something 
startling in the almost unanimity with which a sentence was 
passed, that sounds the most awful next to that of death. 

An incident occurred in this sitting, which by the light of 
subsequent events, possesses a reflective interest. An allusion 
was made to the Bonaparte family, by one of the ultra-democratic 
party, of a threatening kind— ^-inasmuch as by insinuating that 
they were in that Assembly provisionally or by suflerance, a hint 
was to be inferred, that their continuance would depend on good 
behavior. Pierre and Napoleon Bonaparte, who stood among a 
group collected on the floor, at the right of the chair, manifested 
great excitement, particularly the former ; but as he has not the 
firee elocution of his cousin, the latter rushed to the tribune, and 
asserted his rights of citizenship, he being there returned by 
imiversal suflrage. ' This was the first manifestation of the dis- 
agreeable eflect produced on the Bepublic^s by the presence of 
the Bonapartes, of whose name they had an instinctive apprehen- 
sion, which subsequent events proved to have been somewhat 
well-founded. 

Saturday, the 27th of May, was a day of co^siderable agita- 
tion in Paris. The Assembly was surrounded by troops, similar 
precautions were taken for the protection of the H6tel-de-Ville, 
the Prefecture of Police, and other public establishments. The 
eause of this agitation was some disturbances that had broken out 
in the national ateliers, the prodigious development of which had 
begun to excite serious uneasiness. The Frankenstein of the 
B^evolution had begun to move. The situation was just this. 
The leaders of the Revolution of February, as much unprepared 
for the Republic as any other party, were obliged by the Social- 
ists, and indeed by the want of a good cry, to base the Republic 
upon the working classes. A vision of wealth, ease, and social 
and political importance, had suddenly opened upon the eyes of 
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the ojwtatfves. Tbdt reasoa became diaterbed, and llieir «Mr- 
gies directed fnmi their daily avocations, turned into the vortCK 
of revolutionary agitation. The workmen -were the masten of 
the city, awaiting to become the truBtees of the State. All wiio 
had any thing to lose and could fly — ^fled. Employment shrank 
away, and even if employment had been abundant, steady appli- 
cation became impossible. How could men whose passions had 
been thrown into fever, and whose imaginations had been kindled 
—how could they work ? The State, which had nndertaken to 
mske thebe men "Kings who should ride in coaches,"* was 
obliged to iind them bread. The transitimi fr<mi toil to sover^ 
eignty. Was to be beggary. Hie beggary wm to be disguised 
under unprofitaMe toil, and dignified by military organizatian. 
l^e men rallied, «ach company under its banner, and followed 
their dicers. They worked as much as tiiey pleased ; when 
they did not work, read dlieap publicaticms of the most subvendTe 
character, finished the day with rifle praetioe, and dlubbed tlwir 
motley to go home in coaches. 

The workmen took ^e State at its word, md lived royally. 
The Civil List, however, became rather burthensome ; the State 
was becoming every day less able to pay ; the army was inereaa^ 
ing, swelled by habitual beggars, by the country laborers, whe^ 
deserted their work and their fields for the i^il, which was to 
fall some fine day to the share of the prcletaires, and by all l^ose 
whom a perishing commerce threw on alms. Hie t»iible out- 
break that occurred in June, took no ime by surprise, for the 
que8ti<»i of insurrection was one of time. When would liiat 
army which hung like thund^ clouds over tiie bdieaguered city, 
burst in upon it ? Wh^ would those irritated, excited, fikd 
demoralized workmen rush upon Iheir prey, and having gloated 
on all the available wealth of the capital, endeavor to aoeomplish 
for themselves the Social and Democratic Republic that had 
been promised ? Such questions occupied tiie anxious attention 
of all who knew what was pasong. The panic which appeared 
to-day was caused by a proclamation of the Minister ci Public 
Works, that there shoidd be a rigi4 review of the in^ti^nal 
* The words of Lonis Blanc. 
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eOdierSy £» the farfom of dittdnkhi&g ike aumben, by -weeding 
away those who had no claim to support firom the State, by 
cheeking the firands that were committed by persons practicing 
personation, and by forcing those who r^aained to execute task- 
work. This proclamation was just and necessary ; and it dissi* 
pated the illusion under which the workmen had so long be^i 
allowed to labor. Th^ were no longer lords and masters— -they 
Were receivers of charity. Th^ were a burthen to the State, a 
source of confosion and ruki. 

The agitation continued throughout Sunday and Monday, and 
many thought that the struggle had come at last. While^this 
fermentation was gomg on, the Assembly was occupied with dis- 
cussing propositions and r^rts relating to these national atdiers. 
The vices cf the institution were unsparingly exposed, particularly 
by M. L^on Faucher and M.^e Falloux ; still no measure could 
be taken that would not look harsh and o^nsdve to the poor 
dduded objects of susjHcion. The Clubs, that were speculating 
rni the d^Dioralii^ation and discontent of the national atdiers, 
stirred up the flame— ^^thered every strong speech made in the 
AsB^nbly, every hard word, and barbed and poisoned them. 
While the decree regarding the purification of Ihe atdiers, by 
^e r^oaoval of cheats and idlers, was prbducing ite e^et,, a 
thrill of astonishment was caused by the disappearance of the 
Chief of the Ateliers. M. Emile Thomas, a young engineer of 
talent, had first suggested the plan of the Atdiers Nationaux 
to the Minister of Public Works; and when the plan was 
approved, the direction was besto^yed upon him. A charming 
viUa, which had been the private property of Loias-Philippe, 
situated in a beautiful park, oaUed Monceau, in the faubourg of 
that name, was assigned to the young IHrector, and became the 
head-quartos of the institution. If report f^aks truth, the villa 
was restored to the festivities practiced under the Regency that 
pleceded and prepared the first ^at B/Cvolution. The example 
set to the rank and file* of the national atdiers was by no means 
o&e of self-denial, while waiting the coming miUenmum of the 
lUpubliqtie D^mocratique et Bodcde. Luxury ran riot at 
Monceau, while beggary trundled its wheelbctrrow on the Champ 
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de Mars. M. Thomas wa« taken without ceremony vy the 
Republican Government, put into a coach, and carried off to 
Bordeaux, after the fashion in which a Due d'Enghien would 
have been seized by a Napoleon. The romance was heightened 
by a letter written with a pencil to Madame Thomas, the mother 
of the captive, who committed it to the winds and the high road, 
as the sinking mariner commits the secret of his &te to a bottle 
cast into the sea ; and, strange to say, the letter arrived. ' Such 
being the state of things, it became impossible for the National 
Assembly to avoid feeling ita share of the agitation which pre- 
vailed so generally without. 

On Monday, the 29th of May, M. Taschereau brought the 
subject before the Assembly. The Minister of Public Works 
gave an explanation, which showed that there was something 
behind the curtain, of which it might be as well to avoid the 
exposure. He declared that he never could obtain proper returns 
of the whole of the ateliers ; that his remonstrance against the 
exorbitant increase of numbers produced no effect. He assured 
the Assembly that Thomas was in constant apprehension of 
assassination, or a^cted to be eo ; that he gave in his resigna- 
tion voluntarily ; and that it was altogether in the interest of 
his personal safety that he was so suddenly, but altogether with 
his own consent, sent off to Bordeaux. Whatever mystery was 
enveloped in the strange circumstance, one point was clear, that 
the national ateliers formed a serious danger for the conmion- 
wealth. 

The remaining portion of this day was passed in regulating 
the relation that ought to subsist between the Assembly and the 
Executive power. We have already had to notice the feebleness 
of the Ministry that had been chosen by the Executive. The 
Ex-Ministers, now become Supreme Directors, had, as before de- 
scribed, put their secretaries in their places — ^these secretaries, 
plain, plodding men, without oratorical powers. It was hope^ 
however, that their want of elocution would be supplied, on all 
necessary occasions, by Lamartine or Ledru-Rollin, Garnier 
Pages or Marie. But no !— the Directory was now in the 
place of the Monarchy. It had embassadors to receive, and all 
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the dignity of supreme surveillance weighed upon its god-like 
responsibility. The Directory prayed accordingly to be excused 
firom taking part in debates, and its prayer was granted. The 
Ministers, then, were real independent Ministers, although of 
the poorest possible kind. 

The following day, the 30th, was occupied with the same 
topics. A law for regulating the national ateliers, the chief 
feature of which was the imposition of task-work, was discussed ; 
and, after exposures of the demoralization caused by these estab- 
lishments, passed. It was shown, t&at, owing to some design 
not then quite apparent, however it might have been suspected, 
the men of the national atdiers exercised a complete system of 
t3nranny over the well-disposed workmen, who were turned out 
of factories in which they were willingly doing their duty, and 
obliged to swell the mass of idleness by w£ich the State was 
encumbered. Orders in several branches of trade had to be 
renounced, owing to want of hands, and there was an utter 
disorganization of the working classes. 

The salient point of the sitting of the 31st was a written 
application, by the law officers of the Republic, for leave to 
prosecute Louis Blanc for the part attributed to him in the 
affair of the 15th of May. The charge against him was, that 
he had on that day, by his speeches particularly, been implicated 
in the invasion and oppression of the Assembly. It had been 
proved that he said, " I congratulate you on having recognized 
the right of bearing your own petition to the Chamber— *4i right 
that henceforward remains incontestable." Other circumstances, 
confirmatory of the accusation, were stated to have taken place, 
but not specified in the Act of Accusation. M. Louis Blanc 
defended himself by ofiiering a flat contradiction to the expres- 
sion sattributed to him. The witnesses, members of the Assembly, 
re-asserted the expressicms ; and a scene of tumult was provoked 
\ff the scandal of mutually-attributed falsehood, which was pvit 
an end to by the appUcation being referred to a Committee, to 
inquire into and report thereupon. . 
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EEPORT or THE COMMITTEE ON LOUIS BLANC ^ILL-WILL TOWARD 

THE BONAPARTES THE CROSS OP THE LEGION OP HONOR 

PROSECUTION OP LOUIS BLANC REFUSED-— SPLIT BETWEEN CRE- 
MIEUX AND FAVRE. 

Ths ABBembly cUd not mtet, «Qt of nMrpect for Atoenaon 
Thuraday, one of tlie few holids}!* wiiich the French «tnetly 
Mieerve by a cewuition firom all b«Biiie« aad an attealioiL to 
feligioiiB duties ; both whidi zmrfai of eafipeot axe but indk&r- 
ttitly paid to tke Sabbath. 

On Friday, tJie 2d of Jsfie, the v^port cm M. Louis Blme'g 
case was brought up by M. Fawe. Aibr an elaborate prdiau- 
nary, in whieh it was laid down that ecrupukos oaae had been 
taken that the applioatioa &r laat« to prosecute was not con- 
ceived in a spirit of reaction or personal malice, but was fcuaded 
<m a pure love of justice ; and a^r a dose of cruel comidimonls 
to the accused, delivered m the moBt lasidiouB tone, the caBcln* 
«on was come to, that the Assembly ought not to interpoae a 
barrier of privilege against the daims of justice. All eyes wen 
tuined to Louis Blanc, and invitations to speak arose from all 
■ides ; which he answered by a sign that he would say u few 
words from his place ; but the calls to ascend the tribune became 
80 vehement, that he isomplied. He looked haggard with agita- 
tion, and only uttered a few phrases, declaring that he would not 
say a word in his own vindication ; then, warning the Assembly 
that they had entered on a disastrous course, left the tribune, to 
the disi^pp(»atment of those who had redconed upon that ^eat 
parliamentary luxury, an impassioned personal debate. • 

This incident was not to end with injury confined to Louis 
Blanc ; but we must interrupt the unity of narration, for the pur- 
pose of noting the proceedings that occupied the rest of the day. 
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They wete cbmpoaed of three disquiet categorieft-— a discusfiitm 
relating to the Bonaparte family, a financial bill between M. 
Billaalt and M. Daderc, and a aeene al>oixt the cross of the 
legion of honor. 

The B<»iaparte fkinily were excluded £rom France by a dis- 
tinct law which had not been abrogated. Now there can be no 
doubt, seeing the stxBpidoQS excitement and jealousy that broke 
ottt whenever the name of this fiunily was introduced, that, had 
the Revolutionists not been swept unexpectedly iftto their tumult- 
uous eareer before they had time to take note of the iutnre, they 
would have guarded the Republic against the pretensioDfi of the 
snecessors of Napoleon. As it was, the attention of the Repub- 
lican party was coneentiated upon Louis Napoleon alone, on 
account of the two attempts that, as heir to i^e Emper(»r, he 
had made dn the Crown cf IVance. 

Under cover of this pre-occt^tion, two cousins of the Pnnce 
had been allowed to take their seats unquestioned in the National 
Assembly, as well as the son of Murat* Possession has been 
tndy said to be niiie pomts oi the law. They were there, and 
although men may be induced to maintain a barrier already 
existing, yet expulsion from a place entered and secured, is an 
mgraeious act from which people revolt. If this be true with 
regard to persons of ordinary interest, how mtich more powerful 
must the feeling have been with reference to the illustrious name 
of Bonaparte, rendered tender by defeat, dethronementf and exile. 
There were feW, indeed, who could have brought themselves to 
put their hands on the shoulder of Jerome's son, the hving image 
of the Emperor, and turn him out of a society of Frenchmen. 

The Minister of Justice thought to put a good face on the 
matter, and to bring the House to the adoption of a proposition, 
tagged to a piece of false sentiment, that the law excluding the 
Bonaparte family, being a Monarchical Act, had fallen with the 
Monarchy. It would not do. He tried a second " dodge," pro- 
posing that the law had been virtually abrogated by the admis- 
sion of three members of the Bonaparte family. That would 
not do either. The Assembly, with the true instincts toward 
plain truth \diich animate aggregate masses of men, even sena- 
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tors, preferred the more straightforwaxd abrogation of the law by 
a direct declaration to that e^ct. 

We should like to say a few words touching M. Billault, but 
we have him in view for another day, and so skip fiom the Bona- 
parte family to the Cross of the Legion of Honor. Citizen Rey 
proposed that the effigy of Napoleon should be restored to the 
Cross — a reasonable proposition, if the institution of the L^on 
of Honor was to be continued at all ; &r of all the anadironisms 
invented by the Restoration, that of attaching the Legion of 
Honor to the memory of Henry IV. was the most absurd — nuxse 
absurd even than the quiet assumption of the non-existence of 
the Empire, and of victories gained by Greneral Bonaparte, 
Commander-in-Chief bf the King's armies-— the King l>eing Louis . 
XVin., restored by the victories of foreign bayonets over this 
General Bonaparte himself. The stanch B/epublicans desired 
to see this Cross dispensed with altogether, because it had, under 
the Monarchy, formed the small-change of corruption, and been 
deprived of its value by the ridiculous profusion with which it 
was bestowed on Treasury clerks, and other wretchedly remune- 
rated servants of the Crown. 

The revival of the image of Napdeon in a way so striking 
to the imagination was also apprehended. The old soldiers in 
the Assembly defended the Cross, and when Clement Thomas, 
in his rough, stentorian voice, described it as a hochet de la 
vaniUf he not only excited a stonn, which our readers have 
discovered by this time was never very difficult, but exposed 
himself to positive danger ; for had he not explained away his 
words, there was more than one whiskered dScorS, ready to 
avenge the stigma. This matter may be disposed of here, 
by stating that, some months afterward, General Cavaignac, 
while at the head of the GDvernment, ordered the effigy of 
Napoleon to be reinstated on the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

The next day, Saturday, the 14th of June, the report on M. 
Louis Blanc's case was again brought forward, and the conclusion 
of -the report of the Committee, recommending an authorization 
by the Assembly of the demand made by the law officers for 
leave to prosecute, warmly contested by the fiiends of the incul- 
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pated gentleman. Upon the question being put to the vote, to 
the surprise of every one, M. Cr6mieux, the Minister of Justice, 
who had sanctioned the application, and without whose sanction 
the proceeding could not^have been taken, rose and voted with the 
opposition, and leave was refused by a small majority. As a con- 
sequence of this vote, the law officers sent in their resignation. . 

On the next meeting of the Assembly, M. Jules Favre 
showed that his anger had been raised to a white heat. What I 
he the associate of Ledru-KoUin, the most compromised in all 
the dictatorial and illegal proceedings of the Provisional Govern- 
ment — ^he, the £iend of Louis Blanc, had been gently urged 
iato the ungracious position of his accuser, in the behef that his 
colleagues (for he was Under-secretaiy of State fi>r Foreign 
A^airs) were identiEed with himself, and that ha was interpret- 
ing the will of the Grovemment ; yet there he stood reproved in 
the presence of the whole Assembly, by the Minister of Justice 
voting against him ! It was too much, and he resigned ; but 
before he did so, he gave M. Cr6mieux a mortal stab. He 
accused the Minister of Justice and Religion of a violation of 
his solemn engagement with respect to himself and the law offi- 
cers of the B/cpublio, who in turn equally charged the Minister 
with a breach of his word ; and as the Assembly could not re- 
sist such testimony, M. Cr6mieux felt obliged, in shame and 
confusion, to resign office. A less dignified functionary never 
filled a post preeminently demanding the possession of those high 
moral qualities that give dignity to the least favored. 

The sitling of Tuesday, the 6th of June, was occupied with 
a scrambling discussion relating to the difierent financial projects 
of the Grovemment, afiecting the Savings' Banks, Treasury 
Bonds, Railways, etc., regarding which much anxiety and irrita- 
tion were felt in and out of doors ; ^r the doctrines held by the 
Grovemment were considered to be of the subversively revolu- 
tionary kind. The proper time to refer to one of these measures 
more particularly, will be when they came in a definite shape 
before the House. 
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THE 0LUB8 OUT OF IXKAS A B.AZZIA^>— LAW A«AIN8T ATTOO^nh 

MENTS-— ELECTIONS FOB. VACANT eEAT»— «UBI098 CONTRASTS 
SHOWN BT THE BETURNS— -DEFEAT OF THE REFUIELICANB— E£- 
TURNS OF CONSERVATtVBS, BONAFARTI8TS, AND «0MinrN1BT&— 
THE ATTBOUFEMENTS OONtlNUED-^ALASM CA178ED BT TSB F€¥» 

in;«ARITT OF LOmS NAPOLEON ANIMATED l^BATE H. VfJBSJLt 

X. BABAUD-LARIBIS&E NEW REPimUOAK LITERATURE— 

GENERAL BEDEATJ^-A BONAFARTI8T FLOIV— A DECREE AfiAINST 
LOOTS NAFOLBON STOPPED BT OENERAli LATALBT. 

The a^tatioR and alann caused hj tke iliBabordiaa4ioiL of 
BAtioRal ateliers, by the total suspeBfiion of aU oonuoeroe, by the 
demoralization ci the whole working pofulation and the activity 
of the Clubs, began about this time to assume a most menacing 
form. Ever since the Revolution of February^ the city had 
been converted into a vast Club, oar coii&eries oi Clubs. The 
Boulevards, Palais Royal, Gardens of the Tuilexies, and ooniMS 
of streets and thoroughfiues, presented groups of talkers and 
listeners. A placard, or any object that caused one or two per- 
sons to stop, would serve as the nuckus £x a group. In codbo- 
quence of the laxity <^ the police, all sorts of wares might be 
seen spread out in what used to be the haunts of fiishion, and 
tended, with other causes, to impede the genual circulation. 

Such congregated masses of filth and idl«iess contrasted mis- 
erably with the ext^nal bnllianQy of tibe once rich and gay cilj. 
It was as if by a convulsion of Nature a fair navigable stream 
had been suddenly filled and choked up wi& ruins, through 
which the waters roared more vehemently than before; but 
there was an end to the pleasant and useful interchange that 
gave to life the no less sweet than profitable ooanmeroe which 
lived upon it. 

For a while this peripatetic indulgence in the delights of street 
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defisaeracy had, te be tolerated ; but abmit the p^dod at whieh 
we have now arrived, the Buisance aesamed a most dangexou^ 
and perplexifig hrm. The xnasses of peo^e who thus coogie- 
gated IB the sweet wnmijer eveaisgs coi the Boulevards, unable 
to r^aiain q^uiet at their homes, too many of whieh only served 
to remind the imoaatea ef their destitution^ were ealculated to in- 
iq^ire some seriouA refleetioBS. The chief hauxrt of the politicians 
]& blouses used t» be the Porte St. Denis and the Boulevards, 
and the adjacent streets became at night impassable. Several 
attempta had been made to clear the thoroughfares by charges of 
National Guards^ Mobile.Gruards, and police, but with only tem- 
porary efieet In order to frighten well-disposed people away, a 
razzia was made one night, and ev^ry person on whom hands 
could be laid was airested. 

At length the Grovemment resolved upo& having recourse to 
measures of coercion, and on Wednesday, Uie 7th of June, a law 
was presented of a very stringent character, ai^ting attraupe- 
ments. As the Minkter ckT Justice, and the law officers of the 
Republic had resigned, owing to causes already explained, it de- 
volved on M. Marie, one of the Executive Commission, to con- 
duct the bill through the Assembly. He did his duty in the 
most manly and unflinching manner, and notwithstanding the 
strenuous opposition of the Ultra-Kepublicans, the law for the 
suppression of attroicpemewis was pasised by an immense major- 
ity. M. Lamartine and M. Ledru-Rollin refrained from giving 
the sajQCtion of their presence to this vigorous act of their col- 
league, ajad the one and the other sufiered alike in the estimation 
of the frieuds of order. Pubho feeling ha]^.ened to be put to 
the test at this time, by several elections having t$^en*plaoe, 
chiefly owing to double returns cm the occasion of the general 
election. 

For Paris there had been no fewer than eleven vacancies, and 
the manner in which they were filled up curiously exemplified 
the disorganization and confusion of parties. M. Caussidiere, 
who had resigned his seat along with the Prefecture, came in at 
the head <^ the list» by a coalition of parties supporting him, 
because of their dislike to the Government. The others were 
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Moreau, Goudchaux, Pierre Leroux, the Commmiist ; Greneral 
Changamier, Thiers, Froudhon, Communist; Lagrange, Com- 
munist ; Victor Hugo, Boissel, and Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
For B/Ouen, Thiers was returned with Charles Dnpin, Ex-Peer 
of France. He was also returned for his own department, 
Bouches-du-Rhone. Louis Bonaparte was nominated for five 
different places. These nominations for Paris were clear in one 
respect : they showed that the Moderate Bepuhlican party had 
lost ground. The National acknowledged its defeat. The con- 
stituency was separated into three parts — the Monarchists, the 
Bonapardsts, a hitherto unsuspected party, and the Communists ; 
nor could there he a doubt, that the return of three such men as 
Pierre Leroux, Proudhon, and Lagrange, greatly encouraged and 
stimulated the partisans of the Social and Democratic Republic, 
now on the ere of bringing their forces to the test of a trial at 
arms. The agitation that prevailed in the city was not in the 
least discouraged by the passing of this measure. The attroupe- 
ments continued. The printed proclamation of the law was 
torn down, and trampled on with contumely. The house of M. 
Thiers was assailed by the mob. 

The Assembly continued to sit and discuss a variety of top- 
ics, connected generally with financial projects and economical 
schemes, enough to show where lay the evils, but without suffi- 
cient force to apply the necessary remedies. 

While the Assembly seemed to be involved in an entangled 
maze of minor propositions, in presence of a society that required 
some great overmastering example of courage and self-reliance, 
in order to rally all who yet felt well, and who would, under 
proper leaders, take their stand on the side of order — ^the Ex- 
ecutive Commission of Government, which ought to have afford- 
ed a proper impetus to the parliament, was itself distracted, and 
that not so much by the disorganization of the working classes, 
as by the ominous rising of the star of Napoleon through the 
menacing chaos. 

The return of Louis Napoleon for the city, and at the same 
time for several departments, showed that a moment of hesita- 
tion, at" least, had arrived, which, if not corrected, would speedily 
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take a decided color in a reactionary sense against the Republic. 
The ExecutiTe Conunission resolved, therefore, to bring in a de- 
cree for the expulsion of t^iis member of the Bonaparte family, 
from the throne of France, or rather that he should be excepted 
from the benefit of the repeal of that law, by which the excluded 
family was allowed to return. The ground of the exclusion was 
to be the attempts that he had made at Strasbourg and Boulogne, 
in the name of the Senatus Considte of the year XIII. to have 
himself made Emperor with Republican Institutions. He was 
h^d, therefore, by the Executive Commission of Grovemment, to 
come within the category of Pretenders. 

The time chosen for the presentation of this law, was coinci- 
dent with a demand for a vote of confidence, raised upon an 
application for a grant of 100,000 firancs a month, partly for 
necessary expenditure, and partly for secret service. The Gov- 
ernment had felt that it was losing ground in the opinion of the 
Assembly, as well as out of doors. The presence of Ledru-Rollin 
at the supreme direction, and of such men as Flocon and Recurt 
in the ministry, with the Clubs openly at work, a licentious 
press, the unlimited mob agitation of the streets, and the occa- 
sional expressions from ministers themselVes, at once groveling 
before the new power of demagogueism, aiid alarming to men of 
property, whose rights were treated with that kind of sansfagofiy 
that implied S3nnpathy with the prejudices against capitalists, 
raised by the Socialists and Communists. M. de Lamartine 
took upon himself the task of entering into a sort of family ex- 
planation with the Assembly;' but the history of the debate and^ 
of the day— of the incidents within, and the events without- 
having formed one of those dramatic combinations, so curiously 
characteristic of the march of the Revolution, that we must en- 
deavor to bring the scene before our readen^. 

Napoleon < Bonaparte, at the opening of the proceedings, 
claimed attention, for the purpose of disclaiming the agitation 
that had been excited in the name of his cousin, and of answer- 
ing for the loyalty, not only of his intentions, but of those of all 
the Bonaparte family, with respect to the Republic : he was 
supported by Pierre Bonaparte, who echoed the sentiments ex- 
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pressed by Napoleon. After a few ominous hints from M. Flooon 
about measures taken fer l^e security of the Republic, M. Pascal 
Duprat opened the serious business of the day by presenting the 
report of the Committee, to whom, according to usage, had been 
referred the consideration of the demand fer 100,000 francs a 
month, in which was involved the vote of confidence^ 

This M. Buprat was a gentleman who came forward in the 
early meetings of the Assembly, and seemed destined to be one 
of the young promising school of statesmen, who were to super- 
sede the worn out veterans of the parliament ; but like the stars 
of B6ranger, he appeared only that he might file^ file, et disparait. 
He was one of those half-socialist, half-mystic writers, who would 
have been of the school of Lamartine, had Lamartine been able 
to found a school. He was of a tall, gentlemanly appearance^ 
well suited to felbw in the train of so distingui a philosopher. 
On M. Duprat devolved the occasional taak of provoking explan- 
ations arranged beforehand behind the curtain; and no man 
could pevfemT the part better of an impartial friend, who had 
suapended his judgment, but ready, though his heart-strings 
should be torn, to join in a vote of condemnation, should such be 
deserved. A young man who can throw back his clustering 
locks, with well-affected resolution, and keep hia countenance, is 
an invaluable ministerial ally, a most graceful master of ceremo- 
nies to lead in the bluahing delinquent, ready to plead innooence, 
and finish with a pirouette before an enraptured auditory. 

M. Duprat led in M. de Lamartine, and so well, that he was 
soon afterward raised from a socialist, or half-socialiat reviewer 
— ^for all the Lamartineites delighted in demi-tinta-^to be em- 
bassador extraordinary to Vienna, whither he never went. It 
was into more obscure quarters that this star did file, file, et di^ 
parait. The report of course was favorable to ministers. It was, 
nevertheless, disputed by M. Paul' Sevaistre, whose ph3rBiognomy 
is lost to memory. He accused the Clubs of being the true 
source of present evils, and attacked the Grovernitient for ita 
weak indulgence of these fod of agitation. The street mobe 
were but symptoms of the evil, but the evil itself lay in these 
Clubs. . 
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If we forget the countenance of M. Sevaistie, we can well call 
to mind that of Babaud-Laribiere, one of the most zealous defend- 
ers of the Republican Executiye. He ia a small, neat, pietty 
man, with an enormous beard, tq which he bears a lover's devo^ 
tion. No pet ca.t was ever treated with more a^tionate ten- 
derness ; all the perftunes of Arabia nestled like spirits of the aii 
about it. Such a beard promenaded, as the French idiom has 
it, through a field of nightingales, might tempt them firom the 
bosoms of roses. His {strength lay in his hair ; for he had the 
city-shuffling, rather than the round, rolling, oriental gait ; and 
except the beard and head, but little more could be seen above 
ilie tribune. As a writer oi femUeton$, Babaud was sentimental, 
and introduced a new line, for the purpose of doing away preju- 
dices about mhaUiance, In his soft semi-columns at the foot of 
the newspaper. Counts abandoned the prejudices that had cloud- 
ed the misunderstood perfection of the blanckisseuse ; and if the 
coronet was forever dashed from the brow of high-bom beauty, 
the superior grisette — steeped to her pretty Httle bonnet in phi- 
losophy — ^would not stoop to pick it up. At the tribune, Ba- 
baud was a Boanerges — a son of thunder. He blamed the Grov- 
emment for its longanimity. It had lefl the enemies of the Re- 
public in the enjoyment of situations bestowed by the Monarchy, 
and luid neglected those who had sacrificed all in its service— 
" even their honor." There was an efsc^pade I — A sacrifice of 
honor ! What a letting out of the cat ! But we must not be 
vulgar in the presence of Babaud-Laribiiere. 

We pass by another speaker to come to General Bedeau. 
The Citizen-General who now appeared at the tribune, is one of 
the most distinguished of that young school of Generals, brought 
into light by the long military occupation of Algeria. His cha- 
racteristic is said to be administrative power. His head is large 
and massive, his eye deep-sunk- and shrewd, and his voice of that 
clear, sharp character, that gives the impression of keenness. 
Yet this able, active General, who was to fall severely, although 
not mortally wounded, in defending the cause of order, within a 
few days, had shared the fatal fatuity with which all seemed to 
have been seized in February. He allowed, because his orders 

G 
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bewildered him from their contradictory character, the mob to 
rush across the bridge leading to the Chamber, and to turn out 
the Deputies. His present speech could hardly be more unfor- 
tunate lor his interests, for he not only rose to make a declaration 
of Republican faith, but to throw ridicule on the pretenders who 
would parody the Emperor, and to answer for the fidelity of the 
army, should its services be required. His adhesion to the Re- 
port was not, however, unqualified. He called for a practical 
performance of the promises which had been made for the repul- 
sion of the fomenters of anarchy, and reserved the grant of his 
support until such promises were carried out. 

So direct a challenge as this, gave the signal to M. de Lamar- 
tine that the moment had arrived for him to make his promised 
speech. He began by stating, that what was wanting at the 
present moment, was light upon the questions that were engaging 
public attention. Was it true, he asked, that the Government 
was divided, and leading difierent ways ? No ! It was true, 
he acknowledged, that when the Provisional Grovemment was 
suddenly formed, and in a mann^ and under circumstances so 
extraordinary, persons of dififerent views were necessarily thrown 
together; but as soon as an intermediate government was m- 
stalled, there was no longer dissentiment. If there was, they 
would feel it to be their duty, as honorable men, to bring their 
differences before the Assembly. While he admitted that dis- 
sensions prevailed among the Provisional Grovemment, he yet 
pronounced the wannest eulogies on all its members, whom he 
held up as inevitably exposed to calumnies firom the nature of 
their pwdtion, for which they could only hope to be recompensed 
by the impartial judgment of posterity. He then drew a large 
and brilliant picture of the acts that had been accomplished, 
showing how, out of disorder, had been recomposed the political, 
administrative, material, financial, diplomatic, and military forces 
of the country. 

Exhausted by the effort he had made, the orator claimed 
permission to repose. While he was seated, with Republican 
simplicity, on the steps of the tribune, and chatting unceremoni- 
ously with his fiiends, an incident occurred without, which was 
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balGulated, as had now become usual, to operate upon proceedinga 
'within. 

From the time of the invasion of the Chamber, on the 15th 
of May, the military defense of the Chamber had become a 
matter of serious preoccupation. At aU times, there was a 
strong force in the inmiediate neighborhood, but in addition to 
this, precautions would be had recourse to according as the 
reports of the police indicated more or less danger. At times, 
the bridge leading to the Chamber would be barred to passen- 
gers. At other times, not merely the bridge, but the Place de 
la Concorde itself, would be closed. Occasionally, some pieces 
of artillery would be pointed in the faces of imaginary mobs. In 
fiict, the exterior of the Chamber had been converted into a 
barometer, £rom which might be calculated the mercurial state 
of Club-feeling. 

The election of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte for Paris, and 
several departments, had opened a fresh source of agitation, which 
came mingling with the currents of Socialism, Conmiunism, and 
all those other turbid springs that descended from the Faubourgs. 
The doubt as to what the Assembly might do, attracted masses 
of people toward that quarter. Large groups would form near 
the bridge, on the bridge, and particularly on the Place de la 
Concorde, whenever the sun was endurable ; and when the heat 
proved too oppressive, the marroniers of the Tuileries Gardens 
would throw tibeir softly magnificent and delicious shade over the 
politicians in blouses, with their stunted black pipes, poisoning 
the odors of flowers, that used to breathe for playful children, 
and their nurses and mothers. Among those groups might be 
seen a new race of agitating Propagandists. Hard-cheeked men, 
wearing stifif military stocks, and with the old immistakable 
whisker, cut to the boot-like shape that Italy presents on a map 
of Europe. These men told how fields were won. They had 
served under the Empire. 

On this day, thero were crowds on the Place de la Concorde, 
among whom it was evident a rising Bonapartist sympathy was 
beginmng to manifest itself It was deemed necessary to push 
back these groups from time to time ; and as Client Thomas, 
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the Ck>mmaader-ia-Cliief of the National Guards-*-k decided 
Anti-Bonapartist— ^was perfonmng his duty, with an ill-relished 
zaal, a pistol shot was fiied at him, accompanied fay a loy of 
Vive VEmpereur ! The poeson was arrested, and liiere was aa 
end of it. B/iunor, that seldom takes a story as she finds it, or 
who---not to be unjust to the lady of the hundred tongues-^ 
never waits to know the truth, but takes the head or the tail 
theieof, whichever first comes to mouth, and then fits on the 
fragment to the best body she can fabricate— while running at 
full speed, this rumor trebled the shots, and trebled the cries, and 
persuaded hersdf into the belief that a Bonapaitist eonapizacy 
had broken out 

We \f& M- de Lamartine seated on the steps rf the tribune, 
as eiiQi^ly as a boy tired at play : suddenly he was seen to spring 
to his feet, in the full recovery of his native dignity. There was 
a hurrying to and fro, a whisper thrilling along the benches ; the ^ 
PresideQit raag his bell, and the members were exhorted to take 
their places ; the galleries were subdued iuto awe, the fair ones 
in front leaning oyer, with wonder-stricken faces. M. de Lamax- 
tine b^an :— • 

<< Citizen repiesentatives— a fatal otrcumstance has just inter- 
rupted the speech that I had the hcHtior to address to the Aasem- 
bly. While I was speaking of tha oonditions necessary for the 
zeoonstitution of order, and of the securities that we fbtt every 
day disposed to make for the preservatiai of authority and public 
morality, ii^ all the faculties given by the Revolution to the 
nation — a shot, several gunnshots, it is jsaid, were fired close to 
the Commander of the National Guard of Paris ; another was 
fired on one of the brave offioers qf the asmy ; and a third, I am 
assured, struck the breast of an officer of the National Guitrd. 
These gun-shots were accompanied by cries of * Vive VEmpe- 
rev/r V This," he continued to say, strangely forgetful of the 
kvMute& at Rouen and Limoges, " was the first drop of blood 
that had stained the Revolution of the 24th of February." He 
then procee4ed, while the Assembly was in a atate of consterna- 
tion, to announce that the Government had, even before this 
oecunence, piepaxed a project of law, closing Framoe against the 
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Pretender, ;Mrho beliered hiiBself the heir of tbe Emperor. He 
would present it at once ; and he added, " When the audaeity 
of faction is thus concocted in flagrant dSlit, andi taken -vnth its 
hand in French blood, the law ought to he applied hy aecla- 
mation." 

This proposition was itself as much a ctmpdi^tM&tre da n 
cofup-cT^tai ; rather, it was a coup^itat, cftnkd tb^er fator oi 
a caup-de^hiatre. The Assemldy rang with itpplausi^) xoingled 
with shouts of '* Vive la Mepublique /** In a mmnMLt that law 
would have been earned, and Louis Naj^leon Bonaparte de* 
prived of his right to sit in the AssemUy, fttid i^ all his rights. 
Republican fury and fierce thoughtlessness would, in a moment 
of surprise, of passing emotion, and quick credulity, have sealed 
the more slowly^ddiberated and coldly-weighed decree i^ the 
M6narchy. Yes ; all this would haTe be«ti perpeti^ated ih an 
instant, only for the voice of General Larabit, which was heard 
in its shrill, hissing tone, protesting against such a monstrosity as 
a law voted by acclamation. He is a man of somewhat eccen- 
tric bearing, this brave General Larabit, and must have been 
handsome, with his regular features and fine black hair ; but his 
teeth are gone, and he looks faded rather than old. This living 
fragment of the Empire stopped the triumphant oratorical judg- 
ment that was about to crush the son of the good King of Hol- 
land and the beloved Hortense. Lamartine read the decree, but 
shrunk from demanding its immediate adoption. He missed his 
blow by the postponement. He committed a wor^ fault than 
that, if T^e may call it a fault : he resumed his speech. The ' 
man of wit will saciifice a friend to his jest. The orator sacri- 
fices the reputation of the man of action, and the statesman, to a 
speech. M. de Lamartine spoke what had been prepared, be- 
cause it was prepared ; but that which would have been piure 
spirit without the intervening incident was now but a weak dilu- 
tion.*" He had armed himself with a grand image, and he could 
not refrain from flashing it on the eyes of the Assembly. From 

* Lord Erskine knew better, when he stopped short in an oration after 
a quarter of an hour, seeing that the point he had made told on the Jury. 
He disappointed his audience, but won his cause. 
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the prond position of the Yindioator of the Repute firom a 
threatened Emperor, he fell back into the common-place clap-trap 
of defense against an imaginary charge. He had been accused 
of conspiracy ; yes, he had <* conspired with Sobrier and 'with 
Blanqui ; bat did they know he had conspired ? He had con- 
spired as the conductor conspires with the lightning, in order to 
attract the electricity and giye it an innocent direction." He 
had, in plain language, converted these men, as he fondly imag- 
ined, from their resolution to set up a dictatorship ; and, after 
all, the whole of the day's exciting proceedings did no more than 
win for M. de Lamartine the ^oitbriquet of the Paratonnerre. 

The two Bonapartes again renewed the expression of their 
democratic sentiments, and protested against their cousin being 
held answerable for acts done in his name. 

The vote of confidence was eventually accorded by 569 to 1 1 2. 
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AGITATION ON THE SUBJECT OP LOUIS NAPOLEON*— DEBATE IN THE 
ASSEMBLY BEGAaDINa HIS ADMISSION— PORTRAIT OF LEDRU- 
ROLLIN. 

The next day, Tuesday, the lOth of June, was all agitation 
within and without the Assemhly. The question of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte's admission was on the order of the day. 
There was an immense display of military force about the Assem- 
bly. At one moment the shops in the neighborhood of the 
Tuileries and Madeleine were closed, owing to a panio caused by 
a charge of the Garde MobUe upon an ofiensive mob, but which 
happily led to no bloodshed. There could be no doubt whatever 
that tiie rejection of Louis Napoleon would have produced an 
^meute. 

There were three reports from Committees appointed to ex- 
amine as many returns. Two were for the admission-— one for 
exclusion. The reporter for admission was Jules Favre, repre- 
senting the Committee appointed to test the validity of the nom- 
ination for La Char^ite Inf6rieure. M. Buchez, representing the 
tenth bureau, opposed his admission for the Department of the 
Seine. M. Desmares, representing the 6ixth bureau, recom- 
mended his admission for the Department of TYonne. 

M. Jules Favre, the Ex-Secretary of Ledru-RoUin, and Ex- 
Under-Secretary of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, in supporting 
the admission of Louis Napoleon, found himself in his proper 
element. He had }ns vengeance to take for the mortification to 
which he had been exposed by the cruel isolation in which he 
had been left, on the application for leave to prosecute Louis 
Blanc. In the well-assumed attitude of an impartial judge and 
independent vindicator of the rights of the people to choose their 
representatives, he was dealing the severest condemnation upon 
his own tyrannical iaterference with the rights of electors, exhib- 
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ited in his Ministerial Circulars and dictatorial delegation to 
irresponsible Commissioners. What matter? The Government 
he wanted to punish stood committed to the introduction of a 
decree for the exclusion of Louis Napoleon, while a vote of the 
Assembly for the admissioh of the Prince would nullify such de- 
cree, and shake the Executive Commission to pieees. A well- 
devised scheme of vengeance was dressed in the dignified trappings 
of law and popular rights. " " Louis Napoleon was a representa- 
tive of the people. Let him come and repeat the generous 
expressions that h&d been pronounced in that tribune by mem- 
bers of his family." 

To such a masterly dialeeticidn it "WsA idle to oppose the loose, 
though warm and earnest declamation of poor M. Bochez, the 
Ex-President of the Assembly, already made scape-goat for those 
whose personal dignity had suffered in the invasion of the 1 5th 
of May. M. Viellard, the aged tutor of Louis Napoleon, read 
a letter fiom his pupil, protesting against his name being used as 
an excuse for intrigue, abd expressing how ardently he desired to 
see the Republic established on a sure basis. M. Fresneail, a 
young member, who gave promise of ability, protested at once in 
fevor g£ the Republic, and -in favor of the heir of so much glory. 
Louis Blanc, whose ambition it was to stand well with Corsica, 
for which he had made great and successful efibrts to be returned, 
and who was connected remotely, it was said, with the Bonapartes 
and the Pozzo di Borgos, ciBxried the Montagnards with him to 
the side of Louis Napoleon. In doing so, he broached at doctrine 
touching the Presidency of the Republic, which was afterward 
adopted by his party, that there ought to be no President at all ; 
that tiie sovereignf^ should lie with the people, through their 
representatives^ and that Presidency, except simple Presidency of 
the Assembly, would be Monarchy in another shape. 

Ledru-RoUin came forward now in the name of ike Grovern- 
ment to support the report, which went for the exclusion of Louis 
Napoleon. How could they call the votes of a few departments 
the voice of the whole people ? Were they, he continued to 
ask, better Revolutionists than the authors of the Declaration of 
Rights of 1793, and thet/ laid it down thiit the sovereignty of 
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the people lay in the whole people^ and that when that sover- 
eignty, existing in the whole, was violated, insurreotion became 
justifiable. If one department might elect Louis Nap6leon, an- 
other department might elect the Prince de JoinviUe, or the Due 
de Boideanx ; and if all the other departments protested against 
such an act, the sovereignty of the people in its ensemble should 
be respected. He approved of the act by which the Bonaparte 
family had been reinstated in their rights — ^it was a magnani- 
mouB act, and worthy of the Republic ; but when they found, 
with respect to one member^ a flagrant conspira^sy against the 
Republic, they were called on to maintain the law, as it exiirted, 
against him. He then went on to state, that an examination 
was going forward which had led to arrests At Paris there 
was a system of organized seduction, by which perscois ^were en- 
trapped, in order to form a new Imperial Guard ; money was 
distributed ; wine given in profusion to drink the toast of the 
Emperor Napoleon. An attempt had been committed the day 
before in their own neighborhood. They might have all heard, 
as he had, between the Porte St. Denis and the Porte S,t. Map- 
tin, the cries of Vive VEmpereur! Three Napoleonist jour- 
nals had appeared within the last few days. In presence of 
such facts their duty was clear. They should maintain the law 
of 1832. 

Ledru-Rollin ^d the Grovemment were beaten. And now a 
word about Ledru-Rollin. Notwithstanding that I was nnder 
the influ^ce of prejudice against this gentleman, entirely on ac- 
count of his puWe conduct — a prejudice too generally shared, to 
make the avowal a shame-— I must confess that his oratorical 
power took me by surprise. Sincerity of conviction is admittedly 
a main element of oratorical success, and there could be no 
doubt of the sincerity of Ledru-Rollin's love fer the Republic, 
and of his apprehension of a second Bonaparte. The Revolu- 
tion had thrown up many men, but of those who had hitherto 
lain in obscurity, very few proved of any value, even in the way 
of talent. The names that still shone out most conspicuouBly 
were old funiliar names. The Republic had not yet found its 
inoamf^on. The nearest r^resentatbn of its spirit seemed to 
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be Ledru-KoUiu. In his novel position, this revolutionist ex- 
hibited qualities, such as almost caused him to be regMrded as a 
new man. The Chamber of Deputies was not his sphere. He 
entered it under the repugnant fame of a prosecuted, and if not 
pardoned, neglected speech. Violence so great, as to provoke 
the arm of the law, and so pointless, as on mature reflection to 
inspire but contempt, proved but an unpropitious herald. Nor 
did the new hero, who aspired to the leadership of the Repub- 
lican party, inspire much reverential dread. He looked a man 
that would elbow others out of his way, take the first place 
by storm, lose his breath, slip and tumble, amidst jibes and 
laughter. 

His person is large and bulky, his face full, round, and ruddy, 
his eye small and restless ; and, taken altogether, one would say 
that he was a jovial, reckless fellow, full of animal spirits, ^n^, 
while aspiring to lead, was likely to become an instrument in 
the hands of acute schemers, whose bidding he would do, be that 
bidding what it might, rather than not be chief. His nature is 
rather thoughtless than bad ; but capable of badness, through a 
readiness to accept, as inevitable necessities, the most perverse 
rules of poUtical conduct. . He might be used as the powerful, 
blind battering-ran^ of factions, to level the walls of the State, 
but never could he rise to the rank of an intelligent leader, 
or evince firmness sufficient to act as moderator. M. Ledru- 
KoUin possesses one quality, which of itself explains much of 
his showy, but ephemeral success. He has concentrated his 
attention upon one subject — ^that of the history of the Revolu- 
tion. He knows it in all its details. He has it at his fingers* 
ends. Few Frenchmen ever so concentrate their faculties upon 
one point ; more generally do they imitate the versatility of their 
Voltaire, aspiring to be thought acquainted with all poBsible 
subjects. 

In this respect they differ widely from the Englishman, whose 
characteristic boast is that he knows his business, and feels no 
aense of humiliation, but often the contrary, that he knows noth- 
ing else. This generahty of range makes the Frenchman the 
more agreeable talker, but the worse doer. He skims the field. 
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but can not sink the mine-shaf);. A debate on foreign politics 
wills set a multitude of French deputies on making a tour of the 
globe. In the English House of Commons, it is listened to with 
languid inattention. For the same reason, a questioil of law 
that would excite all the interest of the English Parliament, be- 
cause of its local personal bearing on individual rights, would 
pass unheeded in the Chamber of Deputies. The English like 
law debates ; the French rail against avocasserie. Ledru-Rollin 
would be shocked to learn that he possessed any quality in com- 
mon with Englishmen, yet he owes his influence to the limited 
but accurate range of his information regarding the great Revo- 
lution. The best, perhaps the only good speech he ever made 
in the Chamber of Deputies, was his last. It turned upon a 
law of the Convention. M. Jl^bert, the Minister of Justice, 
sought to justify the prohibition of the right of public meeting 
by a law of the Convention, of doubtful application, and which 
had fallen into disuse. The Minister had, moreover, broached 
some flagrant heresies, and' had, by the arbitrary character of 
hifi doctrines, tended not only to precipitate the Revolution, but 
to give it the sanctity of violated principles^ warranting any 
sacriflce for their assertion on the part of a spirited and free 
people. 

M. FaiUet, an eminent member of the Paris bar, and a very 
elegant speaker, was walking to the tribune, when Ledru-Rollin, 
with characteristic audacity, sprang before him. It must be 
confessed, that if the evidence of perfect aptitude lor the task he 
had undertaken, could justify his assumption, he stands acquitted 
of the charge of gentle violence, which his eminent legal rival 
might have brought against him. Instead of declamation or 
sarcasm, M. Ledru-Rolhn confined himself to a clear, terse ex- 
position of the law, and with pez^ct tact and judgment, r esti- 
mated the eflect to be produced on the public mind, by an easy 
confritation of the Minister of Justice. It wa& from this open- 
ing, made from the firm footing of law, that we next see Ledru- 
Rollin leading the armed democracy into the temple of his own 
triumph. As the Revolution formed all his knowledge, so was 
it his passion ; he worshiped its excesses, with the blind partial- 
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ity of a lover ; and as it was natural for sncH m admirer to 
imitate, and choose for himself a model from his own mjfthology, 
in which the Dantons, Couthons, St. Justs, and Robespierres^ 
were ihd Jupiters, Neptctnes» and Apollos-^he chose Dantoik, 
and so acted, as if according to some metempsychosis, the spirit 
of the great tribune had passed into his own not less Herculean 
frame. Ledru-Rollin desires to pass for the Danton of Febru- 
ary, and he has so far succeeded^ that he is to Danton what 
1846 isto 1793. The former is to the latter^ what a tragedy 
on the stage is to a tragedy in real life ; only that there did 
happen in this instance, what sometimes has occurred before the 
curtain — ^the buttons slipped from the foils, and real blood 
was shed. 

A people too long steeped in voluptuousness, and who pant 
for enjoyments after the over-excited sensibility has be^ relaxed, 
get a taste for crime, colored by romance. Besotted voluptu- 
ousness in power has marked the coming fall of scepters and 
thrones, by cruelties. A besotted people acts in the same way, 
unless restramed by the authority and example of some sound 
part. When Louis XIV. passed the plow over the monastery 
of the enlightened, but ascetic Jansenists, he gave full rein to 
license and bigotry : when he revoked the Edict of Nantes, he 
deprived his people, in the same way, of the wholesome rivalry 
of Protestant example. Priesthood and people alike ran rapidly 
into corruption, and the consequence was, the catastrophes of 
1793 and 1764. There was a gloomy grandeur in the crimes 
of the Convention, calculated to stimulate the jaded fancies of a 
well-read, but ill-taught generation. The theaters of the Boule- 
vards^ the 'RomBJo.'feuiUeton of Dumas and Sue, the hybiift €rer- 
man-Gallican-Spanish horrors of Hugo, had feft theii: coppery 
taste on parched and thirsty tongues. A real drama Was wanted, 
of which Paris should be the theater, with a general Hcense of 
imitation to the provinces. The 6n!y difficulty was, as to the 

cast of parts. So many had been deifying Robespierre ^the 

last chant of Lamartine, which, from making: Jiini high-priest 
of his fame, converted him into the high-priest of February—- 
that intoxicating melody con&unding the groans of the guillotine ; 
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this, -with moie pfoedo ibSfohB, had raiiadd up H host of candidates 
for the part. 

Louis Blanc appeaMd to haVe distanced all competitors ; but 
although only obs grotm viper might look triumphant, there was 
yet a full nest, with ready poison and ready fitngs. There were 
fewer candidates, although still too many, £>r the Heberts and 
Couthons. There wad but ohe for Vergniaud, the orator of the 
Girondists ; and no one disputed the claim of Ledru-Rollin to 
Danton. One reason was, that Danton was but the rude pioneer, 
the unintelligent precursor of his more subtle pseudo-philosophical 
riral. His death was but the removal of the machine, that, 
having battered the wall. Iky an obstacle in the breach, across 
the tide of the advancing victors. Another reason was, that 
there were few who could dress the part. 

Even Frendb RevolutionistB can not tani out a large stock of 
very big misn. Ledi^-RoUin waK big enough to fill the part to 
which he aspired. He wanted the lien*like roar of his awfiu 
prototype^ and, a^otik^ it, made hbnself hoatse ; so Ihat, after a 
short while speakings if the eyes w'ere shut, the ears W6uld fancy 
that they listeined to the croakiog of a gigantic £rog. Let him 
roar like Imy nightingale, our Bully Bottom never could inspire 
terror, or create any inkptession more unfavorable thian that of an 
enfant bmtal. When the rude^ blustering bon enfiint had pos- 
sessed hijaiself of the sword of State and the key of the treasury 
togethid)r, peojde natnrally feared thut the joke might be carried 
too fer. The qifantity of unaecounted-fer money that had been 
spent Wttft something real, although the brandifdilng (^ the sword 
might give nd more than finght ; and at length sober people 
began to ^ndude that Monfteur Ledra-JS/oUin 'wia a very dan- 
gerous man. Like Danton, he was a poUtician— -4iot a Socialist. 
He had nothing in common with the Blterae, Leronsc, and Proud- 
hons — the Cabets, Raspails, and Blanquis. His idea of revolu- 
tion was not spurioudy i^bsophical. He wanted to create 
armies of the north, and arttiies of the south. He panted to see 
the Republican flag, red or tri-color, borne at the same time over 
the Alps and across the Rhine. He panted to deluge Grermany 
with troops, aad-give the hand to the Poles, gdl the understanding 
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of destroying Monarchy in Europe. He adored even the assignats. 
He would re-enact the Revdution, with all its consequences. He 
wQuld continue the Convention, and make it perpetual. In all 
this he was thoroughly in earnest, and so far had the advantage 
of earnestness ; but, as he was obliged to tamper with Socialist 
and Communist sects, whose doctrines he could not comprehend, 
and must have hated and despised for the obstacles they .threw 
in his way, so did his earnestness give way to temporizing, £>r 
which he was unfitted, and by degrees he became weak, and 
more weak. 

Upon the day which first brought Ledru-Rollin before us, he 
appeared to most advantage. He was not at that period com- 
promised by damaging negotiations with SociaUsts. He had the 
feeling of tiie thoroughly Republican part of the Assembly with 
him against the threatened Empire. And was that Republic, 
for which he had so long, and at length so victoriously struggled, 
about to merge into a new sort o£ Monarchy ? Was it to be 
sacrificed to the shadow of a name — ^to a popular delusion ? Had 
they been engaged in making for themselves a trap into which 
they were to fall, amidst the laughter of the world ? So thought, 
so felt, so feared, the disciple of Danton ; and in the reality of his 
fear he became eloquent, touching, powerfiil, and rose to the dignity 
of first champion of the French Republic. The Assembly respond- 
ed to every sentence— -the audience and the orator were at home ; 
as he felt, they felt ; as he spoke, they responded ; he was mas- 
ter of the Assembly. As he descended, he was complimented by 
a throQg of admirers ; he was congratulated, and embraced, and 
— beaten. The mysterious murmur of the rising imeute shook 
each hand as it dropped the ball into the urn. Nevertheless, the 
orator had fairly won a triumph, and it was his greatest, and 
indeed last ; for he was nearer the edge of dismissal than ho could 
have dreamed. 

We have seen that upon occasion M. Ledru-Rollin could 
assume the cold manner of a law pleader, and adapt himself to 
the proprieties of parliamentary discussion. As a demagogue, he 
ought to be effective ; but, curiously enough, the Revolution that 
opened wide the Clubs, and gave the thoroughfares to spouters of 
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all kinds, has not proved favorable to that style which would 
appear so popular in its character. M. Ledru-Rollin has warmth, 
fluency, look, action, such as ought to strike a mixed assembly ; 
but he has not drunk at the well of the new philosophy ; his 
brain does not reel with the mystic materialism of the school of 
anti-property and anti-family profligates, who fiuicy that they are 
filled with a holy fanaticism. He sees too cleajly what he wants, 
although that which he wants is extravagant and unattainable. 
The gentleman, the man of the world, the sharer in the, pleasures 
of society, the sympathizer with the conventionalisms and rules 
of the civilized world, aU cry out against him. Not being a 
moderate Republican, and not being a Socialist, he is nothing. 
The huge painted reputation that was to have borne the flag of - 
the Red Republic aloft, has already burstr— M. Ledra-Rollin has 
ceased to be any thing in the revolutionary world. 
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CHAPT^JER XIX. 

LOXnS NAPOLEON R£SIONS -^^ HIS tETtER J3XCITES ANGER^^BILL 
APPECTINO OLD OFFIClfeaS CATTSES DISSATISPACTION-^FATifL COL- 
LISION Alt GUEBEt— ttiefeRB LtiEOtJX, T&fi COMMUNIST. 

It Was fully expected that, on the foUowing day, Wednesday^ 
the 14th, some communication would have taken plaoe relatiYe 
to 1^ vote admitting Louis Napoleon. It was known, in &ct, 
that the Executive Commission of GroVernment had held a con- 
sultation isrith Mittiisterst on the propriety of teagning; The 
design was abandoned^ ajod, by a tacit agreement not to embar- 
rass the Grovemment at such a moment, no notice was taken in 
the Assembly of the rumors afloat. 

The next day was not, however, to pass over without a scene. 
The debate turned on Algeria, which it was proposed to assimi- 
late to France, a proposition resisted, and not carried into effect 
when the Chairman announced that he had received a letter 
from the Citizen Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. This letter, from 
the extraordinary emotion it caused, we beg to introduce. 

*^ London, 14th Jane, 1848. 
« Monsieux le Pr6sident, 

" I was about to leave for my post, when I learn that my 
election serves as a pretext for deplorable troubles and iatal errors. 
I have not sought the honor of becoming a representative of the 
people, because I was aware of the unjust suspicions of which I 
have been the object ; and I should feel even less disposed to seek 
for power. If the people impose d'uties vpon me, / ihaiU hnmo 
how to fidfiU them ; but I disavow all those who lend me am- 
bitious intentions, such as I have not. My name is a symbol of 
order, of nationality, and of glory ; and it is with the greatest 
^ain I should see it serve to augment ^e troubles and divisions 
of the country. To avoid so great a misfortune, I should prefer 
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lemaining in exile : I am ready to make any sacriiice for the 
sake of the hap][nnes8 of France. Have thei goodness, M. le 
President, to eommutiicate this letter to my colleagues. I send 
you a copy of my letter of thanks to the Electors. Eeeeive tho 
assurance of xny distingttidzed sentiments. 

<* Charles Loins Napoleon Bonaparte." 

This letter excited indescrihaUe indignation. Creneral Cavaig* 
nac, then Minister of War, said that his emotion was so great 
lliat he eould not give it adequate expression. What he re- 
marked, he said, in a piece destined to hecome historical wad, 
that the woYd, RepnhHc was not ottce mentioned. This remark 
was hailed with shouts of Vive la RSpuMique/ M. Baune 
exclaimed, that he would protest against the declaration of war 
made by a Pretender. They did not fear an 18th Brumaire. 
This ttrad met by loud cries of " No — no !" and " Let him come 
and try it." M. Anthony Thouret signalized particularly the 
phrase, ** If the people impose duties upon me, I shall know how 
to fulfill them ;" that phrase he considered a caU to revolt 
against the French Republic, and demanded, oh the instant, 
that Louis Napolfeon be declared traitor to his country. M. 
Flocon disdainfully reminded the Assembly that they did not 
manifest emotion on the 15th of .May, and ought not now to 
exhibit such beJfore an individual. The Minister of War moved, 
that no resolution should be tak^i on the spot, but that they should 
adjourn till next day. M. Jules Favre, who had been mainly 
instrumental in having the election of Louis Napoleon ratified, 
moved that the letter be placed in the hands of the Minister of 
Justice. The Minister of Finance supported the motion for 
adjournment. Contemptuously telling the Assembly that they 
were, by their anger, doing the Pretender too much honor. M. 
Dupral denounced the address to the Electors as factious. 

The Commander of the National Guards next ascended the 
tribune, and stated that to-morrow, if his information did not 
midead him, it was probably a battle in the streets they might 
have to fight. He Would advise them to be prepared for a bat- 
tie as well as a diiHsasBion to-morrow. Thk annomicement pro- 
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dnced much additional agitation, which, when it had a little 
subsided, Greneral Thomas proposed that they should declare 
that whoever took up arms in the cause of a Pretender to despot- 
ism, and for foreign gold> should be pronounced a traitor to his 
country. This was hailed with acclamation. The Finance 
Minister rose, amid violent tumult, to state that measures amply 
sufficient for the preservation of the public peace had been taken, 
and that the Assembly might adjourn till next day, when he 
was quite sure there would be no battle ; upon which this agi- 
tated Assembly separated at seven o'clock, amid cries of Vive la 
lUpudliqice ! 

When the Assembly met the following day, the renewal 6f the 
debate relative to Louis Napoleon was stopped by the following 
letter of resignation : 

" London, June 15, 1848. 
« Monsieur le President, 

'< I felt pride in having been elected representative of the peo- 
ple of Paris, and in three other departments. It was ia my 
opinion an ample reparation for thirty years' exile, and six years' 
captivity. But the injurious suspicion£f to which my election 
has given rise, the disturbance of which it was the pretext, and 
the hostility of the Executive Power, impose upon me the duty 
of refusing an honor which I am supposed to have obtained by 
intrigue. I desire order and the maintenance of a wise, great, 
and liberal Republic ; and since I involuntarily cause disorder, 
I deposit, not without regret, my resignation in your hands. 
Calmness, I tnist, will now be restored, and enable me to return 
to France as the humblest of citizens, but also as one the most 
devoted to the repose and prosperity of his country. 

« Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte." 

This letter caused no particular mark of interest, although it 
reUeved the Assembly from the renewal of an unpleasant dis- 
cussion. The Assembly took up an election petition, and con- 
cluded with Algeria. The city too, presented no deviation firam 
its habitual scenes, and all apprehension about Louis Napoleon, 
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appeared to have subsided. How well it is we can not read the 
fiituxe, and are allowed to enjoy things as they come ! So flat 
a termination of a fonuidable incident warrants a flat remark. 

With the resignation of Louis Napoleon, the city returned to 
an apparent state of tranquillity, and his name seems to have 
passed out of recollection, as if the whole incident was but a 
lively episode, the interest of which had served only to form a 
xnoxneatary diversion from the main plot of the revolution/ 

The proceedings in the Assembly, on Saturday the 17th of 
June, were sufliciently animated. ^ There was, in the flrst place, 
a sharp discussion with regard to a petition addressed by a num- 
ber of oflicers of rank, who had been forced into retirement for- 
ever from active service, by a decree of the Provisional Grovern- 
ment— -a measure which gave great oflense to the superior 
oflicers of the army, and tended to turn them against the 
Republic. The measure was, however, maintained ; for it was 
the members of the Provisional Grovenmient that were still in 
poiver. 

A more serious subject, because it bore upon the passions of 
the lower order— ^dready in such a dangerous state of ferment- 
ation-— -was that introduced by the new Communist member, 
M. Pierre Leroux, relative to a collision that had taken place in 
the department of La Creuse, owing to the resistance of the 
people to the collection of the 45 centimes additional tax, im- 
posed by the Provisional Grovernment in its financial necessities. 
At a place called Gueret, the people converted a tree of liberty 
into a gallows, by suspending to it a rope, replaced the tri-color 
by a black flag, and announced that any person committing the 
crime of paying the odious impost should be hung. The National 
Guards were called out, and afler an irritating parley of some 
hours, a couple of shots came firom the crowd, on which the 
National Guards fired, when ten were killed, and five wounded. 
Such was the circumstance that the lately-elected Communist 
member for Paris brought under the notice of Government, and 
the Government could only deplore so fatal an occurrence, while 
it was declared to be impossible to renounce the tax. 

M. Pierre Leroux had already made a speech on the subject 
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of cohmizing Algeria^— a firttitM subjaet fer a practical etotes- 
man. The French are not gifted with eoloni^ng powers ; they 
have not the patient industry and laborious self-denial suited for 
colonists^ Paris is the paradise of Frenchm^a, and to leave it, 
is exile and misery. In Paris the. well-instructed and r^ned 
find salons ; and the workm^, clubs. All find promeiiades and 
theaters ; all are' eas^y indulged^ and all must have ibdulgeneew 
The animal spirits of Frenohmcta are <^ the light> efibrvesdng 
kind, that run off in ohat, gossip, aoiid criticism, and play off 
their emotions on kindred spectaoks and bespangled puerilities. 
It is all expansion, and no ooncentrationp-^no settled afid deep 
purposes, long looked at, and calmly resolved. The eonsequenoe 
is, that the northern coast of Africa^ opposite the ^^res of 
France, and forming another arm of that basin to wluch the 
wealth of the old World eonverges, to who0d baUks on all sides 
civilization has repiured — ^that templing, gifted country^ the site 
of old Carthage, the resid^oe of Saint Ai^^ustine, the early seat 
of Christianity, is, after eighteen years in. the hands of the 
French, what barbariim has made it ! In Hieir hands it is a 
vast military huntiiig-ground, likei that torn from the Ameers of 
8cinde, in which the Wild sons of the des^lrt are the prey. It is 
a mere military possession-^-a burthen and a driUn on France ; 
a fiery furnace, in which her young oonscripts are annually de- 
voured ; a school of demoralization for her army^ perhaps by 
Way of compensation ; a safety-valve lor Europe. It is an out- 
let for French enterprise, but a lihalne to French ability. 

M. Pierre Leroux, when treating this Vast subject, treated it 
exactly as he did the imettte at Gueret, and, in fact, as he did 
every other question on which he subsequently ^ke. M. Le- 
roux would think of nbthiiEig^ or spei^ of nothing, but his own 
model scheme of society. He saw in Algeria a fine theater, 
where to establish a ook>ny of Communists. He saw in the fatal 
collision at Gueret, evidence aSrded of the hollow foundation on 
which a perverted civilization, as he took it to be^ stood. The 
workmen of Paris had taken a dreamer ftom his closet, and made 
him their representative. Among a set of G^rmans^ who had 
passed their lives in the to^Ausioa of a vnivienit^, imoking and 
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building cloudy reiilms for the imagination to wander in, Pierre 
Leroux might have found diseiptjieB. Among a Bet of tradesmen 
he proved a bore — ni plus ni mains. A less dangerous Piogene9 
never rolled his tub into the ban^ts of civilized men. His appear- 
ance was that of a man iimoqe^t of the way3 of the world, and 
absent eyeQ to the point of £>rg(dttiiDg thjs wa^h-hand basin and 
brush. Beneath a prodigious ma^, or mop of black hair, as wild 
and entangled as the brushwood of a virgiu finest, sLumber a pair 
of misty, dreamy eyes, whil^ the speetatpr's ean are regaled with 
the sounds of a sing-song vpice, going through an interminable 
history of human society, from the earli0st days to the present 
tiines, for the purpose of showing that the world has hitherto 
been on a wrong social track, and straggling in the toils of a 
great mistake. So little have Leroux's treatises been read, that 
a couple of speeches were listisned to with comparative attention. 
By d^rrees jUaey began to be as tedious as twice-told tales. The 
auditory wpuld begin to doubt if they bad not heard the same 
sent^ices before. Memoryt that people call treacherous, by a 
modest self-application, proved doubly treaehorous with regard to 
her devoted worshiper, Li^roux, all whose efibrts proved to be but 
one well-learned theme. No ; he did not learn his lesson by 
heart, but used to read it. If he did not tax his memory, as we 
were by a strange lapse of our own forgetting, he was not sparing 
of his industry, fix he used to commit to paper his endless dis- 
sertations. One day, however, a wicked wight, determined to 
extinguish our light, produced one of the philosopher's printed 
books, and proved thatt the essay or speech to which they had 
been listening was a mere transcript by the philosopher himself 
from his printed publications. 

Pierre Leroux never well recovered this blow. When he 
attempted to read afterward, a resolution was gravely proposed 
that no books should be read at the tribune. Well do I recol- 
lect the scowl with which the philosopher slowly ascended the 
Mountain. 

The return of Leroux was an indication of a dangerous state 
of feeling among the lower orders ; but a better antidote to his 
pernicious doctrines could not have been afforded than his invest- 
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ment with power, which enabled him to make himself and his 
books equally ridiculdus by a public performance in the National 
Assembly. 

Let us conclude with an example which paints of itself the 
mind of this fiuitastio mononumiao. In a project of a Constitu- 
tion which he published, there appeared the fi>llowing odd article : 

<< Artide 100.^— Poplars shall be planted, and kept up with 
care, in all the communes of the Republic. The State shall 
have for its seal a cylindrical altar, surmounted by a cone, on 
which shall be a spherical ray. This seal shall be placed in the 
hands of the National Management, to be stamped, en relief of 
wax, on all treaties with foreign nations, and on all laws. Each 
of the three corps of the representation shall have for seal one of 
the sdides of Revolution, whose unity composes the seal of the 
State. The Executive body shall have for seal the cylinder, or 
its cubical profile ; the Legislative Corps, the cone, or its profile, 
the equilateral triangle; the Scientific Corps, the sphere, with 
rays, or its profile, the circle surrounded with rays. The seal of 
each of these three bodies of the national representatives shall be 
placed in the hands of the president of the corps, to be applied to 
all its acts." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

». UABRAST. 

On Monday, the 19th of June, M. Marrast ascended the tri- 
bune, -with a draft of the Constitution in his hand. We shall 
speak more of M. Marrast, for the present, than of his work. 
This gentleman owes his fame and his position to the National 
newspaper, which in his hands sufiered nothing from the reputa- 
tion it had acquired by its having served as the political pathway 
of Thiers, and the powerful organ of Armand Carrel. If the 
coarser, although not bolder hands, of the disciples of Godefiroy 
Cavaignac, in the Riforme, thrust the mob upon the devoted 
Ga/rdes Mtdmcvpav/X, who were butchered in the Chateau d'Eau . 
— beckoned on the infuriated victors to the Tuileries, and then 
led them, intoxicated with triumph, to the Chamber of Deputies, 
and from thence to the Hotel-de-Ville— -it was the successor of 
Axmand Carrd who had prepared the way for such surprisingly 
facile triumphs. 

Godefroy Cavaignac and Armand Carrel loom through the 
past like the demigods of Republicanism. The former leant to 
Socialism ; the latter was a pure Republican, who regarded the 
social institutions of society as the results of feelings and habits 
venerable and sacred ; and to be modified by society as it ad- 
vanced, instead of being savagely dealt with by the State. 
Cavaignac and Carrel were on the point of separating, because 
the latter would not accept the doctrines with which the former 
viras affected, rather than imbued,' for he eventually yielded to the 
clear reasoning of his commanding £riend. 

The successors of Cavaignac in the BJkforme took up the dis- 
carded errors of their master, which fitted their coarse natures 
perfectly. Marrast and his friends remained true to the teach- 
ings and example that had been set them. For years before the 
Revolution of February, the Na^t^/oncJ, newspaper was, beyond 
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all comparison, the most attractively, if not the best written in 
France. It was singularly terse and graphic. The year 1847 
gaye ample scope to the chief writer of this formidable journal ; 
it was a year of corruption in all classeSrT-the year of persecutions 
of Ministers, and their associates and agents— 4)f disgusting ex- 
posiures, of rapid speculations for 9ake of boundless luxury. The 
National^ while treating these matters with perfect power, yet 
did so with perfect propriety. There was intense disgust, but 
the feeling was never allpwed the freedom of coarse or over- 
strained language. Neat waB the operation, and skillful the ex- 
posure. It was the hand <^ science that laid bare the plague- 
spots. Calm and earnest, but, oh ! how cutting was the language 
of this journal, all through this melancholy year ! It could be 
playful too, and never so dangerous as when in play. How 
slyly would a comer of the oh&teau drapery be raised, and the 
public allowed to peep at the performance of some family intrigue 
— political, of course. It would not be fair now to revert to 
scenes that might be summoned to deserted halls, under the 
shadow of iQisfertune. 

If the Rifarme did the rough work of knocking down the 
pillars of the Monarchy, sind did it easily, it was because the 
National had corroded them. If there was no fervw of friend- 
ship, no sympathy, no zeal to answer the royal summons in the 
hour of need, i^ was because a subtle dissolvent had been operat- 
ing too long, and ftad mado the he^ dry, and unnerved the 
l^and. 

Marrast is the Voltaire who preceded the Revohition of Feb- 
ruary. Well for him wpuld it have been that the analogy had 
become perfect, by his not being called to make himself an actor 
in the work he did so muph to piepaie. Marrast, from having 
been so popular, is now one of the most unpopular of public men^ 
and yet I could never loam why. Be&re the Assembly met, 
J^Larrast w^ wall spoken of. It was said, that at the Board of 
the Provisional Government he had manifiasted remarkable ability; 
that he had prevented many ifsd mistakes. The best proof that 
there must have been good foundation for the favorable opinion 
entertained of Marrast among the \fettet classes is, the fierce 
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hatred that the Socialists began to evince toward him, because 
he had, in fact, defeated their designs. It is on record, that 
when Barbes, Blanqui, and their adherents, forced their way into 
the H6tel-de-Ville, on the 1 5th of May, after the inrasion of the 
Chamber, the. cry was, " We must finish with Marrast !" The 
object of their searph was at the time surrounded by a strong 
body of friends in a room, which was not discovered, where they 
were determined to sell their lives dearly, for they were well 
armed. 

As the moderate Republican became unpopular, not only with 
the Socialists, but with all other parties, so Marrast suffered 
proportionally in repute, for he was believed to be the virtual 
adviser of the difierent moderate administrations that succeeded 
each other from June to December. Tn order to complete our 
picture, we must anticipate a little the order of time. M. Mar- 
rast was elected President of the Assembly, and immediately 
installed in the princely residence, allotted under the Monarchy, 
to the President of the Chamber of Deputies. He at once fixed 
his weekly reception night, on which his salons were thrown 
open for company, amid a blaze of light and luxury, such as 
would not probably be witnessed at Washington in the official 
residence of a Polk, or a Taylor. The palaces of the ex-royal 
fanuly were obliged to pay tribute to the Presidency, and sconces, 
vases, and bronzes spoke eloquently to the taste and love of 
luxury of the ex-editor of the Nationcd. It was said that it 
was not only in the salons destined to the reception of the public, 
that were found these regal spoils. This might be scandal. The 
silver cradle of an heir to the Crown, rocked to Republican dreams, 
it was said, the offspring of the. monthly President of the Assem- 
bly. The brevity of the official tenure of office, added to the 
ridicule. It was so like making the most of an unaccustomed 
feast. It was the amusing dream of the cobbler's wife in the 
play and pantomime, who, in her brief assumption' of the fine 
lady, does make the most of her opportunity. Ridicule is killing* 
in France — our Voltaire the second handled the weapon with 
too much efiect, to need being told that ; and yet blinded by his 
own evil star, he was weak enough to give his enemies a ludi- 

H 
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crous handle. Envy had much to do with all this, for the firiend^ 
of Marrast urged with truth, that at a momeat, when there was 
a Buspenflion of sotr^es, to the ruin of the pfitit commerce, the 
man who set the fnarchands selling gloves, and shoes, and dresses, 
and revived the motion oi hackney-coaches, was doing the State 
some service. 

To add to the confusion of Marrast, he* asked for an increase 
of pay, that he might spend more for the pleasure of honorable 
members, and ibr the benefit of the good citizens of Paris, and 
was refused. His good intentions were not even acknowledged. 
Although M. Marrast was a Republican, and had sufiered im- 
prisonment and exile for his opinions, and although not a whisper 
had ever been breathed against his probity, yet he had a merid- 
ional love of music, fine arts, and luxury, and was consequently 
a poor man. . There is something of theatrical pomp in his air 
and manner. His entry into the National Assembly, so slow 
and measured, while he rolled his remarkably fine black eyes 
about, reminded the EngHsh spectator of Kean the lesser : his 
manner of taking the chair in the Assembly was so awfully dig- 
nified, as to make one smile. Yet his mode of conducting busi- 
ness was a great improvement on that of his predecessors. He 
abandoned the odious hand-bell, which, whether in the old 
Chamber, or in the new Assembly, used to be the sole noisy, 
stupid resource of parliamentary chairmen. It was about as 
happy an expedient, as if a big dog was set to bark to silence a 
pack in chorus. Marrast ruled the house by his eye, which he 
directed toward the most noisy ; and by nominative appends, 
accompanied by some slyly satirical allusion, but by no means 
offensive, generally succeeded in a task, under which a stronger 
man of less tact and art, would have succumbed. Marrast 
would have probably been morj happy in this sort of by-play, 
had he been encouraged ; but urbanity formed no characteristic 
of the Assembly. The rising play of his features was but too 
often checked by some individual burst of savage rudeness, which 
he could bear weU, or spiritedly repel, if necessary. The repeat- 
ed re-elections of this gentleman to the Presidential chair, showed 
how much the Assembly valued his real merits. The greatest 
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compliment of all, was afforded by the Committee of the Consti- 
tution, which confi<fed to his practiced pen, the preparation of so 
important a document. When he appeared in the tribune, our 
readers must now be aware — ^the Assembly had not to encounter 
the awM brow of a Solon or Lycurgus. The French had, with 
chai^cteristic appreciation of the £tnes8 of things, chosen an 
homme d'esprit, to lay the foundation deep in time of their 
Republican Constitution. 

The author did his work neatly, as might have been expected, 
and gave out all the articles in a delicate, flute-like voice, that, 
had the subject been a chapter of Racine, would without "doubt 
have been eflective. This Constitution, be it remarked, was pro- 
duced on the flrst day of a week, which was to be marked by one 
of the most fearful insurrections of which history makes mention. ■ 
It would not be easy to determine how far this project of a Con* 
stitution might have been an element in the causes that led to 
this insurrection. Peihaps it was regarded with profound indif- 
ference ; perhaps no greats weight was attached to it than that 
of being the enunciated proof of what the workmen had already 
long known, that the droit au travail, which alone gave the 
Republic or the Constitution any value in their eyes, formed no 
part of the design of the Committee, over which the ex-editor of 
the National presided. Had the bonnet-rouge triumphed, the 
first victim of Socialist rage and disappointment would, in all 
probability, have been this man, whose whole life had been de- 
voted to the cause of Republicanism. 

More practical and positive motives than appear in a mere 
string of maxims, artistically attached into a code of political 
duties, are now gathering upon us, and give to our notes of the 
next few days a considerable degree of interest. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

VICTOR HUGO— -LEON FAUCHER ^DEBATE. ON THE NATIONAL ATE- 
LIERS—AGITATION WITHOUT ^UANCEUVRES OP THE CLUBS TO 

PRECIPITATE THE INSURRECTION APATHY OP THE lODDLE 

CLASSES, AND ITS CAUSES. 

The state of the national ateliers, which had been frequently 
referred to of late, in discussions arising incidentaUy, and gener- 
ally expressive of dissatisfaction, was formally brought before the 
Assembly on Tuesday, the 20th of June, upon a demand for a 
grant of three miUions of francs. It was Victor Hugo who 
opened the debate. This celebrated writer was returned for 
Paris only a little while before, among that strangely contrasted 
batch of members to which we have had occasion to point at- 
tention. 

Victor' Hugo had been created a Peer of France by Louis- 
Philippe, a short time only before the fall of the Monarch, and 
it was fondly hoped by his admirers, that the Upper House had 
been gifted with a Lamartine ; which would have been a right 
royal gift. Victor Hugo was to have been a Lamartine only in 
the sense of an oratorical and literary rival. As a politician, his 
presence was to 4iave made, what Hugo rejoices in so much, an 
antithesis. His steady Monarchical brilhancies were to have 
outshone the eccentric Semi-Socialist flashes of the wandering 
star, that, having visited all systems, and dallied a while within 
the sphere of their influence, resumed its lonely way throagh 
sublime solitudes, until it found- a more powerful attraction in 
Robespierrian Republicanism — ^Robespierre with the idea bien 
entendUt and without the guillotine. Victor Hugo, it must be 
said in plain terms, failed in the Chamber of Peers. His eccen- 
tric bearing was not suited to an Assembly, where convenance 
presided with extreme rigor. Elderly gentlemen, who had passed 
into the Chamber through the ma|[i8tracy, or the ministry, or the 
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stem discipline of the camp, did not view with much favor the 
entry of a writer, Hiiose freedom with history and, what is more 
sacred still in the eyes of even French courtiers, with language 
even, was not atoned for by his genius. That dangerous shaft, 
a mot, was shot over the head of the poet, more spirittcel than 
any thing he had ever himself said ; for Victor Hugo, with all 
his acknowledged power, is not spirituel. By an allusion to the 
name of a tragedy which is one of the mpst absurd and grotesque 
perversions of history on record, and in reply to the question. 
Why did the King make Victor Hugo a Peer ? it was said, Le 
Bjoi s'cmitAse, The qualities which had unfitted the chief of the 
romantic school of literature ibr the exclusive hon ton of the 
tribune of the Peers, might perhaps have served him with the 
National Assembly, only that he had been a Peer, and one so 
fresh irom the hands of Louis-Philippe. 

An ode on the birth-day of the Due de Bordeaux stood regis- 
tered likewise against him ; for it is one of the responsibilities, as 
it is one of the penalties of genius, that no act it ever does can 
ever be covered with oblivion for sake of personal convenience. 
Genius is doome4» by the rigorous fame awarded by the vox 
populi^ to a glorious consistency of conduct. The great man 
can not be exhibited in fragments — ^he must be seen all of a 
piece. The brighter the light, the darker the spot, and the more 
fascinating to the eye. The poet laureate of the legitimate Heir 
to the Crown might, after a certain lapse of time, pay court to 
the Monarch of July ; but it would be a temptation to public 
faith, to proclaim too abruptly his new-born Republicanism ; a 
greater still to see him turn, with the levity of disappointed self- . 
love, to a rising Imperialism. There can be no harmony in such 
a life, although it should be passed in the melody of the sweetest 
versification ; nor could the richest painting of the imagination 
give tone to such patchwork. 

M. Victor Hugo is a botn actor. His writings have the 
florid varnish of an acted style. The high gifts with which he 
has been endowed by Providence, have been perverted into a 
flleight of hand dealing with language. Where he might have 
soared, he has stooped to pick up odd discoveries, and make the 
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(joeerest cantraets. His mmd has beocmw a kakideBcope, and las 
tongue can only utter puerile eoneeits. He %elievef that he has 
discoYered the antithesis, or that at least he has revealed its pow- 
er, and he thinks, speaks, and acts, by a sort of double key — a 
new-found harmony created from a forced consonance of thingd, 
the highest with things the most mean. He swoops firom an 
Alpine altitude, to pick up a bauble ; and although he may dis- 
play agihty, he is no longer the eagle looking unblenchingly at 
the sun. In the Chamber of Peers, the Vicomte Victor Hugo 
acted with an overstrained, deferential courtesy. In the Assem- 
bly he tried to put on the air of a great champion, at one mo- 
ment of the Republic, at another of endangered society. His 
large, prominent, fair, and remarkable brow, would seem charged 
with frowns ; his voice would issue Hke avenging thunder, and 
his gestures perform their fitting accompaniments of extrava- 
gance. Yet he failed. With a good appearance, good voice, 
commanding action, and high fame, Victor Hugo utterly failed. 
More than once has he been driven from the tribune by^ clamor- 
ous impatience. Why ? Because he is an actor ; because he is 
artificial, vain, and inconstant ; because he thinks more of him- 
self than of his cause ; because he is not. animated by a lofty, 
self«aerificing sincerity. 

It is remarkable how few of the popular novel writers of 
France found their way into the National Assembly. Alexandre 
Dumas tried constituency after constituency, and failed. Eugene 
Sue, whose romances were written with a view of advancing 
Socialist doctrines, and which were impruden^tly admitted into such 
journals as the DSbats, Presse, and Gonstitutionnel, was men- 
tioned on some Hsts, but hardly attracted attention. Victor Hugo, 
who did find his way into the Assembly, received little respect. 
Dumas and Sue certainly did much to corrupt, the one the mor- 
als, the other to pervert the ideas of the reading and play-going 
public— and what part of the Parisian public is notfeuiUetoH' 
reading and play-going ?— and by this double corrupti(m to pre- 
pare the Revolution DSmocratiqt^ et Sociale; and yet these 
precursors of ruin were thrown aside into obscurity and neglect 
the moment that their disciples began to put their doctrines into 
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practice. Their own tales present no moral so good. The fanatic 
may find favor, but never the mere corrupter. With this intro- 
duction of Victor Hugo, we come to his speech regarding the na- 
tional ateliers. 

He acknowledged that those ateliers were the result of a neces- 
sity. Nevertheless, he could not conceal firom himself that the 
money expended on them was so much lost. The result of four 
months had been nothing, or rather worse. The Monarchy had 
made oisi/s — ^the 'Rejpublicy fainSants, ^uch fain^antisme was 
fatal to civilization in Constantinople or Naples, but never would 
the reading and thinking workmen of Paris act like Lazaroni in 
time of peace, to become Janissaries for a day of combat. Hav- 
ing paid many handsome compliments to the Parisian workmen, 
he proceeded to show that the civilization of Europe would be 
afiected by the deterioration of the character of the Parisian pop- 
ulace. What Rome was formerly, he considered Paris to be now. 
What the thiTtkers of Paris prepared, the workmen of Paris exe- 
cuted. The workman was the soldier of the idea, and not of the 
Smetite. It became, therefore, necessary that the national ate- 
liers should be triK^formed promptly from a hurtfiil into a useful 
institution. 

While the orator was thus indulging in general reflections, he 
•was interrupted by voices reminding him that they were all 
agreed as to what he was saying, but wanted a practical plan for 
accomplishing what all equally wished ; but the orator could 
only throw out those general recommendations which were on 
every tongue, although by few expressed so eloquently. What 
added, he continued, to his inexpressible grief was, that while 
Paris was struggling in her paroxysm, London was rejoicing — 
her commerce had trebled ; luxury, industry, and wealth had 
there found refuge. Yes, England was seated laughing at the 
edge of the abyss into which France had fallen. 

This speech resumed with completeness the vain prejudices of 
the cafi, Paris, the modem Rome— -although Rome was the 
poweiful organizer of ancient times — although Rome gave munic- 
ipal government, and multiplied life throughout her members, 
while Paris can not colonize abroad, and the French have yet to 
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learn how to manage their local affairs without a %11 reliance on 
the capital ! Paris, the great initiator in literature and philos- 
ophy !— Although she has horrowed not only from the classics, hut 
from England, from Spain, from Germany — and notwithstanding 
the attempt to revive the diatribes of the cafi against England, 
and re-excite popular hatred, which had subsided in presence of 
the calm impartiality and perfect good faith of England, while 
France was in the throes of her revolution ! It is enough to say 
that the character of the statesman was in this speech. 

One of the most prosaic and practical of men, M. L6on Faucher, 
rose after Victor Hugo. This gentleman had long been distin- 
guished for the unwearied industry with which he applied himself 
to those economical questions, to the perfect imderstanding of 
which he attributes the commercial prosperity of England. He 
had visited the seats of our manufacturing industry. He had 
plunged boldly into our blue-books, through whose voluminous 
details he threaded his way sagaciously. He attended pubUc 
meetings, conversed with public men, and gave to France the 
result of his labors in a couple of sound, well-written volumes, 
which have raised and established his fam^i From England, 
' M. Faucher returned a free-trader, and with his usual energy and 
strength of conviction labored to break down the na^rrow and ex- 
clusive, the miserably exclusive spirit, in which French commer- 
cial laws are conceived. With the wise little Due d'Harcourt, 
he founded a society, which was the first efibrt made in France 
at getting up a regular series of public meetings for the discus- 
sion of political questions. 

M. Faucher is a man of healthy mind, and high courage — of 
which his appearance at this moment on the unpopular side of a 
most dangerously exciting question, might in itself be taken as 
proof He entered at once upon the details of the question. 
They knew, he said, how from 13,000 men, who at first had 
been received in the national ateliers^ the number had swelled to 
120,000, which had been reduced to 105,000 or 107,000 by 
the late recensement : but what they did not know was, that 
there were from 50,000 to 60,000 persons at that moment de- 
manding admission. Misery had in fact, invaded all classes, and 
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if they did not take care, all Paris would be sunk in it, and the 
provinces would soon follow. The case at that moment was, 
that one half of society was hving on the other. He had made 
inquiries, and found that the national ateliers could not provide 
work for more than 10,000 persons. It was therefore an illusion 
to talk of assistance given in the shape of labor ; it was charity 
under another name. He would prefer, therefore, while they 
were waiting more radical remedies, that they should give what 
they did give as charity, instead of under the form of pretended 
labor. 

Having adverted to certain measures contemplated by Gov- 
ernment, such as the resumption of railways by the State (we 
shall make separate reference to his treating of that subject), 
M. Faucher proceeded to say, that upon taking a census of the 
national ateliers, he found that there were in them from 40,000 
to 50,000 persons connected with the difierent branches of build- 
ing, and he argued, that the only way to give these men adequate 
employment would be to revive the business ef building, which 
was then dead. The question, then, resolved itself into a revival 
of credit and confidence, and in order to do that, they should 
begin by erasing from their laws and decrees, all the bad princi- 
ples that had been introduced into them — ^those attacks on prop- 
erty which had thrown the country into trouble and affright. So 
long as the State would not pay its debts and establish its own 
credit, so long would private credit be rendered impossible, and 
without credit there could be no work. 

The state of the ateliers nationaux, the state of trade and 
commerce, and indeed the whole state of society were so succinctly 
put forward in this speech of M. Faucher, that it is unnecessary 
to pursue the subject further. What is most important for our 
present purpose 'to observe is, that it became evident to the work- 
men in the ateliers themselves, and to the Government, that the 
system would no longer be tolerated. The Assembly granted the 
demand, but added an article to the bill, that for the future no 
larger sum than one million of francs could be asked for at one 
and the same time. It became then incumbent on the Minister 
of Public Works to find some means of thinning those establish- 
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meats ; nor wa« he taken unawares, for he had already made 
arrangements for sending several bodies of men to the provinces, 
to work at the canalisation of the Mame, and the Upper Seine, 
as well as on roads and buildings. 

As the sitting of Wednesday, the 21st of Jime, was devoted to 
miscellaneous subjects, we may pause here for the purpose of fol- 
lowing out the consequences of this discussion and vote afiecting 
the national ateliers and the Clubs. 

It was not within-doors to-day, but without, that the interest 
really lay. Great agitation was remarked in the Faubourgs, as 
well as in the national ateliers. * An immense mob collected 
before the H6tel-de-Ville, and the poHce were beaten and ill used. 
Active agents from the Club of the Droits de V Homme , the 
organizers of the coming struggle for the JR^puMiqice Dhnocra- 
tiqtie et Sociale, and some of the recognized chiefs of the move- 
ment passed the day in negotiation back and forward between 
the national ateliers and the Faubourgs. All means were put in 
£)rce to stop the departure of the brigades or companies of men 
destined for the works of the Marne, the Upper Seine, and other 
places. They were toM that the country people were ill using 
those who had already departed. 

A c(nnpany of these men who had gone as far as Fontainebleau, 
where they were to have been met by agents from the Grovem- 
ment, with the necessary instructions and advances of money, 
either from having been made to wait too long, or acting on pre- 
vious instructions, grew, or pretended to grow indignant, returned 
to Paris, and helped to swell the excitement and agitation. A 
meeting had been fixed for the £:)llowing evening at the Place du 
Pantheon, &r the actual purpose of settling the question of insur- 
-rection, which, indeed, under any cireumstacnces, was only one of 
time. By an artful move, to take place previously, it was so 
combined that the resolution to appeal to the god of the barri- 
cades should be made to seem to depend on acts of the Grovem- 
ment— — for the worst party pays unconscious homage to the spirit 
of peace and humanity by desiring to appear to be provoked. 
The combatant ever seeks to have the sun at his back I 

A large body of workmen went to the Luxembourg, the seat 
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of the Executive Commission of Govermnfiat, and close, as our 
readers know, to the Place du Pantheon, and demanded an inter- 
view with M. Marie, who, as Minister of Public Works in the 
Provisional Grovemment, had organized the national atdiers, M. 
Marie, as was probably foreseen, refused to receive such a host, 
but allowed a deputation to be admitted. A few forming the 
deputation had an interview with this member of the Executive 
Commission, in which they conducted themselves with premedi- 
tated insolence. One member of the deputation interfered so 
grossly while M. Marie was remonstrating, that the latter ex- 
claimed : " Surely you do not allow yourselves to be the slaves 
of this man ?" The compromising expression that was wanted, 
was now found ; the deputation returned, and falsely proclaimed 
among their companions, that the Minister had called them a 
set of slaves. Orders were immediately issued to have about 
sixty persons arrested, which orders were not executed, for in 
point of fact, the police agents were generally disafiected. The 
mob outside continuing to menace under the very nose of the 
Government, was dispersed by the mihtary, only to scatter over the 
Faubourgs, and through the national ateliers, the perverted word 
«f M. Marie, "slaves," which was to serve as the tocsin of insur- 
rection, and the insurrection was resolved upon. 

This, then, was the situation of things. The Revolution of 
February, effected by surprise, had to be bolstered up by a series 
of expedients and delusions, which led, as a matter of necessity, 
to a struggle, either that society might be replaced on its old 
looting, or carried further into fresh adventures. This supposes 
that there were two parties, neither of whom viewed with favor 
what had been established : the one wishing a return to, if not 
to a past order of things, at least to a past order of ideas ; the 
other desiring 1^ launch into the unknown. If the latter party 
did not exist, the Repubhc would probably have fallen before 
the regularly organized determination of the former. The fear 
of losing all Government, and of seeing society thrown into a 
state of chaos, kept the friends of order to the ^de of the Repub- 
lic, but with a dearth of zeal, which gave great advantage to 
the insurrection. 
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It was only when it was seen that society was menaced 
with barbarism — ^that the two hours* pillage threatened in the 
Assembly, on the day of the invasion of the 15th of May, was 
literally to be accomplished — ^that the rich quarters of Paris^ 
comprising the 1st and 2d arrondissements, at one side of the 
water, and the 10th, or aristocratic Faubourg St. Grermain at 
the other, were doomed to iire, blood, and rapine-— that the Na- 
tional Guards rose against the barricades, which their apathy 
allowed to be erected. 

The National Guards cared little for the Government, but 
they did care for society. We are now to seek the causes of this 
apathy of the middle classes, in the very debate, that by a singu- 
lar coincidence, opened on the evening of Thursday, the evening 
preceding the insurrection, although the subject, in its simple 
prosaic designation, will hardly strike the reader as having t^e 
magnitude that really did belong to it : the debate was on a 
project of law, introduced by the Government for the resumption 
of railways by the State. 

The principle of forming companies for the carrying on of 
pubUc works, was but little understood in France only a few 
years ago. So little, indeed, had the French advanced in com- 
mercial enterprise, that England, Germany, and even Belgium, 
hardly divided by • a perceptible boimdary from France, were 
covered with railways, before this great coimtry, pretending to 
take the lead in civilization, could exhibit more than a few 
leagues of rail connecting Versailles and St. Germain, with the 
capital. The cause lay chiefly in the habits, that the system 
of centralization had rooted in the people, of an entire dependence 
on the Government for the execution of public works. The 
Government of which Marshal Soult was the head, and Messrs. 
Guizot and Duchitel the animating and virtual ckiefe, determined 
tb introduce the English principle of association, as it is now 
called, for the carrying on of great enterprises, and to begin their 
experiments with railways. The principle had, like most new 
principles, to be connected with the old. The Government 
struck out the whole scheme of railways, executed, through the 
instrumentality of its own adinirably organized corps of engineers 
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of the pants et chaussieSt the preliminary surveying ; undertook 
to execute all scientific works, such as tunneling and earth- works, 
and masonry ; and then invited the formation of public companies, 
£3r taking by public biddings, the several lines, on condition of 
laying down rails, building carriages, and station houses, and 
working the traffic for a given series of years. 

The idea was good ; for if the principle once took, there could 
be no doubt of its extension to other undertakings, and France 
would find herself eventually launched into those grand commer- 
cial enterprises, which employ the activity that used to be wasted 
in military contests. The French, owing to the great subdivision 
of property, and their little acquaintance with the new principle, 
were rather indifferent at first, and it so happened, that their 
more enterprising and richer, and in this respect, at all events, 
better informed neighbors, the English, became the shareholders 
and proprietors of some of the first lines that were made. The 
advantages became so apparent, that the apathy manifested at 
first, turned into a fury of speculation.* The Bourse became so 
crowded tl^t an early attendance was requisite for those who^ 
wished to secure a corner in this handsome. temple of Mammon. 
The days of iLaw and of Mississippi fury were revived, and the 
summer of 1846, when England was bitten with the railway 
mania, saw France r unnin g wild in the same career of grasping 
delusion. 

It must be confessed, that in the vast market of railway share 
buying and selling, the greater number were actuated by a mere 
love of gambling, and the corruption of which the public press 
was so vehemently complaining, received so great a stimulus from 
this new method of gratification, that it served to excite a preju- 
dice against the system, and to attach a large party the more 
strongly to the old plan of centralization. The readiness of the 
French to take, to gambling was not evidenced by the sole his- 
torical example of what took place under the Regency of the 
Due d'Orleans ; a. similar fury prevailed at the time of the great 
Revolution, and was exercised even under the Terror, with 
desperate efiro^tery in the matter of flour and bread, the exces- 
sive scarcity of which, made them regarded as most precious in the 
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sense of gambling mateftials. It is probably in consequence of 
the manifestation of this disposition, that the Puiitans of the 
Republican party have oyer discouraged the introduction of 
s^ulation, which they think diverts the people from the exer- 
cise of their warlike instincts, on which they fancy that the 
influence of France and her greatness depends. 

The duel between Girardin and Carrel, had its rise in^the 
severity with which the latter dealt with the fermer, because he 
treated newspapers on commercial principles, to the degradation 
of the press. The successors of Carrel in the National, proved 
determined enemies to the introduction of the principle of asso- 
ciation, and contended that the ^tate ought to make the railways, 
and apply the profits to the benefit of the State. Such doctrine 
was but little attended to. The principle of association prevail- 
ed, and when the Revolution of February broke out, the savings 
of the trading classes were found to be extensively invested in 
railway undertakings. When the Republicans in power man- 
ifested a disposition to take the railways into th^r hands, it may 
be said that they were acting consistently on their own doctrines ; 
but it may be with force advanced, on the other hand, that there 
is a wide difierence in the situation which presents itself before 
and alter the fait accompli. Property had run into that channel, 
and had settled in it, and could not be diverted without incon- 
venience and loss. A great portion of the property belonged to 
Englishmen, and was secured by public faith, and there had 
grown up ties between the English and French commercial class- 
es of so beneficial a character, that it would be unwise to tear 
them asunder. Such a disturbance of afiairs could not take place 
without causing deep dissatisfaction to all whose interests were 
either mediately or immediately involved. But it so happ^ied 
that the previous financial acts of the Republican Grovemment 
were such as took out of view and destroyed the benefit of prin- 
ciple, on which they might otherwise have claimed to have acted, 
and placed this measure in the light of one more desperate expe- 
dient, added to the long series of make-shifts by which they were 
trying to keep society from falling asunder ; a remedy, in fact, of 
that sort which <»ily becomes another iorm of disease. 
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^It was not the railway question alone that was before the 
public. A few days preyiously the Finance Minister gave notice 
of an intention on the part of the Grovemment, to take up Insur- 
ance C<Hnpanies, and become themselYes the life-insurers, and in- 
surers against accidents by fire, for all France. This measure 
was more startling than eyen that connected with railways. 
Taken by itself, the railway resumption plan might have been 
defended on special grounds, but this measure afiecting Insurance 
Companies, carried with it a. principle which would have justi- 
fied the State in abolishing all public companies of every nature 
and kind, or rather of seizing upon and appropriating their care- 
fully elaborated machinery, for the sake of turning private prof- 
its into State revenue, with an augmentation beyond all bounds 
of State patronage. The question how far corruption, keeping 
pace with augmented means of patronage, would not be worse 
than any prejudice derivable from private speculation, may be lefl 
out of view, for sa^e of the alarming Communist principle involved 
in such schemes. 

The main doctrine of the Communists and Socialists, it needs 
to be borne in mind, for carrying out their principles, consists in 
throwing the whole direction of the community upon the Grovem- 
ment. There is this much simplicity in Communism, that it 
accepts fully and without reserve or qualification all the conse- 
quences of its principles. Society had never to deal with a foe 
of more straightforward audacity. If all men are to have an 
equal share of all property, there must exist somewhere a super- 
intending power, charged with the surveillance of this distribu- 
tion.' It is from this power, be it called State or Government, 
that property must be derived, and in whose hands property must 
fettle. 

In a Communist State, which is democracy carried to its ex- 
treme consequences, the Government would be the managers of 
the firm, a chosen Committee or Board of Directors, and as such 
should be the chiefs of aU enterprises, the receivers of all profits, 
and the declarers of the shares to each and all alike. There is 
this advantage in dealing with Communism, that no time need be 
frittered away in preliminary explanations. We know what we 
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have to deal vnih. The arguments turn upon consequences and 
refiultfi, for there is no difficulty in the statement of premises. 
Now as this Communism hovered over the B^epuhlic — as it was 
its danger, as well as the danger of Society — any step made in 
advance toward it by the Republican Government, gave evidence 
of fear, or compromise, or treacherous intent, and filled society with 
trebly increased alarm. 

The railway resumption-plan, taken in coimection with the In- 
surance Company seizure-plan, and read by the light which the 
latter threw upon it, took a moral magnitude of the most fearful 
proportions. These two measures were the application, so far as 
they went, of the means indicated by the Communists, for the 
political carrying out of their plans with regard to society. The 
Government would have shrunk, perhaps, from the admission that 
any such principle had entered its head. But it is no comfort to 
society to be told that Government is bhnd to the extent to which 
a false principle, no matter how unconsciously adopted, may lead 
it. No one would have believed that, having seized upon one 
public company for sake of its profits, it would not seize upon 
another and another ; and this efiect would at least have fol- 
lowed, that having, by the resumption of railways, destroyed the 
spirit of association, as borrowed from England and applied by 
the Monarchy, and having banished foreign capital, the Govern- 
ment would also have destroyed private companies or firms for 
commercial purposes, and reduced commerce to mere huxtering. 
The Government had, on sundry occasions, marked its hostility to 
what it was pleased to denominate the aristocracy of finance. It 
had declared, that it had no bowels of, compassion for capitalists. 
The Finance Minister drew a line of distinction between the 
claims of the depositors of money in Savings' Banks, and those 
who had discounted the Treasury bills. 

The former were treated with more consideration than the lat- 
ter, because it was presumed that the holders of Treasury bills 
could not be poor. Be the fact true or false, it mattered not ; a 
principle was let loose, and in language and tone, that showed 
hostility to capitalists. And whatever feeling of justice or human- 
ity might have lain in the distinction between the two classes of 
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plundered Savings' Bank depositors, and plundered and withal 
insulted Treasury bond-holders, this feeling was neutralized by the 
concession that it implied to Communists, Socialists, and Red 
Republicans, all of whom, however di^ring on other points, were 
agreed in their war against capital. 

The discouragement under which the middle classes were 
laboring, at the moment when the insurrection broke out, may 
account for the apathy manifested by the National Guards in 
the first instance, and for the ease with which the insurgents 
were allowed to make barricades. The question was, as we have 
before indicated, introduced on Thursday, the 2 2d of June, and 
afler an elaborate debate, adjourned to the following day. Thus, 
while the insurgents were preparing for their battle, the state of 
parties in Paris was such as to authorize their encouraging the 
wildest hopes. All who could leave Paris had gone. All 
wealthy strangers had quitted in fear and disgust. All wealthy 
natives had, with few exceptions, retired to their chateaux. Com- 
merce was dead ; the middle classes profoundly discouraged, and 
estranged from the Grovemment ; the police filled with the disaf- 
fected myrmidons of Caussidiere ; the feehngs of the National 
Garde Mobile, formed of the enfants de Paris^ and turned into 
a civic form to take them out of harm's way, suspected. The 
Government itself, without moral force, tampering with the ene- 
mies of society on the one hand, and showing hostility to the 
bourgeoisie on the other ; the workmen without employ ; the 
idle, the^ disaffected, the licentious, the hardened convict, all swept 
and gathered into licensed gangs, armed and practiced in the use 
of arms ; moved by the mysterious orders of Clubs, with the tra- 
ditional revolutionary prestige that hung over the names of Jac- 
obins,, and Rights of Man ; officered by the officers of the nation- 
al ateliers, whom they were accustomed to obey, and commanded 
by well-skilled leaders. For the fanatical, there was the kin- 
dling abstraction of Communism ; for -the licentious, the wealthy 
or reputed wealthy quarters of the city for plunder, and the freest 
reading of the rights of the assailants of a sacked city. 

The greatest crisis' in the history of modern civilization had 
come ; and if we might be allowed to put into abstract forms, 
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And, as it were, spiritital incarnation, tliose great communities 
whose interests were involved in the battle of June, we might 
imagine the Genius of Berlin, and of Frankfort, and of Vienna, 
and of all those historical cities of Italy, so full of accumulated 
treasures, the bequests of ages, watching and Waiting the result 
of a sliruggle on which depended the widest spread desolation and 
mourning, and whose sole chance of cure would rest in another 
irruption of northern barbarism — the spear of the Cossack, to cut 
the proud flesh of degraded minds and morals. 
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INSUKKEOTION OF JPtTNE— FIEST DAT, THE 23»— THE ASSEMBLY. 

When the Assembly met on Friday, the 23d of Jmie, at one 
o'clock, the barricades had already been raised, and blood had 
flowed. The insurrection had begun. Its extent waa not, how- 
ever known, and its rpal nature but imperfectly understood. 
Cusiness was proceeded with as if nothing was occurring out of 
doors of more importance than a vain disturbance, which would 
be easily suppressed* It was not until General Lebreton, who, 
having disposed of a question relating to pensions, made a propo- 
sition that a deputation should go among the troops, that a hint 
of tho real state of things was dropped. The proposition was 
reeeived with marks of impatience, especially from the ultra- 
democratic benches, and a series of notices of laws, and drafts 
of decre«^ were read, of the coldest and most unexciting descrip- 
tion. In the midst of an uninteresting conversation, the Presi- 
dent begged to interrupt proceedings to make a communication, 
which was, that news of a most satisfactory kind had reached 
him from all parts of Paris. Two barricades, that had been 
raised in the Rue Planche-Mibray, a street near the H6tel-de- 
Ville, had been taken by the Republican and National Guards, 
marching together, and the barricades raised on the boulevards 
and quays had been demolished without much trouble. There 
had been some firing at the Porte St. Denis. The Garde Mobile 
at the post Bonne Nouvelle had spontaneously fired on the in- 
surgents. It was said that some shots had been fired from win- 
dows in the Rue de la Hachette. The H6tel-de-Ville was 
surrounded by an imposing force, and, in general, the hneute 
had met but little sympathy from the population. 

Having made this satisfaotory commimication, the President 
of the Assembly withdrew, in order to return, as he said, to his 
post ; and the Assembly, with well-assumed sangfroidy resumed 
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the debate on the Railway Resumption, which the botergeoisie 
called, in their hearts, the Railway Robbery BiU. The discus- 
sion had made some progress, when it was interrupted by the 
appearance of M. Flocon, Minister of Commerce, who wished to 
inform the Assembly, in order to satisfy some questions he liad 
heard raised, that the members of the Executive Commission 
were at that moment seated in council within the precincts of 
the Assembly, naturally become the center of action, in order to 
watch the course of events outside. The Minister proceeded to 
say, that the insurgents were composed of all the enemies of the 
Republic, pushed on by the hands of the foreigner, and sustained 
by foreign gold. For this audacious assertion, by the way, the 
British embassador demanded and obtained an apologetic explan- 
ation from the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who, in a letter, 
handsomely acknowledging the good faith of the English in all 
late occurrences, threw his colleague imceremoniously overboard. 
M. de Falloux next rose to present a decree for the dissolution 
of the national ateliers. It is a curious coincidence, that the 
Assembly should be engaged in two measures, the one so hateful 
to the bourgeoises the other giving the last blow to the. illusions 
of the working people, on the very day that both classes were in 
arms against each other. M. Corbon presented a decree that 
he deemed calculated to take the sting out of that proposed by 
M. de Falloux, and which went to authorize associations by 
workmen, for the sake of carrying on enterprises on their own 
account — ^the State making advances of money in the first in- 
stance, in order to encourage such attempts. This led to a con- 
fused and angry discussion, showing how little the proposition 
was generally relished, and it ended in an understanding that a 
day would be fixed for debating the matter. This incident 
being over, the President announced that he had received several 
letters from the Prefect of Police. They were to the same efiect 
a9 that which had been made previously, and pointed to a 
prompt suppression of the 6meute. M. Creton then presented 
himself with a project of law, the object of which was to call on 
the Ex-Prpvisional Grovemment for an account of expenses — a 
sore and irritating point-^-whioh threw the friends of Ledru- 
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Rollin into a passion/ This matter was disposed of by reference 
to the Financial Committee, and the debate on the Railway 
Resumption Bill was regularly resumed. Three long speeches, 
stufied with figures and calculations, had actually been made in 
the coolest possible fashion. A worthy citizen representative«was 
at length interrupted by the entry of the Executive Coomiission 
of Grovemment, with General Cavaignac. It might then have 
been about four o'clock ; and, as if to inspire the Assembly with 
feelings of seriousness about interests more valuable than even 
railway property, a tremendous thunder-storm began. At first 
the thunder-claps were taken for a moment for discharges of 
artillery, and a panic seized all hearts. General Cavaignac 
asked leave to speak, and the tribune was vacated by the rail- 
way orator, not to be resumed again. The General, in a low, 
mild voice, which is now remembered as remarkable by those 
who were present, mentioned that the insurrection had begun in 
the Faubourgs St. Denis and St. Martin ; that troops had been 
sent there sufEcient to maintain order ; and that there was 
nothing of any consequence to be apprehended for the moment in 
that quarter. There was still insurrection and strife in the Rue 
St. Antoine, and part of the Rue St. Jacques ; but measures 
had been taken to conquer resistance, and he hoped soon to have 
satisfactory news to conmiunicate. The disposition manifested 
by the troops. National Guards, and Garde Mobile, was excel- 
lent. As soon as this tranquilizing communication had been 
made, Gamier Pages ascended the tribune. At this moment 
the rain fell in torrents, and beating on the slight roof of the 
temporary wooden building, in which the Assembly was seated, 
rendered it necessary for this gentleman, to pitch his weak, shrill 
voice to its utmost stretch. His manner betrayed that there 
was something more serious and dangerous at work than had 
been indicated by the gentle demeanor of the man of war. He 
said the time was come for acting, not speaking ; that they 
should act with force and energy. Vigorous measures had been 
taken, and measures more vigorous still were in contemplation. 

It was generally expected that a speech so vehemently deliv- 
ered, and so c)iarged with promises of vigor, and menaces of 
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puniBbment, would have tennmated by the annouiLcement that 
Paris was declared in a state of siege. But, no ! — ^there were 
words, and nothing but words ; gesticulation, and nothing but 
gesticulation. Action ! — ^the action of mountebankism ; and the 
Grovemment sank in estimation. 

M. de Lamartine made a short speech, which sounded like a caU 
for 'confidence in the Government. The President of the Assem- 
bly proposed that they should sit en permanence ; and as this 
was so far a practiced resolution, it tended to settle the wildness 
and uncertainty with which the Assembly was filling. M. Bon- 
jean urged that the representatives should go among the troops, 
and his persistence caused a tumult, which was put an end to 
by a suspension of the sitting till eight o'clock. 

In Older to understand what had been passing, and that we 
may be able to pursue the proceedings of the Assembly, with 
which we have chiefly to do, we will proceed to take a view of 
the insurrection. 

Any one who has viewed Paris firom an elevated point will 
recollect, that the banks of the Seine, on which the city is built, 
rise to a considerable height on each side of the river. The 
insurgents took up a position which extended from the Barrieres 
Bochechouart and Poissonniere, lying close to each other, on a 
very high point of the right bank, to the Pantheon, situated on 
the highest elevation of the left bank. The barrieres on the 
right bank, and the Panth6on on the left, formed the fortified 
wings of the insurgent army< The main body lay in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, which was the citadel of the insurrection. 
The principal object of the insurgents was to gain the H6tel-de- 
Ville ; above which their main line, cutting the city in almost 
two equal parts, would have run. 

If we suppose the insurgents to descend the right bank, by 
the Rue Faubourg St. Martin and Rue St. Martin on the right, 
they would pass through the Rue Planche-Mibray a little in 
advance of the Hotel-de-Ville ; and if we suppose the insurgents 
to descend from the Pantheon by the Faubourg St. Jacques and 
the Rue de la Cit6, and crossing the bridge, they would meet 
exactly face to face, and give each other the hand. An insur- 
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gent body, descending at the same time by the Rue St. Antoine; 
would take the Hotel-de-Ville in the lear ; and that building, 
regarded as the head*quarters of all revolutionaiy govemment, 
would be envelc^d, and the victory won. 

General Cavaignac knew beforehand the nature of the battle 
he would have to fight. He was aware that the Club leaden 
openly boasted of having an army of 100,000 men, composed 
chiefly of the national ateliers, and that a struggle had been 
resolved upon. He had determined in his own mind not to 
pursue the errors that had been committed by the Grenerals of 
Charles X. and Louis-Phihppe ; and he substituted a plan of 
concentration of troops for one of dissemination. This plan he 
submitted to his friends, General Bedeau and General de Lamo- 
riciere, and it received their approbation. Taking his measures 
accordingly, orders were issued to the troops stationed in the 
diilerent barracks in the immediate neighborhood of the city, that 
they should, as soon as they received intimation respectively of 
the kmeute having broken out, march directly to the positions 
specifically understood, and which were the Hotel-de-Ville and 
the National Assembly. These orders were obeyed with such 
precision, that the soldiers passed through the barricades which 
they found erected in their way, without stopping to throw them 
down ; so that at an early hour of the day the Greneral had his 
troops under his hand, while orders were transmitting by the 
telegraph for reinforcements of soldiers and National Guards ; so 
that, should it have so happened that he could not hold the city, 
he would have retired outside, and awaited the arrival of those ' 

succors that he knew to be on their way. The soldiers were 
provided with provisions for some days, and the cavalry had 
ample provender for their horses. We saw the Greneral at the 
Assembly at four o'clock, which he immediately left to commence 
active operations, by marching at the head of seven battalions, 
taken from the forces concentrated at the National Assembly, to 
the relief of General de Lamoriciere, who was engaged in the 
Faubourg St. Martin. Why he took that direction is plain. 
The H6tel-de-Ville was protected, because it was one of the 
points of concentration ; there were considerable forces on the 
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left bank, because the Luxembourg, which was the seat of Gov- 
ernment, lay close to the Pantheon, and cpuld not on any account 
be allowed to' fall into the hands of the insurgents. His first 
concem would then be for General de Lamoriciere, who was 
engaged in the faubourgs of the right bank, into which he had 
marched in the morning, at the head- of a small force of a couple 
of thousand men. His intention was to leave some of those 
troops with Lamoriciere, and then proceed to other points. He 
found, however, that while the latter was contending with the 
insurgents in the Faubourg St. Martin, the Faubourg du Temple 
had risen on his bright, and it became necessary for General 
Cavaignac to cover that Grenerars menaced flank. 

A canal runs across the Faubourg du Temple, over which 
there is a bridge for carriages ; and, raised to a considerable 
elevation, there is another bridge for pedestrians, in order that 
they should not have to wait while the lower bridge would be 
fpened to allow boats to pass. At this place the houses form a 
semi-circle at each side, from which streets radiate, and these 
streets were barricaded, and some of the houses held by the 
insurgents. General Cavaignac mounted this high bridge, and 
for several minutes was the mark for showers of bullets, while he 
coolly took observations. He descended unhurt. 

On ascending the Faubourg du Temple, you come to the Rue 
St. Maur, on the right ; and as the street runs directly into the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, the citadel of the insurrection, it became 
of the utmost importance to the insurgents to bar the passage, 
and they did so with an almost impregnable barricade. It 
resisted a cannonade of several hours, during which nearly all 
the men at the guns were kiUed, as well as the horses. The 
first gun was for a moment abandoned, and then a second gun 
was brought up. So obstinate was the resistance, that General 
Cavaignac had to send for reinforcements to General Lamoriciere ; 
and it required a movement, by which the barricade was turned, 
before it fell into the hands of the troops. 

Not far from this street. General Foucher, attacking barri- 
cades near the Barriere de Belleville, was wounded, and General 
Francois received his death. A horse was shot under Pierre 
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Bonapaxte. Four superior officers were wounded. At this time 
General Lamoriciere had conquered, apparently, the inaurrectioa 
in the faubourgs. The first shot that had been fired on the right 
bank was at the Porte St. Denis, some time about eleven o'clock 
in the morning. The barricade was taken by the National 
Guards ; and by the time that Lamoriciere came up, the aflTair 
was over. Having entered the faubourg, which he cleared with 
extraordinary vigor (for the courage of the Greneral was most 
heroic throughout) he turned to the left into the Faubourg Pois- 
sonniere, across which an immense barricade had been raised, 
from which the insurgents were beaten into the Place Lafayette, 
in which is situated the magnificent Church of St. Vincent de Paul, 
and near it the (Ubarcadere of the Northern Railway. This 
place forms a circle, from which streets xadiate, all of which 
were barricaded, and defended from the houses as well ; here the 
battle raged for an hour and a half, and the insurgents, beaten, fell 
back on La YiUette ; so that, at the time General Cavaignac 
bad to call on Lamoriciere for assistance, the latter was in pos- 
session of the Faubourgs St. Martin, St. Denis, and Poissonniere. 
At ten o'clock at night the sitting of the Assembly was re- 
sumed for the purpose of receiving a report from General Cavaig- 
nac. The gallant General, in his accustomed quaint way, stated 
that he regretted that he had not complete details to afibrd them. 
He had counted upon being able to remain all day in the neigh- 
borhood of the Assembly to receive the difierent reports, but so 
serious a resistance had broken out in the Faubourg du Temple, 
that he had felt it his duty to lead there the greater part of the 
forces that were around the Assembly. He could not therefore 
tell what had passed in the Rue St. Antoine, or in the Rue St. 
Jacques, but he would gfo there directly, and communicate his 
information to the Assembly. At that moment the troops were 
masters of the Boulevards to within a quarter of a league of the 
Temple, without having met any serious resistance. The resist- 
ance had been more serious in the Faubourgs Poissonniere, St. 
Denis, St. Martin, and especially in the Faubourg du Temple. 
General Lamoriciere and General Lafontaine had, with the 
troops he had lef); them, been able to master the three first-named 

I 
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laubourgB. The rMista&oe in the fourth, so unfortunately ener- 
getici had been completely surmounted. The portions of the 
town between the Boulevards and northern barriers were, to his 
knowledge, subdued in point of fact— but he had no doubt the 
insnxgents would recommence^ if left to themselTCS. Measures 
had, however, been taken to prevent them. 

Having taiade this communication, the General disappeared. 
M. Gamier Pag^ added some further information. He said that 
M. Arago had marched at the head of the troops engaged in the 
twelfth Arrondissement (the Pantheon quarter), that he had 
mounted several barricades, in order to parley with the insur- 
gents ; that having vainly summoiied them to surrender, he was 
obliged to have recourse to cannon ; that at that moment the in- 
surgents had possession only of a few points in the eleventh and 
twelfth Arrondissements, and he had no doubt that General 
Ds^naesme, who commanded in that quarter, would the next morn- 
ing extinguish the insurrection on that side. He mentioned that 
he had himself been over from the first to the eighth Arrondisse- 
ments inclusive, and could say tliat throughout the circulation 
was firee. M. de Lamartine had accompanied General Cavaignac 
in the Faubourg du Temple, and shared his dangers. He paid 
a like compliment to General Lamoriciere, and stated that he 
had no doubt that the only barricades on that side, those of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, would be taken in the morning. He an- 
nounced that General Thomas, commanding the National Guards, 
had been wounded. General Bedeau, commanding at the Hotel- 
de-Vllle, had also been wounded. Two members of the Assem- 
bly, M. Domes and M. Bixio had both been grievously wounded, 
(the former mortally), and he concluded with ati assurance of the 
persevering activity of the Grovemment. 

After he had spoken, M. Degoussee demanded the arrest of th^ 
anarchical Journalists, and some called for the state of siege, on 
which M. Duclero, the Finance Minister, who also had been 
present at the Faubourg du Tunple, rose and said, that the Gt)v- 
emment would not have recourse to a coup cTi^tat. It being 
then midnight the sitting was declared suspended mitil eight 
o^lock the following morning. 
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When Greneral Csvaignae 1^ the Aanenlbly, lie prooecded ini* 
aediirtely to the Hdtt^-de-ViUe, where he found Grenentl Bedeau, 
who had %een woiuided at seren o'chxtk, and haTii^ feeeivcd 
from him an account of the measares that Jiad been taken to 
elear the eavinMis of thh gxeat cester of operatieas, he remitted 
the command to Genial Duvivier. A more judioious appoint* 
meat could not haye been made, for it was this officer who had 
Organized the Garde Mobile, which was in m^oh fcroe on thui 
point 

G«oeral Oaraignac nesct proceeded to the Soffbonne, the head» 
quartos of Grenend Damesme, to whom was committed the eom<» 
maud of tiie kft bank, and he found this gallant officer, fitted to 
&li Hie next monung, quietly seated on a borne of the Rue de la. 
Harpe. The internew between these two soldiers in that ancient 
aafiww street, remarkable ^r possessing the remains of the Roman 
baths ef the Emperor Julian, haJbwed as the highway of eocle* 
siastical and philosophical scholarship, and now the Boulevaxd of 
more earage barbarians than those who extingtiiihed Rosnaa civ- 
ilizaticoSf^— this interview was more mteresting Hum that whiok 
awuited the Minister oi War on Kis visiting the Piesid»aey of the 
Assembly at two o'cl<)ck in tlie morning. 

We have already had glimpses of some members of the Pno* 
Tttioaal Crovernment : M. de Lamartine braved the banrioades 
like a soldier ; M. Gamiier Pages scampered through the streets, 
making speeches to tiie National Guards ; bodi (me and 'die ether 
had to encottlktor the most ohiUing regards and cold dissatisfao 
tion. The sensittve poet, it is sitid, would gladly have retrieved 
hia-errors by a gknrious death. We shall find that &e old mttn, 
and great master of seaenee, M. Arago, acting with his usaal 
energy, but lor the present we must accompany Geneva! Ca*- 
vaignac. Having reached the Prssideney, and d(»ie there wliat 
was necessary, he was about to leave for his last station, the 
War Office, his official residenee, but Ms departure was opposed 
by M. Ledru-RoUin. That gentleman's history for some hours 
previous, presents a curious picture of earthly purgatorial misery. 

As it was necessary for some member of the Executive Gom- 
misskm to remain at his post, M. L«dru-R<^iii did not quit the 
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Presidency, nor did M. Marie ; but unfortunately for the former, 
the National Guards conceived the suspicion that he was deep in 
the conspiracy, and instead of being treated as a governor, he 
was regarded rather as a prisoner, destrons of making his escape. 
He was harassed with questions, to which he could give no 
answer in absence of the War Minister, and his ignorance was 
treated as hypocrisy. It was well that he escaped safe and sound, 
for a member of the Assembly, M. de MaleviUe, nearly fell a 
victim to an unfortunate resemblance which he bore to the un- 
popular Executive Commissioner. The cool Greneral Cavaignao 
did not afibrd the victim — ^relieved by his presence — the satisfac- 
tion of a sympathizing state of excitement ; he answered briefly 
and with propfiety, according to his conception of duty under 
such grave circumstances, and when Ledru-BoUin protested 
against his going away, and leaving him exposed to a renewal 
of danger, he threw himself on a sofa, and sought for a revival 
of energy in a short sleep. 

Having followed the operaticms on the right bank, and kept in 
view the imposing figure of Cavaignac-^the man destined to 
save French society in its greatest hour of peril — ^we now pro- 
pose to notice the corresponding movements of the insurgents on 
the left bank. We have already mentioned, that supposing the 
insurgents of the right bank to descend the Hue St. Denis, and 
the insurgents of the left to descend the B.ue St. Jacques, they 
would both meet immediately above the Hotel-de-Yille, at the 
Pont Notre-Dame; but to reach this bridge, there is another 
bridge to be crossed, leading still in pretty nearly a right line 
from the Faubourg St. Jacques to the Rue de la Cit^, this inter- 
mediate street being on an island. It became important to de- 
fend this bridge, called St. Michel, and here, ccmsequently, one 
of the severest engagements of the first day was ibught. At an 
early hour of the morning, the 11th Legion of National Guards 
assembled before the Luxembourg, where they remained several 
hours in a state of inaction, dunng which such, excited contro- 
versies prevailed among them, that a collision was apprehended. 
To put an end to such a state of anarchy in a legion of that force 
to which the defense of society wba intrusted, a Captain of the 
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3d Company marched to the scene of action, followed by the 4th 
Company, the officers of the latter being many of them Red Re- 
publicans. They mardied to the Font St. Michel, on which 
they took up their station, close to that gloomy receptacle iu 
which are exposed bodies found murdered, called the MoigUe. 
From this they could perceive that on another bridge, a little 
lower down, called from its small size the Petit Pont, which 
connects the .quay with the Hdtel-Dieu, and Notre-Dame, an 
enormous barricade had been raised, upward of eight feet in 
height, and so strongly built that it could only be destroyed by 
cannon. 

At this time a company of soldiers appeared, and while the 
officers were deliberating firing was heard. A detachment of the 
Grarde R6publicaine had attacked the barrier firom the side of the 
hospital. Instead of proceeding to make a diversion, the officers 
of the National Guards began to dispute, wme showing that their 
sympathies were with the insurg^its, and the opportunity was 
lost, for after a fight of about twenty minutes the Garde R6pub- 
licaine withdrew. The Captain of the soldiery called on such of 
the National Guards as were well-disposed to join him, to advance 
against the barricades which protected that end of the Faubourg 
St. Jacques. The attack was madcj and the barricade was 
Ibund to be impregnable, except to cannon. All this time, G-en- 
«ral Bedeau was attacking the barricades around the H6tel-de- 
ViUe, while General Damesme was clearing the neighborhood of 
the Sorbonne, and the approaches to the Panth6on— ^which was 
destined subsequently to be attacked^-— with the intention then of 
uniting their forces eventually, for a move on the Faubourg^St. 
Antoine on the one side, while Greneral Lamoriciere came down 
firom the other. 

It was to General Damesme that M. Arago joined himself, 
and acied in the way described in the communication made to 
the Assembly by M. Gamier Pages. It was in the Rue des 
Mathurins that M. Arago mounted a barricade, and summoned 
the insurgents to surrender ; but having failed to produce efiect, 
a piece of cannon was brought up, and the barricade was taken. 
At nightfall, the barricade of the Petit Pont, already described, 
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WB8 taken with eannon, and tbe bridge and quay of St. IMScImI 
oeoupied by the troopi of Geaeral Bedean. 

Thera had been kiUed in the course of this day, on the side of 
the Goirenuneat, thirty-five, and one hnni^ed and sixty wounded, 
although the fighting had not oommenfied befine twelre o'ckiok, 
and was over for the day at eight o'olook. It was evidrait that 
the fighting would be renewed next day, and that caanon would 
have to {day a eonsptcuoas part in the battle. Oiden were ae« 
oerdingly issued by General Cavaignac to have pannon and am- 
xmiaitiMi brought in from the great arsenal of Vineennes, but it 
was no easy matter to accomplish such a task. The expeditioa- 
ary party were obliged, for the purpose of diverting suspieton, and 
^oi not loising time by attacking barrioades, to make a journey of 
lour leagues and a half on going, and nearly five returning, being 
about tiiree tunes the ordinary diatanee. Such then was te 
sUte of Paris on the nighto ^ the 23d — 24th of Jiute. 

On one side of the Seine, the iiisuigents preparing to regabi 
tiie advantages they had lost; on the other, the Gr^neral ready to 
ep«i the morning with the siege of the Panth6on. The inhabit^ 
ants o£ one half c£ the oity ignorant of the formidable fi>rees in 
the hands of the other half, who would, if victoriousf exercise 
their power with the meroiless brutality of the conquerors of a 
sacked city. The members of the National Anembly, jveparmg 
in thor agitated beds, to give the last blow to a discredited Gov- 
ernment. General Cavaignae calmly awaiting the progress of 
measures, the effect of which he had calculated with the scienee 
^ genius. And in the dawn of the summer morning, a watchful 
expeditionary party moving on Paris, with artillery charged with 
the merciless tiiUBderboltB of man. 
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I THE IKSUHftBCTION, SECOND DAY,* JUNE 94TH..THE ASSEMBLY. 

The futtmg of the Aapombly was reBumed a little afler eight 
o'elock. The President stated, that banicadee had been raised 
and £)rtified in many places during the night ; there was no 
doubt that the struggle would be renewed; nevertheless^ he 
hoped, from the conoentration of military &rces that had been 
made, especially in the quarter of St. Jacques and in part of the 
Paubouig St. Antoine, that in a few hours the insurrection would 
be got UAd^. HaTing announced the arrival of rein&rcemients 
of tioqps aod National Guaids, be proposed that the Assembly 
should ae^pt a deeree, by which the Repubho would adopt the 
children aiid widows of citizens who had fallen on the 23d June, 
or who might ypt fall in combating for the defense of order; of 
liberty, an4 pf republican institutions. It was unanimously 
adopted, and the sitting was suspended for half an hour, at the 
end pf which time M. Duprat rose and said— - 

" It is not ill my own name, but in that of several of my col- 
leagues, that I am about to submit a proposition that has been 
inspired by the gravity of present circumstances. Speeches are 
idle, wh^ epergetic action is required £rom all, corresponding to 
* the salvation and the wants of the Republic. The following is 
the proposition im^* The National Assembly decrees : Paris is in 
a state of si^e. All powers are concentrated in the hands of 
General Cavaignac.' " 

A sharp and confused ecmversatioa followed, which was put an 
end to by M. 3astide, Minister fiir Foreign Afiair8» who rose and 
said-* 

<< Citizens ! in the name of the country I supplicate you to put 
an end to your deliberations, and to vote as soon as possible. In 
an hour, perhaps, the Hotel-de-Ville will be taken. Such is the 
report received this present moment." 
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After this announcement the decree waa adopted, although not 
"without protests and interruptions. The Executive Commission 
forthwith sent in their resignation. A resolution was passed, 
that a delegation of memhers should be sent to the head-quarters 
of the commanding officer, for the purpose of settling the best 
manner of giving efiect to the desiros of the Assembly, that their 
feelings should be manifested to the Garde Mobile and troops of 
the line. The sitting was then suspended to one o'clock. 

This morning the inhabitants of Paris had their eyes opened 
to the character of the struggle which was now fully developed. 
It was one of those sunless summer days, which weighs upcm the 
spirits and predisposes to gloomy anticipations. Partial rumors 
were flying about, and for once they could be taxed with but 
little exaggeration. There had yet been no impediment in the 
way of free circulation, and the people flocking to the Place de 
la Concorde, or the quays, could hear distinctly the dull, heavy 
sound of the cannon on the left bank, followed occasionally by 
the hoarse roll of falling barricades or perforated buildings. The 
language heard among the better classes of persons was that 
of sorrow and disgust ; very diflerent, indeed, from that surprise, 
mingled with strange, mysterious expectation with which the 
public mind had been aifected in February. By-and-by Com- 
missaries of Police were seen in all directions, announcing the 
decree by which Paris was declared in a state of siege, in virtue 
of which all persons were ordered to return to their homes, with 
injunctions on no account to stir abroad. The thoroughfares 
were soon afterward occupied by National Guards, and no one 
in the dress of a civilian could walk ten paces without being 
accosted, and challenged as to his place of residence, to which he 
would be imperatively ordered to return, escorted from man to 
man until he entered his door. ' By degrees these measures of 
precaution became more and more strict. Females had been 
arrested bearing conununications in their hair, and even ammu- 
nition concealed under a variety of forms. In the linings of 
carriages seizures had been made. There was a suspension of 
funerals, notwithstanding the season, on account of burials being 
simulated for sake of forwarding munitions of war to the rebels. 
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Men even feigned to be wounded, the better to ^fiect the same 
object. Hawkers of lemonade and other cooling drinks were 
seized, on suspicion of vending poisonous drugs to the National 
Guards and soldiery. Signals and lights had been observed in 
windows, and in consequence of these grounds fi)r suspicion, not 
only people could not stir out of doors, but they were forbidden 
to approach their windows ; and the window-blinds were ordered 
to be thrown back, lest some spy should be making observations, 
or. assassin meditating his aim. The ear was then obliged to do 
the office of the eye. There was something very sad in the mid- 
day silence of a usually animated city — such silence as resulted 
from the forced stoppage of its business and out-door life. It 
was much more sad when the eye, forbidden to scan the outer 
aspect of things, the ear took up the low-toned conversations of 
the National Guards on duty — ^the challenge to the passengers — 
the momentary investigation, and often the arrest and conveyance 
to the next post ; or a carriage rapidly approaching was stopped 
with a menacing command, and after a long interval, the rapid 
renewal of its journey told it had been hberated, dr its slow, that 
it had been arrested, and was in the act of being conducted to a 
jail yard. The marching of troops, the clattering of dragoons, 
the lumbering roll of artillery and munition wagons, told their 
own story. Then the Communication within doois. the crowding 
of the domestics of the numerous families that fill a large French 
house, and the repeated scraps of intelligence brought by such 
indefatigable agents firom that invincible reservoir of intelligence 
-—the porter's lodge. As usual with people in that class, it was 
the horrible that prevailed. Now, it was the story of a woman 
caught doing some act of cruelty, such as could be imagined only 
by an apostasy from her sex ; then, it was a Guard Mobile borne 
by, whese limbs had been cruelly mutilated. The reports of 
artillery were deafening, harrowing, or mysterious, according to 
points of distance. Such was Paris in one of its aspects, from 
the time the state of siege was put into execution, until the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine had fallen. 

The military operations of the 24th opened on the left bank, 
with the attack on the Panthtai, conducted by General Dapiesme. 

1* 
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Thoee vho ha^e vished tliig ftupetb bnildiiig, deBigned for a Ohris- 
tian tempLe, tamed into a Pantheon, then leetored to its prigttne 
use, then derived of all ttarthly use wiaAtever..-*.iNa monumeat of 
change, ending, like erery suoh ehange, in atezility^^-^ow that 
it is i^ioajched from the Faufaouug St. JaoquieB by a ihort, wide 
stittet, the Rue Soafflot. All do not icnow, howevier, that theie 
had lately been piensed a new stieet opfKHite to the cdd, extend- 
ing to the Hue de la Harpe, a oiremnBtance which fiiToied €r«i* 
oral Dameeme's attadc. Haimg ooileoted his fovees in this new 
street, Roe Nouvelle Sonfflot, he opened from tiience his artillery 
on the bronze gates of the no Icmger ssjosed temple. Fifteen 
hundred insurgents were stationed at di^^nt parts, high and 
low, and their firing, as wril as that of the assailants, enveloped 
the &,^ad0 in smdbe, pieroed at esuak instant with red flashes of 
muflicetry. The head of a eolossal model of the Republic, taken 
ofi* by a ball, fell oainiously, just be&ie tiie needful breiaoh was 
madei The braasen gatee yielded, affaw an hour's time, to the 
knocks of War, and the General in command ordered his soldiers 
to advanee under <20yier of the houses ; while, discaarding his pre- 
cept so &r as it concerned himself, ho rode up the centw of the 
street, exposed to a storm of mudEetry. At this time llie fouHd- 
ing called r£oole de Droit, commanding -&e entry of the Pantheon 
from the northwest an^ of the square in which the bmldiag 
stands, was in possession of the Garde Mobile, trho by thett 
Are covered the advancing party, «iio had to chmb over a high 
raiitiig, and Jbreak the griiie before the soldiers could enter. It 
was entened at length, and ^Kmd evacuated. Within the build- 
ing they discovered ike headless trunks of five piisoners, the 
heads having been cut cffhy sl man d^agiififf^ ia woman's olothea. 
Offioem were foimd hung in the caveaux ; tmi. these dead wit- 
nesses ecmveyed a notion of the docon that awaited the city, dionld 
the savage insnigents establish their Red Republic. 

While General Bamesma was seising the great fortress of the 
insurrebtion, Goneral Duvivier was executing a work of no less 
importance. The insurgents, beaten fix»n the lower part of the 
Panb'ourg St. Jacques^ took up a position in the Place Maubert, 
in whiofa terminates a nanow^ steaggling stceet, d»i^<fM^«g from 
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the left side of the Pantheon, called !Rae de la Montagne Gene- 
Yieve. The street which coniiects the lower part of the Fau- 
bourg St. Jacques with this place is the Rue Gralande, and at 
the top of this street, at the other side of the faubourg, and close 
to it, is the Church St. Severin ; so that the base of a triangle, 
of which the Pantheon may be supposed the head, would show a 
strongly'barriGa4^ and fortified church at one end, the Place 
Maub^rt on the other, with the narrpw, intervening streets Fau- 
bourg St. Jacques and Rue Montagne St. Genevieve. The in- 
fiuxgents, when bea,ten pi^t of the Pantheon, attempted to fall back 
on the latter street, under the idea, no doubt, that their rear was 
well protected. But at this time a tremend<Hi9 battle was fight- 
ing in the Place MaiJibert, which, with the barricades of the ad- 
joining streets, possessed a small, $troog-built corps de garde in 
the jcenter. The Place resisted the Gkurde Mpbile for an hour 
^jod a half, and was only taken after great loss of life. The gal- 
lantry of the Garde Mobile shone here most conspicuously. 

These important advantages were quickly communicated to the 
AssemUy. 

The suspended sitting was renewed at a quarter past 1 o'clock, 
^rhen the Minister of Finance rose and stated that it was not 
true, as reported, that the Natiqnal Assembly had been stripped 
pf the troops necessary for its defense. He then announced, that 
although the fighting on the part of the insurgents was proceed- 
ing with the greatest energy, yet the latest news was most satis- 
factory. The Place Maubert had been taken by th» Garde Mo- 
bile, as well as the barricades of the neighboring streets, by the 
Garde Mobile and troops of the hne, and the insurgents driven 
toward the Home Dep^ and the Rue $t. Victor. The Hotel- 
4e-yille was cpvered by fourteen battaUons, Gommand,ed by Gen- 
eprsd Duvivier. y 

The sitting was again suspended, and was renewed in twenty- 
five minutest when the President xose and delivered the idlowing 
oQinmu4ioation >— ? 

" Citizen PreiDdent,*^! have the honor to announce to jmx 
HhaX ihe Pantbtoi has just been taken, after a sharp cannonade. 
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The oitizen Boulay (de la Meurthe), who has just entered at the 
head of a column of troops of the line and of National Guard, 
has been good enough to make me the instrument of this com- 
munication. - Dozery, 

" P«pt7 of the Normal SchooV 

The President continued, — "1 have to announce to the Cham- 
ber at the same time that the barricade raised at the Place Mau- 
bert has been completely destroyed.'' 

The sitting was then suspended, and renewed at fofty minutes 
past one, when some information was given of the state of things 
in the neighborhood of the Temple. The insurgents had been 
driven out of the Rue du Temple into the Rue de la Ckirderie. 
After this had been mentioned, M. de Dampierre stated that he 
had just learned from a colonel who had arrived that mcxnent 
£rom the Panth6on, that 1500 insurgents had then laid down 
their arms. The sitting was again suspended. 

At half-past two o'clock the Assembly resiuned, in order to 
receive a communication £rom M. de Beaumont (de la Somme). 
He stated that he had been at the H6tel-de-Ville in communica- 
tion with (general Duvivier, at the moment the attack was 
making on the Place Maubert. Before he left, it was known 
that the barricade had there been taken. Several insurgents had 
presented themselves to General Duvivier with ofiers to lay down 
their arms on conditions. The General had explained to them 
what was the expressed will of the National Assembly and of the 
Executive, and they left with a promise to repeat what they had 
heard, and seek to induce their comrades to lay down their arms. 
Citizen Bonjean recounted a trait of heroism on the part of an 
old soldier, in whose arms his son, already wounded, had been 
shot dead, on which the father called out his second son, and 
gave him the musket of his brother who had just been killed. 
The name of that heroic citizen was Leclerc. It was stated by 
another member that on the barricade of the Place Maubert was 
seized a drapeau, on which was inscribed, *« 13« barricade des 
ateliers nationauZt ioole centrale.*' In the midst of this drapeau 
ivas a bonnet rouge, on a white ground. Some satii&ctory 
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infprmation was given with lespect to the faubouigs on the right 
bank, where Greneral liamoriciere commaaded ; and after a dec- 
laration £rom the Ministers that they only consented to hold the 
posts to which they had been appointed by the EzecutiTe Com- 
mission of Grovermnent, now dissolved, until the danger was over, 
the sitting was suspended. 

We must now return to General Damesme. We left that 
gallant officer in possession of the Panth6on, and of the head of 
the str^t Montague de la Genevieve, the other end of which was 
also in the hands of the troops : while he left to Colonel Thomas 
the care of foUo'^ving up advantages on this side, he turned to the 
right into the Kue de la Vieille Estrapade, of which the Rue de 
Fourcy is a continuation into the Rue Mouffetard, better known 
to the students of the first great revolution as the Faubourg St. 
Marceau, at aU times the wickedest and most miserable quarter 
of Paris. Having taken some barricades, he was stopped by one 
at the Rue de Fourcy, and an impression having been made on 
it by cannon, he ordered the company of the Garde Mobile to 
take it with the bayonet. As their ardor did not appear equal 
to his own, he impatiently called on them to advance with more 
speed ; and, accompanying the word with ^ soldier's action, he 
received a wound that proved mortal : the command then de- 
volved on Colonel Thomas. This jieplorable event took place 
about two o'clock, but not until the gallant soldier had struck a 
decisive, although unhappily not yet final blow at the insurrec- 
tion on this side. In the evening General de Br6a was charged 
with the command that had been held by the brave Damesme. 
On. receiving this appointment from General Cavaignac, which 
seemed to be gratifying to the feelings of the veteran, he predicted 
that the day following, being that of his fete — ^for it was the fes- 
tival of St. John, after whom he was called— -would bring him 
success and happiness. Having followed up the advantages 
gained by his predecessor, and continued by Colonel Thomas, he 
m^de arrangements to give, the next day, a final blow to the 
insurrection. His prediction was unhappily for himself not to be 
verified, for the greatest stain of all the stains on that insurrec- 
tion is connected with the fiite of this gallant old man. 
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SM9 OPERATIONS ON THB RIGHT BANE. 

Tho AmevMf eoatiaoed to meet from time to time to reeeive 
eommunioAtions, but nona were of marked importance until the 
lesTUKied sitting of nine o'clock, evening. 

We hare now to considev the ((^wrations of tluB day on the 
right hank of tike river. G^eral Lamoriciere had, on the evening 
before, as has already been described, cleared the Faubourg St. 
Martin, aiid event the Faubourg St. Denis, while General Cavaig- 
nae \luid by his sucoesses on the FouhouiEg du Temple prevented 
the insurgents &om carrying assiatance to their allies, and of act- 
ing on the flank of the gallant Lamonciem. The latter had not 
aufficieint forces at his oommaad to wat^h the whole of the large 
line committed to his care, and in the morning the three bar- 
riers, Rochechoucurt, Poissonmere, aad St. Denis, wese found to 
he tixrned into powerful citadels. It becomes necessary now to 
describe this ground in order to show its formidable (diaracter. 
The barriers Kochechouart and Poisaonniere are at the top of 
the same street, and St. Denis at the top of the fiiubouig of the 
same name ; both are very steep and precipitous. These barriers 
«^r^ quite close to each other, and a little way further on toward 
the west is the harrier of Montmartre, overlooked by the great 
hill of that muoae. Between the barrier of Poissonniere and St. 
Dienia there is, of couiae^ the barrier wall which runs here to the 
extent of about half a mile. On the Paris side of this wall is a 
piiece of what would be called waste ground, only that it was now 
being turned to the noblest of purposes, being the site of an hos- 
pital in course of construction, which was to have borne the 
name of its munificent founder, Louis-Philippe, ^lus piece of 
gnound, called the Clos St. Lazare, was inclosed on all sides : on 
the north by the barrier wall, on the east by the dSbarcadere of 
the Northern Railway, (»l the west in gre^t part by the houses in 
tbe Faubourg Poissonniere, and on the south partly by an (dd wall, 
with the spaces connected by barricades or boards. The Church 
of St. Vincent de Paul, which the reader rao<dlect8 to have been 
described as situate in the Place Lafayette, the scene of a battle 
on the evening before, had its rise toward the center of the 
southern wall, from which it was separated by a short street. 

The reader will now understand the importance of the -oom- 
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bats IB thifi quATter the evening before, and how necessary it was 
to clear the approsUskes to the Olos St. Xiazare, which was to the 
insurgents on the right bank what the Panth^cm had been on 
the iell. The Church of St Vincent de Paul, which had been 
in the hands of the insoigiBnts &r some tin^e, became now the 
headquarters of G^enesal Lamoraci^ie. This Clos Lazaie was a 
most power&l position. It was covered, as w6 have said, by 
buildijQigs <m. the east and west side. The eoitry was defended 
by a wall which was pierced with loop-holes, through which the 
danders cQuld shoot down the soidiecy. -When entered, the 
obstacles to military operations were very embarrassing, for the 
ground was covered with blocks of stone in course of being cut 
aaad prepared lor the half-built hos^ial in the center, and were 
so scatteied, as to oblige the soldiers to separate as completely 
as if they had to scale a mountain* exposed to the fire of the 
iamfrgmis eonoeided behind these blocks, or pcoteeted by the cen- 
tral building. This was not all. The banier wall was itself 
pierced from the outside throughout its whole extent, and^ from 
behind this cover the insurgents eould £re deliberately through 
the Zoop-holes withoih &ar of dang^. A flanking Are eould 
also be kqpi up from the houses of the faubourg, while the stone 
building at the barrier which fi>rms tl;ke offices of the octroi col- 
leoticm, was filled with marksmen. The Faubourg Poissonniere 
itself, between the Eue Lafayette and the barrier, was powerfrdly 
barricaded, as well as the streets running laterally into the Rue 
Kockeehouart ; and as the foree under the command of General 
Lafioorieiere was fiki from being sufficient Ibr a general attack on 
all points, the day of the 24th was devoted prinoipally to tiie 
clearing of the. baixioades in the neighborhood. It was not 
until six o'doek in the evening that ike barrier of Rochechouart 
waa taken ; but it was restored in the night. It was Ihere that 
one of the leaders, the editor of the journal called ** Peie 
Dttehesne,*' fell. He had ensconced himself in an angle in 
whieh his person was completely protected ; and he had persons 
employed to load his muskets quickly that he should not lose a 
joament of time. Bdng a cddMd marksman, he had shot down 
a moA ikttmfoer before he received his own death-woond. The 
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cambric shirt under the blotue of the workman, and the vaz^ 
niahed shoes, excited attention, and established his identity. 

While the combat raged here all day, the barrier St. Denis at 
the east end of the barrier wall and the faubourg, was the scene 
of no less severe fighting, which terminated in the success of tiie 
troops and National Guards toward- evening, but not until Gren- 
eral Bourgon was killed. Greneral Korte was wounded as well 
as a Colonel of National Guards. While the fighting was pro- 
ceeding on both flanks of the Clos St. Lazare, the great barricade 
of the Faubourg du Temple, that had tiie evening before defied 
the efibrts made against it, yielded at length to a fresh attack. 
The bridge over the canal of which we have spoken, was held 
by troops. This canal proceeding westward, takes a bend a little 
higher up, and bisects another street, that of Grange aux Belles ; 
it then continues a course paraUel to that of the Faubourg St. 
Martin, firom which it is separated by a fine hospital and some 
intermediate streets ; and thus £>rmed an obstacle to the troops. 
While they were holding the fiiubourg at the bridge, a party c^ 
insurgents took up a position at the west side at the comer of the 
Rue Alibert, and from behind a barricade were shooting down 
the soldiery, when they were perceived by the National Guards 
in the Douane at the opposite side of the canal, who began to 
exchange shots with them. The insurgents then threw them- 
selves into a great salt store, firom which they had to be dislodged 
by cannon. 

While the Faubourg St. Denis was thus made to cause a 
diversion in aid of the insurgents in the Faubourg Poissonniere, 
holding the Clos St. Lazare and the Fauboui^ du Temple with 
the adjacent neighborhood, giving work enough to save the flank 
of the Faubourg St. Denis, there was a base given to the insur- 
rection on the Faubourg du Temple by the barricades in the Rue 
du Temple, separated firom the fiiubourg by the intersecting line 
of the Boulevards, and the streets on all sides of the ground 
where the Temple itself once stood— -the Temple firom which 
Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and the saintly Elizabeth, were 
taken to death — all that ground was the sc^ie of severe fighting. 
The lower part of- the Rue St. Martin, especially about the 
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Clottre St. M6ri, the theater of the fiunous republican movement 
of April, 1 834, maintained its insurrectionary reputation. The 
Rue Rambuteau, which runs from the March6 des Innocens, 
had to be attacked by cannon. Some barricades in the neigh- 
borhood of the Place de la Bastile were destroyed ; and the 
Church of St. Grervais, immediately behind the Hotel-de-Ville, 
and forming the citadel of the Rue St. Antoine, or rather ad- 
vanced redoubt against that pmnt of all the insurgents' efibrts, 
was retaken by cannon. 

Thus at the close of Saturday evening, the second day, it was 
clear, that although the troops had had considerable successes on 
all points, there was no certainty, notwithstanding the continuous 
arrival of reinforcements, especially of National Guards, that 
advantages of a decisive kind could be obtained the following 
day. The Clos St. Lazare was in the hands of the insurrec- 
tion ; the neighborhood beyond the wall from Montmartre to La 
Villette, a town beyond the Barrier St. Denis, was disafiected. 
In La Villette there had been sharp fighting. The Faubourg 
St. Antoine had not been even molested. The dangerous 
neighborhood of Popincourt, between the Faubourg du Temple 
and that fortress of the insurrection, was still barricaded. The 
Rue St. Antoine descending to the Hotel-de-Ville, was barricaded 
throughout, and every house a fortress; with the exception of 
those parts about the Hdtol-de-Ville in which it merged, and 
which were cleared ; that immense street was a defile of the 
most formidable character in the hands of the insurgents. Their 
formidable positions on the bank of the river had been carried, it 
was true, but there still remained much to be done. The bar- 
riers, from that of St. Jacques to the main entrance of the Garden 
of Plants, were occupied by the insurgents, who were able to 
communicate by the bridge of Austerlitz with the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. 

Such being the state of things, it will cause no surprise that, 
notwithstanding the public character of the communications 
made to the Assembly, the sittuUion was looked upon by the 
head of the executive power to be so critical and full of peril, 
that he thought it his duty, in his anxiety for the safety of 
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tke AaiemUy, to suggest the.qutetkm, wbether it ought aot to 
remove Iq VeriaiUeB or some oljief to^m. The Asaesnhly had, 
iowewen, <ieriY?d mieavad^ewmt fioia the ftmTal of reiiaibifce- 
m^ts, the adTKatagea abready gained* the deTotedoesB shawn by 
the National Guarda, whose «iithuaiaam was now kindled, the 
fidelity and wondrous bravery of the -Garde Mobile, and the hon- 
orable apprehension that the ' departure of the Assembly might 
cause a fatal panic. It was nevertheless the duty of Geneial 
Cavaignac to leave to the Assembly the right of forming such a 
decision, and to disengage himself £rom responsibility by an ex- 
posure of the true portion of things. 

As the fidelity of the Garde Mobile proved, in faot, the salyar 
tion of Paris, it ia with pleasure I remember having had the 
good fortune to see Hyaointhe Mavtin that evening aeoompamed 
in triumph to the Assembly. This lad, a tall, &ir stripling of 
eighte^, had mounted a banieade in the Hue Menilmontant, a 
short street, fatal to Jean Jacques Rousseau, who did not reeover 
his fall while descending it. But however &tal to the precunKMr 
of the first revolution, it was glocioufi to Hyacinthe Martin. 
Amid a shower of bullets he carried off the flag of the insurg^ta, 
which I saw perforated with balls. By leave of Lamoriciere, 
the hero was sent with the flag to General Cavaignac at the 
Assembly, who borrowing fixim General Charras his Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, placed it on the boaom of the brave youth. 
*^ Oh, how happy it will make my fatber !" wsjb the touching 
observation of the gallant Mobile. 

The official communication made by Ihe President of the 
Assembly at the resumed sitting at nine o'clock was, that ike Fau- 
bourg^ St. Jacques had been disengaged. He had just received 
dispatches from General de Br6a, that the Faubourg St. Marceau 
had dso been reduced. The barricades in the Rue Mouflletard, 
behind the Panth6on, had been taken, and reconnaisances pushed 
as far as the Garden of Plants. With regard to the H6tel-de- 
Ville, General Duvivier, although he had from twelve to thirteen 
battalions at his disposal, and eight pieces of cannon, oould not 
fiiUy obtain the results he desired. He had, however, not only 
maintained his position, but had gained ground. As to G«nend 
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Lamoriciere, commanding, the third column, he had, wherever it 
was possihle for him to bring on an engagement, obtained com- 
plete success. The Faubourgs St. Denis, St. Martin, and Pois- 
Bonniere, had been cleared to within short distances of the. barrier, 
and the circulation in the most important parts of the faubourgs 
was clear. There was one point against w^oh operations oould 
not be vigorously carried^— the Clos St. Lazare. • The struggle 
was otill getng on, and force could not be brought to bear upon 
it until other points were completely secured. 

Two barricaded yet* remained ilnattacked in the Faubourg du 
Temple, the troops being fatigued ; bat ^ey would be attacked 
at daybreak next motning. *M. Gerald stated that General 
Liaibntaine had been oWged to yield his oommand on account of 
a wound received that morning at the last barricade of the Rue 
Faubourg St. Denis. His wound was not, hottrever, very serious. 
The President resumed by reading a communication from* the 
Prefect of Pphee, that the barricade raised at the Cloitre St. 
MSn had been taken. The insurgents and the Garde R6pub- 
licainei who had tak^ it, had on each side considerably sufiered. 
Ail the eomiBuntoations in the Faubourg St. Martin and near 
the barrier were well guarded. The artillery was pointed on 
the ChKU886e, but the fighting continued near the Northern Rail- 
way. The Assembly then adjourned its public sitting to the 
next morning. What passed afterward, and which was regard- 
ed as private, has already been stated 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE INSURRECTION, THIED DAY, JUNE 99m ^THE ASSEMBLY. 

The plan of operationB for Sunday was clearly comprehended. 
It was considered that, owing to the adyantages gained the pre-' 
ceding day, and with the reinforcements that had arrived, Gren- 
eral Lamoriciere would be able in the course of the day to make 
a successful assault on the Clos St. Lazare — the great impedi- 
ment to his inarching on the flank of the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
While General Lamoriciere would be thus operating with a view 
to a flank attack, G-eneral Duvivier^would ascend from the Hotel* 
de-Yille through the Rue St. Antoine to the Place de la Bastile, 
so as to assault the Faubourg St. AntcMue in the front, which by 
the combined operations of the two Grenerals would be thus com- 
pletely invested. In order to cross the right flank of Greneral 
Duvivier it was arranged that General N^grier should advance 
by the quays of the right bank of the Seine, which from the Hotel- 
de-Ville bend toward the Place de la Bastile, the general place 
of rendezvous, and run almost parallel with the Rue St. Antoine, 
with which the quays are connected by intervening streets. Gren- 
eral Duvivier, owing to the advantages gained in the lower end 
of the streets immediately above the Hotel-de-Ville on both sides 
of the quay, as well as to the liberation of the Faubourg St 
Jacques and all the neighborhood from the Panth6on to the quays, 
was relieved from all apprehension of an attack on his head* 
quarters, and left free to pursue his course through that Khyber 
Pass — ^the Rue St. Antoine. While General N6grier secured 
his right flank by his parallel advance up the quays, his lef^ had 
been disengaged by the successes obtained the previous day about 
the Temple, and between the Temple and the street through 
which the decisive advance was now to be made. In the mean 
time it was reckoned that General de Br6a, having disengaged 
the Garden of Plants and the barriers^on the exterior boulevards, 
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would be able to reach the opposite side of the Pont d' Austerlitz, 
which connects the front entrance of this garden with the quays 
by which Negrier was ascending, so that both should advance up 
the small piece of canal which leads from these qukys to the 
Place de la Bastile, and which is called the Boulevard de Bour- 
bon. By this combination, should it be crowned with success, 
the insurrection would in the course of the day's operations be 
inclosed within its great base the Faubourg St. Antoine. The 
day did not open auspiciously, for at the early hour of seven 
o'clock Greneral Duvivier received a ball in the ankle, of which 
he afterward died, and the command devolved on General Perrot. 
Nor was the Assembly without taking its share in the measures 
that were to determine the operations of the day. As became a 
constituent body appointed to lay the foundation of permanent, or 
presumed to be permanent, institutions, and to secure them by 
moral guarantees, it resolved upon an immediate vote of three 
millions of francs to reHeve the necessitous working-people ; and 
the decree of this munificent donation was forwarded to the dififer- 
ent Grenerals for communication to the insurgents. Having per- 
formed this act the Assembly adjourned Ho one o'clock. 

The insurgents on the right bank in the neighborhood of the 
CloB St. Lazare were enabled by favor of the night to resume 
the positions which had cost so much loss and bloodshed the day 
before. The barrier of Rochechouart was found to be strongly 
fortified, and covered by the octroi building, in which was stationed 
a party of insurgents. At ten o'clock General Lebreton threw 
a party of soldiers into the abattoirs, or slaughter-houses, which 
conunanded the barrier, who opened so efifectual a fire that the 
barricade was abandoned ; but the insurgents retired, some into 
the octroi house, and others into the houses at the opposite side 
of the boulevard, through which ran the street de Clignanoourt, 
which was barred by a barricade that had yet to be taken. The 
firing at both sides was well sustained. In the mean time an 
attack was opened on the barricades of the Faubourg Poisson- 
niere, and a piece of cannon carried into the Clos St. Lazare, 
which opened fire on the octroi. Severe fighting was going on 
aU this time at the Batrier St. Denis, where the troops and Na- 
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tional Guards safimd lever^y. Wliile Has battle raged thus at 
both flanks of the Cloe St. Lazare, a detachment of soldiers 
cleared that wide piece of ground of the foes concealed behind 
great blocks of stone or in the angles of the half-built hospital. 
Towards four o'clock the Clos St. Laxare, the great fortress of 
the right bank, was taken, and tihe Faubourgs of Rochechouart 
and Poi8S(»iniere being freed, the soktiers were enabled to advance 
and take the Barrier of St. Denis in the rear, clear that faubourg, 
as well as the Faubourg of St. Martin, and thus to give- a flttal 
bbw to the insurrection in the Faubourg du Temple. 

The difficulties in the center of die city were no toss gi«at. 
We have mentioned that General Duvivier was wounded, and 
ga^re up his command : his suooeasor, Grenmral Ferret, on enter- 
ing the Rue St,' Antcnne, saw that eaeh house was a fortress^ 
From behind mattresses and beds placed in the windows the 
protected marksmen were enabled to ti^ secure aim. There 
was a flanking fire from the barricades of the side steeetB, and in 
front, barricade after barricade. It was obaerved, too, tihat in 
this street, where the insurgents had had two days for the com* 
pletion of their plans, bommunicatioiis had been opened from 
house to house ,* a hint not lost on the military, llie engineer- 
ing corps of sappers and miners were now called into action, and 
thus were three lines of adyance made at the same time, one at 
each side of the street within the houses, while the main body 
of troops forced their way through five powerfrdly oonstracted 
barricades, extending from the church of St. Paul to the top of 
the street. The last barricade, which separated the Rue St. 
Antoine from the Place de la Bastile, was constructed on seaeno 
tifio j^nciples, and resemUed a citadel with its bastions loop- 
holed to favor cross-firing. It withstood an assault of two houn, 
and several artillwymen were shot down while pointing the 
cannon which thundered against it incessantly. An eikL gentle- 
man, seventy-two years of age, the Count de Fer6, was the first 
to mount it. Encountering no less difficulties. General N^frier 
fought his way to the Place de la Bastile clearing both sides of 
the quay, the connecting bridges having been barricaded and 
fortified. Fart of the way, th* Island St Louis, connaoted by 
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double bridges at each side, gave strength and shelti^r to the 

infiurgentB. All difficulties yielded to the energy of N6grier, and 

I he kept his appointment ^th Perrot at the Plaee de la Bastile. 

I He had hardly reached the goal of his desire when he received a 

ball in the head : ^hng that he was mortally wounded, he said 

to those abodt him^ ** Bear witness that I died hke a Frenchman 

and a soldier/' and fell. About the same time General R^gnault 

was struck treacherously a mortal blow by an insurgmt whom 

he had seized, and then saved £rom beii^ put to death. Colonel 

ChaTbonnel was also struck by a ball, of which he died. While 

suck dearly-bought advantages were gained over the insurgents 

on the right basik of the river, and in the heart of the city, the 

left ^was the scene of a brutal tragedy. General de Br6a having 

Allowed up the work of his gallant predecessor, Damesme, by 

clearing the left bank and driving the insurgents to the barriers 

of the outer boulevards and Garden oi Plants, determined to try 

what could be. effected by kindly remonstrance to terminate the 

insurrection in that quarter : the fact of its being his f^e-day 

filled him with benevolent hope ; and the decree of the Assem* 

bly, according three millions of francs to the necessitous, of which 

a copy was dispatched to him, afibrded the necessary means for 

opening negotiations. At the barrier of St. Jacques the insur* 

gents listened to him*, and laid down their arms : he then pro* 

eeeded along the outer boulevard, which, terminating at the fiiont 

entrance of the Garden of Plants, would have enabled him to 

join the ferces of N6grier by the Bridge of Austerlitz. 

On arriving at the barrier of Fontainbleau, he was stopped by 
a Hne oC barricades, which converted that part of the road into 
a <^t8deL The shouts of defiance launched by the insurgents, 
amidst cries of « Vive la RkpiMique d&mocraiique et sodale,' 
eoorinced Cdanel Thomas, wHo had earned some experience of 
these people, that it was useless to trj moral means. The 
G-eneral was, on the contrary, quite sanguine, and rode Ibrward 
-veith the decree in his hand, attended hy his aid-de-camp. Cap* 
tain Mangin, and a drummer ; a Colonel of National Guards, 
J>comarets, and the Military Commandant Gt>bert accompanied 
the General, although not ^tluMit Strang feelings of mistrast» 
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The insui^eiits afiectiog to listen to the conciliatory language of 
the Greneral, lured him on until they led the little party t^ the 
barrier gate ; then hurrying them in, they locked it, shouting, 
" We have caught them." 

It was then between two and three o'clock. The fiercest 
shouts of triiirmph marked the success of this treachery. The 
drummer was forced, to beat the drum, in order to assemble those 
who were drinking in the cabarets, whence they rushed out in 
all directions. The Greneral, his aid-de-camp» the Colonel of 
National Guards, and the Commandant, were dragged into a 
restaurant, amidst the vilest language ; their clothes were teftk 
from their backs ^ one fellow spat in the old General's face ; an- 
other was with difficulty restrained from flinging a paving-stone 
at his head ; shouts of " d mort, a mort,'' were vociferated by 
the savages. An attempt was made to save the General by the 
bote] people, who were aiding him to climb over a garden wall, 
when he was pulled back by a fellow on guard ; and a man 
who ofiered a glass of wine to the old man, exhausted with ill 
usage, was drawn away, with threats of being shot for an aa'%sto, 
the slang for aristocrat. The party were next driven to the 
military post, and shut up in .^e guard-room. Eflbrts 'were 
made by the insurgents to induce the General to order his troops 
to lay down their aims, and of course made in vain ; but an 
Older for the troops to retire was wrung from him, although 
without the least idea on his part that he would be obeyed. 

On receiving the order, the colonel in command of the troops 
dispatched a message to General Cavaignac, although well aware 
what the answer of a military man would be ; and in the mean 
time he endeavored, by threats and remcmstrances, addressed to 
the insurgents, to turn them from the purpose which he divined. 
The General, bravely enduring the contumelies to which he was 
exposed, told his persecutors that he was too old a soldier to fear 
death — although he had been heard touchingly to exclaim, '<And 
this on my fete-day !" — and the more impetuous young Mangin 
called on them to put their design into executicnx a.t once. By 
degrees, such fellows as were without fire-arms were removed, 
and some seven or eight asBaasins took up their post at an open 
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ivindow. The mob raged oujside, yet the executioners seemed 
to hesitate : at length a cry was heard, " Voila la McMle ! fire^ 
£ure !'* and the General and his aid-de-camp fell mider a dis- 
charge of several guns. While yet breathing, his own sword — 
a sword of honor given him by a former commander — ^was passed 
through his body, and the face of Captain Mangin so mutilated, 
as not to be recognizable. The Commandant^ Gobert, who wit- 
nessed this scene from under a camp-bed, and the Colonel, who 
stood partially concealed in the embrasure of a window, expected 
to be shot next, for they had already been beaten and bufieted 
like the victims now murdered before their eyes. A sudden 
revulsion, seems, however, to have followed the execution of this 
act of treachery and barbarism, such as could not have been sur- 
passed by savages. 

In a short time after, Colonel Thomas, having learned the ful- 
fillment of his worst apprehensions, prepared to attack the barri- 
cade ; and this fortress^ chat might have cost many e^rts, was 
feebly defended by arms unnerved by the consciousness of guilt. 
More humane than their ^es, the Garde Mobile did not, as was 
at first reported, take nummary vengeance : many prisoners were 
made, and it is fr«m the evidence produced on their trial, some 
months afterward, that this narrative is taken. 

More fortunate were three members of the Assembly, Messrs. 
Larabit, Desvaux, and Cazalat^ who, animated by De Br^'s 
benevolent intention, carried the decree ftom barricade to barri- 
cade, until they literally forced their way into the Faubourg St. 
Antoine itself, where they were detained all night ; but they were 
enabled to escape the next morning, af);er incurring the most 
imminent peril of assassination. M. Cazalat, who drew up an 
account of what he witnessed, states the circumstances . under 
which he undertook to bring the decree of the Assembly to the 
notice of the insurgents, in a passage that marks t)ie imminence 
of the danger to which Paris was exposed on this melancholy 
Sunday. 

« At nine o'clock in the morning the Assembly was only guarded 
by a few hundred dragoons and artillerymen ; for General N6grier 
^^ sent off two sqoadrooB of dragoons and a column of infantry 
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to reinfcvott General Dnviyier, who wb« lield in eheck at tlt6 
Hdtel-tie-ViBe by a troop of insurgents, who had blockaded, for 
the prewuB fof tj-eight hotmi, the Maine of the seyenth Arron- 
difisement^ which is close to that bmlding. 

^ General Laznonciere, with 5000 or 6000 men, attacked the 
basricajdei ef the (^os Bt. Lazare, the Faubourgs of &t. Denis, 
St. Martin, and of the Teniple. Between owr two corps d'arm^e, 
tkoft ei^raged, the insurgents battled on the fiflh, si^h, and ser- 
enth AnondissBioents, resting en the eighth and ninth Arron- 
dissecEKnts, of which they were complete masters. Notwith- 
standing there we>e 40,000 Natienal Guards, I was assjured that 
not 4O0O National G^ayds had been engaged. While the rest 
stood aloof, timid and undecked, or tdok part with the msargent^ 
I knew that the insurgents ^ere exciting the workmen, very' 
numeioaft in these three ArronctiSA^ments, against the National 
Assembly, and the knowMge of the^ cizeumstanees led me to 
fear lert a body of some 20,000 ttien shwdd throw themselTes, 
by the FauboargB St. Martin and du Terajde, on the troops of 
General Lamorieiere, while engaged with the insnrgents who 
were aUe to cemmunieate freely with theia- army in the Fau- 
bourg St Antoine, While I was thinking of going t» consult 
with General Cavaignao, a citizen, whose name I iSo not know, 
pnt into xaj hands ten copies of the decree of the National 
Assembly, and, its if by an iUurainatidn of hearen, I resolved otz> 
reading tlna decree to the workmen of the sixth and eighth Ar- 
londisMsnentSy who, in my opkuon, held at that moment the fate 
of the city at the end of their muskets.'' 

He then describes ^e e^rts he made, with some of his col- 
leagues Mid a body of National Guards, to spread the decree, 
proceeding firem barricade to barricade, until they reached the 
citadel of the insuxTectioaL itself. 

While soldiers and ciTilians were alike btating and meetings 
death rather as martyrs in the cause of benevolence, than as de- 
fenders of society, it remained for an heroic priest to surpass, as 
became a Christtati mimster, all other examples of devotedness, 
and to lay down his life in Ihe hope that his bbod might extin- 
guish the cmd^ fratfittdal stv^ of feiio^eltiaBens, and appease 
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tbek mtttaa): hatfod. Tbe cfowitittg' toMilaarf coffii%mati<m httinttg 
heeoL completed^ by the meeting of tke oocfltzuffiding efficem dit 
the Place of the Baetile, al^ having (^npptefised the indtttrectiett 
on all other poiatB, it ndw lemaiRed to atta^ the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, wfaea the Archbishop of Pans, a plain, nnid, fimir luid 
pieot laaaii, x>£ some fifty yeats, appnxiched the general in com" 
mand, and asked if the firing might not be suspended while he 
attempted to parley with the isBiirgents. He had been with 
Grcneral Cayaignae, and had obtained the ready sanction of the 
chief of the Exeeutiva Power to aet according to his pions views. 
Weak fiona iasdfi^positioii, mental anxieties, and bodily fiitigne, 
the prelate ascended the Bne St. Antoine, that just before had 
beea the ms&a» of dombat, visiting as he went the ambulances, 
that he might administer consolation to the wounded and dying, 
iflKtil he reached the &ial scene of action.* At his request the 
fiiei wia pron^tly suspended. The astonished insurgents saw a 
HUU& evi iihuse, bearing a brafHd in token of peace, followed by 
the Avchbishop^ who was accompanied by his tWo Grand '^cars. 
The insurgents descended from their barricades, but not all ani* 
malod by the mxaa dicqposition. While some felt kindly senti- 
mEemts, otiiem uttered furious menaces : whether from curiosity, 
or exeiteraent, or fear fer the Archbishop, the soldierB pressed 
mas» afld more toward: the insurgents, and mutual reproaches 
and deiHineiations escaped from both sides — even blovrs were ex- 
<^iaaiged. In the midst of altercftti<ms, which the prelate and 
hia vieam tried to sappress, a tHnat was fired ; the insurgents ex- 
claimed, " TseoBon ! treason V and took to the barricade, and the 
combat f^ccnnmenced. The Archbishop, tmappalled, although 
between two fires, resolutely mounted the barricade. One of 
Ua vicars had three balls through his hat. The prelate was in 
the act of descending at the other side, when he was struck hf 
a baU lirom a window. He was assassinated, as General Br^a 
huA been, while ofiiering peace and consolation. , 

The instttgents seemed horrified fiyr a moment at such an act 
of atrocity. They hastened to acquit iJiemselves, in a rivalry of 
assenaon, of all part in the nefarious deed. They carried the 
weimjded Arehbiidiop into the hoiq;atat. He asked, was his life 
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in danger ? The answer was in the affinnatiTe. '« Bleeaed be 
Grod," was his response, " and may He accept the sacrifice that I 
offer Him anew for the safety of His people. May my death expiate 
my own faults committed in the discharge of my episcopacy!" 

In an hour afterward the firing ceased, after tremendous ray- 
ages on the houses at the entry of the faubourg, which were 
rendered incapable of coyering the defenders of the barricades. 
Th^b^^ttle was not yet over ; but, as dStes the murder of Br6a, 
the power of the arm of the insurrection was paraljpsed. 

Not to break the narration <^ events, which were hurrying on 
with such rapidity, we have not noticed the proceedings of the 
Assembly ; and as the writer was present at its sittings, we shall 
adopt the first person singular, so desirable to be avoided when- 
ever not indispensably necessary. 

It was a somber day, as if there had been an eclipse of the 
sun. The streets were strictly guarded, so that all circnlatimL 
was forbidden. By means of a ticket of admission to the Nation- 
al Assembly, I was one of the few individuals who, not in the 
costume of a National Guard, was enabled to make way through 
the leading thoroughfares. At 1 o'clock the Assembly met, when 
such reports as had been received were read. They mentioned 
that several barricades in the neighborhood of the Rue St. An- 
toine, and one in the street itself, had been taken. A project of 
law was then introduced, allowing five additional days for pay- 
ment of bills falling due from the 23d to the 27 th ; and after 
some conversation, this useful measure was passed, fcnd the sitting 
suspended. Between two and three o'clock, I saw M. Ducoux riding 
at a rapid pace along the boulevards toward the Assembly, and 
shouting, as he proceeded, " Tout va bien,'' Foreseeing that he 
was about to make a communication to the Assembly, I made 
my way thither, and arrived before he had ascended the tribune. 
He stated that, upon all points, the insurrection was losing 
ground ; that a quantity of arms, 5000 or 6000 stand, had 
been detained. That the National Guard were then establish- 
ing communications firom house to house, by which they were 
enabled to turn the barricades and fire down upon their defend- 
ers. The military corps of engineers and sapeurs-pompiers were 
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now engaged in that useful work. Reinforcementa of National 
Guards were arriving from the environs : so far so good ; but aa 
he proceeded to say that the National Gkiard of Pans had recov- 
ered from the stupor into which they had been thrown, and were 
acting with accustomed energy, a loud expression of dissatis&ction 
was manifested, and several voices exclaimed that the conduct of 
the National Guard had all along been admirable. He explained^ 
by saying that the National Guard had notassembled in the first 
instance with their Usual readiness. The Minister of Finance did 
not improve the matter by saying that, on both sides, they had 
fought with too much courage. This excited loud cries of order. 
One member declared that the National Guard fighting against 
tile insurrection, meant gallantry confronting assassination ; and 
he stated that what the minister said was blasphemy. On which 
the whole Assembly rose as by one accord, and cried << Vive la 
Garde Nationale /" The Minister attempted to explain, amidst 
much excitement, which began to be manifested. M. de la Roche- 
jacqnelin e88a3red to make a strong appeal in fav(»r of mercy to 
the vanquished ; but it was treated as unnecessary and uncalled 
£)r, inasmuch as the merciful disposition of the Assembly could 
not be doubted. The sitting was again suspended until a little 
before five o'clock, at which time reports more satisfactory than any 
which had had been previously received, were presented. A report 
from M. Marrast announced that the Mairie of the ninth Arron- 
dissement, in which the H6tel-de-Ville is situated, had been taken 
from the insurgmits, as well as the formidable barricade erected 
in the adjoining street. ** I can not," he adds, ** give you long 
details, but you may judge for yourselves, by the fiict that the 
long, narrow streets leading from the H6tel-de-Ville into the Rue 
St. Antoine were all barricaded, and the windows of the houses 
filled with matresses, from behind which they fired : our losses 
have, therefore, been cruel." He went on to say that each house 
had been tur{ied into a fortress, while communications from house 
to house had been opened, so that the whole neighborhood was, 
as it were, one vast fortress. The troops were then marching 
toward the Place des Vosg^s, to retake the Mairie of the eighth 
Arrondissement. By a second report, M. Marrast announced 
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HoA, hf the dwtraetiim of a bameade which had to tJiat momest 
xe^wlsd all «£EMrti, tha biiifa Daxziiette« teaniiectiiig the quay 'with 
Iha bio 8t, Lioais, waa oocnpied at both ends. All was pnioeed- 
»g to ft happF coBdbtfdoii ; but, alia I ha addad, *' our hoq>itah^ 
our amhiilaneaa am oiowded, and narar have the atreats of Baiii 
baan ia veddanad willi blood." Haying read theae zeporta, and 
tfaa latter aeiiteuaa with a faltaring Yoiee* M. Sauard psaaeBted a 
report whidi aBucnmcad thAt -^ Claa &t Lazaie waa at iangth 
nm^taly oeoupiad by the troopi and Natioiial Ckzarda. Qn-^ 
laft baok Ihsm waa reaistance hare and tfaeire, but nothmg of oonf 
aaqnaooa. A laport of aaoHier chaiaotor had huen reeaived from 
a fapvasantativie to the afieet tiiat, 'ab the idaa pxerailad among 
tha inanxgenta that no qnartw woold bo gimon, it would ha well 
ia xemovB an impraadon that tandad to prolong riwintaiiftB. 2a 
aansaqnenca of thia report, a prodamaiion was pxeaented, aignad 
by Geneial Cavaignae and M. Senaid, by which tha wnridng 
paopla in insurrection weja invited to coma as penitent bioihers, 
and tha anns of tha Rapoblic would be open to leoaiFe tham. 

Amport from tha Pxafeot of Police, dated half-paat Hoax o'dodc, 
waa raoetTiBd, annonnBing that the barricade of the S^ue St. Aor 
ioine had been taken, but that the renatanoe waa oontinsied in 
tha Fanborg dn Templa, where General haiooinam commanded. 
Tiia sitting waa again suapended. AjEker tfaeaa e^^rta, it was 
fiuxly to bs peesumed that thei atiug^ waa a^n^aching a tacmi- 
nation ; yet I can voueh that tJia smHtaiy mim who were pei^ 
aonally witnessing tfao eombat at diiSsrant planes^ were &t from 
aoqieoting a pron^ suppression of the insnrxectaon. Howayer, 
the mind was relieved by anoh statements. 

Rqiaaaing the bridge upon that sad afeniBg, it was impcanhle 
ant to be struck with the extracndinary aspaet of the Plane de la 
Concorde, and of the appcoaches to the Assembly. On the quays 
the soldiers had themselves thrown up barricades, through whieb 
cannon were painted ; lor the ibroas about the Assembly had 
bean oonsiderably weakened by tba troops that the Questeur 
General N%rier had drawn off when setting &rth on his suc- 
cessful, but, to himself fatal, expedition. A discovery had, more- 
over, been made of a project for raising barricades in a sort of 
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villi^ that stanids betweeft the AcMtembly and the military sdiool 
4s£ the Champ da Mars, where there was a depot of artillery, in or- 
der to interoept the eommunieatioa ; and a coup-de-main would 
I^Dohably be attempted against the repzesentatives of the people. 

Tha Plaee de la Concorde presented nioh an aapect as might 
have been existed if, Pari« had been in the hands of an enemy. 
Jk. lefmeat of dragoons, stripped to their shirts, weie grooming 
4beir boiwes^ and out of the basins of the magnificeat finmtains 
horses were drinking. The Champs Elys^es was a faiyouac ; 
and the trodden, Sbky straw-^the mixture of the stable-yard 
wi& the ^^nriraled i|)lendo|r of the square, the hushed yoiee of 
the oity, the leports of fiie-axms iaiotly heard in the distance, the 
aight of uvalbnos, the absenee of all faces from the windows, 
created a scene, the impression of which can never be forgotten. 

Proceeding to a restaurant for dinner, I found myself in close 
neighborhood with Xaouis BUoc, and I confess that I Mt my 
attention riiwted to hisa. That he was deeply compromised in 
this tarnUe Cosiunimist insurrection wai, at least, generally sus- 
pected ; that his doctrines and his intrigues had much to do with 
it, no one doubted ; that he fiiUy sympathized with the insurrec- 
tion was undeniable. How far guilty or innocent, it was at 
leaat certain that, standing in the position he did, it required 
some hardihood on his part to sit down sunoimded by National 
Guards, whose comrades were lying wounded and dying in all 
diiectiona, a^d make a hearty dinner, not without a fiur share 
of food wine. The deep, concentrated look which he gave from 
tism to time out of doors, wheu any thing attracted attention, 
might not have been easily interpreted ; but the absence of sym- 
pathy with the defenders of order was marked enough. 

After dinner he proceeded with his companion up the Boule- 
Tards, for the red ribbon of the repnuentative at his button4iole 
■ecured &ee ^ress. A little while after, a cabriolet waa seen 
approaching at a violent pace under the protection of a military 
officer : it bore Louis Blanc, Vho, having been recognized, was 
laeaaced with ill-usage by the National Guards. He contrived 
to escape their hands, and the o^oer was protecting him in his 
flight to the Assembly. As he passed the post of National 
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GuaidB at the Foreign Office, the men ran after the cabriolet 
and stopped it : eome considerable delay foUowed, and the cab- 
riolet was allowed to proceed ; but a shot was fired after it. 
This caused much sensation, which soon abated. The sensation 
among the National Guards, who did not witness the occurrence, 
wsgi the greater, as the report prevailed among them that pec^ 
sons were to take up their station at windows in the neighbor- 
hood, and by shooting down the men, create a panic, in order at 
once to gratify hatred, and favor the designs ci the insurgents. 
At a later hour I saw Colonel Charbonnel carried by on a 
dviere : he was mortaUy wounded ; but his face presented that 
sublime calm which distinguishes the effect of the gunshot- wound 
from that of the bayonet. All the poets turned out, and pre- 
sented arms to the heroic victim. 

The suspended sitting of the Assembly was resumed at nine 
o'clock, when the President presented the reports that had reach- 
ed him. He had at that moment received the int^gence, 
which had been so impatiently looked for, of the jimction, at 
the Place de la Bastile, of the troops that had marched firom 
the Hotel-de-Ville with those of General Lamoriciere. The in- 
surrection was accordingly confined to the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
Some struggles would still be vainly attempted at one barrier or 
another. As desperate an efibrt was making at Montmartre, as 
had been made at the barrier of Fontainbleau ; but Paris would 
nevertheless soon be eompletely delivered. He then announced 
that General N^grier, whose hand he had pressed that morning, 
was dead, and Colonel Charbonnel wounded. Their colleague 
Domes was in a dangerous state. It became their duty, then, 
to provide for the trial of the insurgents, with whom the prisons 
were filled ; and, on the motion of the President, a decree was 
passed that any person taken with arms in his hands should be 
transported beyond the seas. A question was asked regarding 
General Br6a, to which the President replied that he was not 
in a position to give a satisfactory answer. The estafettes that 
had been dispatched had returned without being able to procure 
exact details. The Assembly then adjourned to the following 
morning, amidst profound emotion. 
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THE INSUEHECTION, FOURTH DAY, JUNE 26th— .-THE ASSEMBOT— - 
, TEBJUNAXION OF THE STRUGGLE. 

An acquaintance who resides at the Place de la Bastile told me 
that the night of Sanday there was most luguhrious. Throughout 
the day, the cannon, approaching nearer and neaier from the Hotel- 
de-Ville, marked the success attending the operations of the troops ; 
for it was only hy the ear that a notion could be formed of what 
"was passing out of doors. When all was comparatively still at 
night, an extraordinary conflagration excited attention. The in- 
surgents, having jformed a barricade composed of wood, taSen 
from a wood-yard, across one of the lateral streets, from some 
motive or other set fire to it, and the strange efiect of this barri- 
cade on fire at midnight had something in it mysterious, from ifts 
very novelty, and the vague feeling of wonder and apprehension 
it occasioned. The whole Place de la Bastile was lighted up 
by the conflagration, with its army ready to repeat this act of 
destruction on still more valuable property. 

The President of the Assembly was, at the early hour of be- 
tween two and three o'clock in the morning, surprised by a iftrange 
visit. Four delegates from the Faubourg St. Antoine, with Col- 
onel Larabit, presented themselves. The Colonel and another 
representative, M. Druet Desvaux, whose names have already 
been introduced in connection with that of M. Cazalat, who 
ferced his way, with the decree according the three millions, into 
the faubourg. These two gentlemen had accompanied the Arch- 
bishop when he fell, and the three being brought together, en- 
deavored by reasoning and remonstrance to induce the insurgents 
to make their submission. It was from the statements •f these 
gentlemen that the insurgents learned for the first time the true 
state of things. Their leaders, in order to keep up their resolu- 
tion, represented their friends to be victorious on all sides. They 
learned f/om the three representatives, their prisoners, that the 
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Assembly wfii sitting en permanence, that martial law was pro- 
claimed, subjecting all persons taken with arms to the risk of 
being shot, and that the iaubonrg was now isolated, and would 
immediately be invested. So little fiightened, howerer, did the 
insurgents appear to be, that they commanded their prisoners, 
under pain of death, to sign a declaration for transmission to ^e 
National Assembly, containing fimr conditions t that the^ Assem- 
bly efaould be dissolved ; the anoy removed fixrty l^a|pies from 
Paris i the priaoners Barbes, ico. it Vioceiuiee, rvflUnoed to lib- 
erty ; uid that the people should tbeoiselves noake their Copsti? 
tuJti<ai. Colpiud Larnbit decbu»d firmly thajt he would sigQ hd 
sa(9h deciaration. After a* warm diecussioa, a fresh declaration 
wsp drawn up, which stipulated that the insurgents should not 
be deprived of ^ir rights as citizens ; and this the three r^pte* 
seatatives having signed, a del^ation was named to accompany 
ColonsiL I^arabit to the Assembly^ who, on his parl^ engaged to 
return in case IjbA dechmtioiL idbiould not be Accepted* iiSL. Se- 
imrd rec^ved the d^utation« and entering into converu.tion with 
tham ^n general chsxacter, was surprised to hear the ^^traordl- 
nary notions that they entartained of public aifairs. << Where 
could you have got pudi extravagant ideas ?" asked M. Seoard, 
in wonder ; and he found that they derived their errors ftsonji the 
one sou jf umals that were distributed through the fanbomgs ; 
these ^pap^ro were ^f the grossest and basest character. Comiog, 
howevei^» to the imuiediate suli^ect of the {i^gotiation, M. Senaxd 
having consulted Q-eneral Cavaignac« and having been shown by 
the General that any negotiation at tiiat moment could only tend 
to embarrass the oulitary opepttions, the success of which had 
beoome nmtter of certainty-^elt constrained to refuse to treat 
with the deleg4ti«Q« whom he u;rged to recommend tiieir com- 
panioos to make an unconditional surrender. Colonel Larabit, 
like a man of honor, kept his word with the delegates, and, no(t- 
withstaz^ing the failure of the negotiation, returned along with 
tbem- 

Tbe Assembly met at half-past eight o'clock, when M. Senaxd 
jreeounted the meeting he had had with the deputation, and the 
Answer h^ had b«ea aathpxi«ed to m«ke bj CrooAral Civiuignao, 
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that pxfiihmg would be ftCHsepted^short of unconditioiial submission : ^ 
tbey had, however, given the insurgentB till ten o'eloek to sur- 
r^oder. He then proceeded to umounce certain measures taken 
hf Governing £»r the sake of public secuiity. Such National 
Guards as had mt answered the rappd should be disarmed, the 
Clubs of a dangerous eharacter closed, and such joumak as 
preached civil war, suppressed. He also announced the form- 
ation of a committee of inquiry into the plot of the 1 5th of May, 
«s well as the present insurrection, in order to elicit their con- 
nection. After these communications the members retired into 
, their req»eotiye committee-rooms. 

Jjet us tui^a for & moment to a place ci whioh we have said 
little-— the Ch&teau of Vinoennee. Here were confined the real 
leaders of the insurrection-^— the men, whose lieutenants were 
acting vigorouidy in their name, and who, if carried in triumph 
to the niefLt of Govemment, would have formed the first social 
and democratic administration. It is told that on the morning 
when the insurrection broke out, and before what was passing in 
Paris was known, uniutual animation was observed among the 
parifioners. M. Blanqui attired himsedf in his best, and with his 
usual cynical audacity told bis keeper with a sardonio amile that 
he expected a vipit &om his friends, whom he was dressed to 
IBso^ve. The moie impetuous Barbes called on the governor to 
allow him to depart, teUing him that if he coxnplied with his 
request the most signal rewards awaited him under tbd new 
Government, and that if he did not, he must expect to be shot. 
Neither the promise nor the menace pxKjtduced any other e&ct 
HuuBL 90$. intimation that an efibrt to escape would be the signal 
{or a summary execution. It was known at Vincennes that the 
insurgents bad been given till ten o'clodc to surrender, and I am 
assured that the anxiety with wlneh bH in that finrtress, state- 
prison, and d^pot of artill^, watched the time, was most intense. 
The hour came, a^d immediately the ears ^ the military men 
recognized the (kM9p boom of the cannon. The fiiuhourg was 
uttibeked. 

As sopn M the signal was ^ven, the soldiery ordered to attack 
firom the Place de hi Bastile, rushed on with such impetuosity. 
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that they immediately cleared three saocessiTe barricades, and 
the insurgents pretended to surrender : but as soon as they had 
checked the movements of the troops they treacherously renewed 
their fire ; the attack was reyived, and the insurgents fled in all 
directions. The report of the false surrender had been brought 
to General Lamoriciere as he was proceeding against the flank 
of the faubourg. The interference of certain representatiyes 
caused him to lose some advantages and some men. An imme- 
diate surrender took place, however ; but it was not a surrender ' 
of a general character : the great mass of the insurgents took 
flight, and for hours the cavalry were engaged in bringing them 
back prisoners. I was on the boulevards some time about noon, 
when an officer stopped at a post of National Guards and de- 
claimed vehemently against the. conduct of the representatives 
of the people, who, by their interference, " were doing much 
harm. He said it was untrue that the insurgents had surren- 
dered ; that they had aflected to do so in order to draw the 
troops within the streets, that they might, while ofi* their guard, 
be destroyed; and he declared tiiat General Lamoriciere had 
sustained within the previous hour very seripus losses, owing to 
such false reports, and imprudent interference of members of the 
Assembly. He recommended the National Guards not to allow 
eYem representatives to pass them. There was so much grief 
and indignation in the tone of this officer's voice, who was 
probably himself to a certain degree mistaken, that he deeply 
aflected his hearers with his own sentiments: they took his 
hand and pressed it, patted his horse and kissed it, and mamr 
fested very deep emotion. We have seen how heroically some 
members acted ^ with what eagerness they endeavoured to 
spread the decree of the Assembly in favor of the working peo- 
ple— -how freely they shared the dangers of the troops. But 
there were exceptions ; there were members who paralyzed the 
actions of the National Guards, by calling on them with maud- 
lin compassion, if not calculated treachery, not to Are on their 
brethren, and we can testify to the complaints made by General 
Lamoriciere, and the offiiOer whose words were he'aid by the 
writer. 
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Between eleven and twelve o'clock M. Senard rushed into the 
Aasembly, mounted to his seat, and exclaiming ** the Faubourg St. 
Antoine has surrendered at discretion," desired the members to be 
summoned. He said he was enabled to make the statement on 
the assurance of an aid-decamp, who had seen three battalions 
enter without resistance. Some doubts were expressed, and the 
sitting was suspended, the President engaging to convoke mem- 
bers as soon^as he should receive decisive information. 

At half-past on^o o'clock the President, mounting to his seat, 
rang his beU as loudly as possible, and as the members flocked 
in, he announced that all was over. After this general state- 
ment he assured them that Colonel Larabit had been freed, and 
the other two of their colleagues were in safety. Captain 
Adelswordt threw some doubts on the surrender, grounded on 
what he had heard from Greneral Lamoriciere, and he proceeded 
to repeat that which I had just before heard from the lips of 
the officer on the boulevard — in fact, it was the same person. 
There yet^remained some doubt ; but it was soon put an end to 
by the entry of M. Corban, Vice-President, with the following 
note firoxB General Cavaignae :-— 

" Citizen President, 
« Thanks to the attitude of the National Assembly, thanks 
to the devotedness of the National Guards and the army, the 
revolt is subdued — ^there is no more strife in Paris. As soon as 
I am certain that the powers conferred on. me are no longer 
neoesBsary to the safety of the Republic I will remit them 
nq^eotfolly into the hands of the National Assembly. 

«* General Cavaiqnao." 

There was a bnnrt of aoolamation» with repeated, cries of 
" VfUfe OMraL CavaigiMC,'* and the Assembly separated. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

fASaa AFTBll VWSr BAfTTlM, 

The ^hYmogupwy of Fmxim, f^r fiom» dayg after Hm olose of 
tbi8 fearfiU ■trogglBr ^^Lt very curious to the eye of the stranger. 
In the counie of the eveniog of Monday, the int^diction against 
the circulation of people in colored clothes wius cimaiderably 
relaxed, but not altogether reiOQi^d. Some pf the Nationel 
Guards on 4uiy were more strict than others, and people would 
be recommended, at ail evente, not to tarry, but to return home. 
The ceies began to open that aame evening* end were filled by 
those on whom restraint had operated so disagreeably to the 
derangement of routine habits. There were some enterprisiiig 
spirits who made their way even to the Rue St* Antoine, whioh. 
w^ fiUed with prisonenH-..-^nen who had aurrradered on the spot, 
or had been led back captive &om the enyirons. Tlw^ looked 
dejected and haggard, as might have been expected ailer a col- 
lapse from over-strained excitement. No pen could describe the 
af^arance of ruin, filth, misery, and eonfusion, that pievailed. 
The rapidity with which so muoh of the evidences oi battle, as 
consisted in the leveling of barricades* and the repaying of the 
streets was removed, was somewhat surprising. 

In a day pr two, one part of Paris, that whjch had escaped, 
was engaged tranquilly visiting the other* Thp vjaitor'a way lay 
along the boulevards. From the firont of the Ambigu Comique* 
to the last of that multiplied succession of theaters which termin- 
ates with D41assen^9s Comi<|uea, er the hignbrieua Gak^ there 
is a deep semieiroular band, fonming a apaoe, a peftioft of which 
is devoted to a March6 aux Fleurs. All this had been converted 
into a very picturesque bivouac, being filled with conical white 
tents. A park of artillery reposed there. The Theatre Historique 
was an ambulance. Higher up, the horses of a regiment of dra- 
goons were stabled on the trottoirs. The Place de la Bastile 
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was the ebief object lof atlnietion* It had been the gxeat hndn 
into whieh the Wtile~-4o«Qaiag Mid ngiog from the BarrieiB of 
Poiflsoniuere moA Roeheeheiuurt to Popmeourt-^^&Dm the Hotel- 
de>ViUe, up tlmmgh the &iie fit. AB^bome-...aloog the quays.**, 
and from the left aide orer fiftceely-^ontested hffidgeB^^oame meet- 
ing in that vast fuxge that was next to pseoipitate itsdif into the 
oomtumaeious fiuiboui^. Already had it heaten against the first 
opposing obfitacies, and teniUe were the traces it had left. The 
zoorten and guns had dssciibed a lialf einde, taking ia the lour 
avenues ^^oHipxised between the eanal and 42ie Ene de Chatonne, 
<^ which the int^miediate twe weie the Rue de ia Eoquette and 
the Eiie fit. Antoine* A bouse at the eocaer of the Ene de la 
Eoquette had be^ entirely deslaroyed from top to bottom*..^all 
that escaped were a looking-gbMS atid two smaU engravings, frail 
curiosities surviving sad ruin. The left side of the faubourg 
wae, for a hundred yards er so, vejry much battered. A house 
of business, called La Bdle fiardiiucce, looked as if it had stood 
as a mark fi>r cannon, so perforated was jt. A wine*«hop close 
to it being open, pres^ted a xxmxQt with a cannon shot cleanly 
cat through it A narspw faoafle acpftrating tibe frahourg from 
the Eue de Charonne, was riddled with shot. A litUs way up 
the &uboarg there was no trace of combat, for nene had taken 
place, with the ^c^tion of an episode that ooenn»d on the fimt 
day at the comer of the Eue de EeniUy, some half way upon 
the light side. Here was a barradc in course of construction, 
only one wing of whidi was 0ien complete ; and in this wing 
there was |t small ddtaehment of about 20^ iofrAtry. The 
insiiurgents snmmimed them to . surrender, but the gallant band 
refused. The jformer, th^ occupying a «naU« low brew-house 
opposite, and the janfinUhed portion <tf the barrack, kept up a 
warm fire, wlule a party oovered by a email house cloi^ by the 
side of the occupied wing* attempted to set fii^ to it. After 
some hours' exertieiMi« the aoldms hit upon a plan <^ communi- 
cating their situatiim to IJie garnson at VincenneB> They dressed 
oae of their own xom. m % Uouie, who, making his way out, 
efiected to stop aiul take mm ia an audaeious manner a^ the 
eoldiem ; m vtiioh the letter psetendcd to m$xk him e«t fiar 
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their fiie, bo act to corer his escape, which he made good, 
and l»rought hifl comrades the necessary succor. Higher up, 
near to the Barriere du Trone, is the Rue de Picpus, well known 
to the Americans who yisit Paris, because attached to a convent 
in this street is a small cemetery, containing, among those of other 
distinguished personages, the remains of Lafayette. 

At the comer of ike street in the faubourg is a stately man- 
sion, with a fine park, rich in the grand ornament of large bree2y 
trees, inclosed by a wall. This mansion^ was a ladies' boarding- 
school. Opposite was the street through which a portion of the 
forces of Lamoriciere were expected ; and it was said that 'the 
insurgents had threatened to place the young ladies on the bar- 
ricade, as a sure means of preventing the soldiers from firing. 
This rumor had the efiect of clearing all the female schools of 
Paris for some time of their inmates. It must be acknowledged 
that the inhabitants of the faubourg showed few sighs of having 
escaped great perils, for business was going on as usual. While 
the soldiers were busily searching for arms, the walls here and 
there were marked with inscriptions in chalk of " Mort aux Vo- 
leurs." Descending the faubourg, the usual course of the curious 
lay through the Rue St. Antoine to the quay, and up through 
the Faubourg St. Jacques to the Panth^n. The houses at aU 
the comers of streets showed most marks of balls ; and it may 
not be out of place to notiee, that at many comers there were 
wine-shops, in which the insurgents, having first imbibed the 
necessary stimulus of drink and conversation, turned their famil- 
iar place of meeting into a fortress for the defense of illicit opinions. 
On entering the Rue St. Antoine, on the right, the eye follow- 
ing a short street, is attracted to a passage under a singular, old- 
fashioned red-brick house, into a square, a most quaint relic of 
old times. It used to be called the Place Royale, but the name 
is now changed to that of the Place des Vosges. This neighbor^ 
hood was in olden days the fashionable quarter — ^the seat of the 
nobility and Court. In the center there is a statue to Louis 
XIII. The old red-brick houses, of the style and shape of some 
of the buildings of the Ch&teau of Fontainbleau, have underneath 
an axeade. To vetum to the entraiioefiNmi the Rue St. Antoine 
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the visitor finds himself under the house of the celebrated Victor 
Hugo ; and one of the first acts of the insurgents was to seize 
his house (to the alarm of his wife and family, who had to fly)» 
in order that they, the insurgents, might attack with more efiect 
the adjoining military post, defending the Mairie of the ninth 
Arrondissement. They succeeded. The soldiers were obliged 
to capitulate, as indeed most other parties must have done, if 
disseminated as the military mentors of General Cavaignac pro- 
posed. K those who, instead of following the Bue St. Antoine, 
had descended toward the quays by the Rue du Temple, they 
would have seen every where the houses marked with balls, 
especially at the comers of the streets. The Church of St. 
Gervais, behind the Hotel'de-Ville, would first stop the visitor 
going over the battle-ground, in order that he might see its shat- 
tered gates. The next point of interest would be the extreme 
west end of the hospital, the Hdtel Dieu, in which the insurgents 
threw themselves, in order to cover the bridge. Proceeding 
onward, and before ascending the Rue St. Jacques, the visitor 
would turn a little to the right to enter the Church of St. Severin, 
the old Church of the Jansenists^ and the Port-Royalists, into 
which hundreds of National Guards were taken dead./ At the 
other end of th^ same street he would see the Place Maubert, 
with, its burnt-down military post, and houses all about marked 
with balls. Instead of going up the precipitous Rue de la Mon- 
tague Genevieve, he would retrace his steps, and ascend the 
Faubourg St. Jacques-— that narrow, steep street, that must 
have blazed with musketry by the signs visible — ^until he came 
in front of the Panth6on. This beautiful building — ^which 
crowns the height of that classic panjs latino the top' of that, 
ascent firom Notre Dame, through whose sacred way of churches 
and colleges Abelard threaded- his path, when the dawn of learn- 
ing began to struggle with the night of superstition — this beauti- 
ful building was defaced by the marks of balls and shot. Large 
pieces had been rent from its fluted columns, its bronze doors 
had been beaten in, and some rude temporary patchwork filled 
up the doorway of the temple. 

I recollect ^t my last visit to the Pantheon had taken place 
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^ pracediiig month «f October. Copies of tho mart &xDem 
pieturey of Miehaal Angelo aod R»pfaiMl had hem, brought fiom 
IBUme by two broth^n of the 4Uuoe of Base, popils of Ingrae, 
and their ton feum* devoted love-labor were allowed to he as- 
hibited in the oi-^evant chnroh. 

It «o happened that on the dajr <if B^y viflit, the Hoyal £uiiily 
ji France entered without pomp or o^enuny* and within a few 
&ot of whom I stood, were the Qneen irf* the French leaning on 
her floni the Duo do Montpenaier, felkwed by the Duchem of 
Orleans, th^ Queen of ike BelgiiMM, end the Duehess of Idont- 
pensier. There was a laige assemblage rfpeopie, by whom the 
illustrious yisi^rs were reoogniaed ; and the defiwenoe and aitm- 
tion with whifih the royal party were treated gave littiie warning 
of the hurricane of p^wlajr iRSge befae whieh Ihey had to % 
in only ibar months afterwavd. The Doe do Montpenaier took 
great caie to point out to hk mother the beautiso of the wwtu 
of Raphaiel, at which the xoyal lady ^ipressed her admiratioB. 
The Duchess of Orleans showed the most anmoated intereat of 
the whole party, quMioning the Bases at aaeh moment, and 
manifestiug by her maimer the desire to improve this opportunity 
of aoqu^ing information, by oairfing away such full improssions 
as a lover of art desires to hoaid up in the momory, furnishing 
the naind, as it were, with a deeorative gallray of inappreoiahle 
vahie. This power of hoarding artistie weslth is happily in the 
reach of many who can not buy, and is not given to all who oan. 
The Queen of tke Belgians looked shy and embarrassed. The 
Duchess of Mon^pensier had the air of an amused and somewhat 
astonished child* 
^ Behind the Pantheon is the exquisitely beautifiil «id ofaondL 
of St. Etieune dn Mont with its fantartic gallery screening the 
altar. The pious visit it for the sake of the tomb of St. Gene- 
vieve ; the pious and the leamed fi>r the sake of the little bladk 
slab in the wall, marking the vesting-idace of the immortal Pascal 
•P^^^hat greatest of great men. Tham wero some marks o£ mm- 
kei-balls within this church. The Clos St. Laaare, on ike rig^t 
bank, was also a source of attraction to the curious. 

While visiting these points, there wem other signs of the late 
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stni^le more toofihiag and uffetimg. Many large «hop6 had 
hdoa, temporarily l^xed for ambuiaaoefi, and before each was 
fdaeed a box &r reoeiTiD^ sabBCi^^iu. They iraie feneimlly 
wdOL aappliod ivilk oo^er coin. At maxy doorw&ys eMIdren 
were boay msJdag lint, and the great number of riicps that le- 
xnamed shut marked that vitkin there lay a ▼ietixn. Carts 
ladm with arms tiiat had been aeizadp-— emeres bearing wound- 
ed men to hoepitala— fimerals in all directions lor tome days, 
filled np the Bupplementary details of what had taken place. 
Then eame, ae a finale, the less aflfecttng aeene of a puUic cere- 
mony in the Place de la Concorde. To the cavalry and bivouac 
tncoeeded a temporary lofty altar, send a huge, unwieldy fiineral 
ear, witii zepresontatiTe vietims. Perhaps French tastes de- 
mtodtd a sight and a show ; but the eye and the heart £>und 
red sorrows, syn^^thies, and lefleetionfl in the streets.- While 
the publie, generally speaking, visited the points whiek have 
been mentioned, there were neighborhoods into which a strange 
fiiot waa hardly placed, and which, if visited, would have told a 
tale of another kind. 

To any reflecting person, who would take the trouble of ex- 
^orti^ all tha gronnd ecciqiied by the insurgents, the immense 
extent ef the poor and miserable population of Paris would 
eause aurpsise and pain, not unmingled with apprehension fer 
the future It is curions, that the most miserable streets wore 
precisely those which had most barricades. The Rue Grange 
anx Bellee is a long, straggling, miserable atreet, at which you 
arrive hj tnming up firom the Th^&tre de TAmbigu on the Bou- 
levard du Temple : in this atreet wete the greatest number of 
barricades of any on the right bank, in fact, liie boulevards . 
6om the Porte St. Martin to the Bastile run through neighb(n:- 
kooda filled wilk populous misery ; bat the misery on the fau- 
hovag ia greater than that on the city side. Between Ike Rue 
Grange anx Belles and the Faubonrg St. Antoine is a mass of 
filth and woetehedness. And on the other side of the river, 
wretchad aa is the Rue Montague Genevieve— ^which had the 
greatest numb«r of barricades of any on the left-^t is yet but 
the advanced line of a miserable neighborhood, generally known 
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by the old name of the Faubourg St. Maroeau. From behind 
the Paath6on to the Barrier of Fontainbleau, where Greneral de 
"BuiA was murdered, there could not be found in any city a more 
repulsiTe pbice than the long Rue Moufietard, with its 330 
houses. The murder that took place there may be taken as a 
proof of the savage character of its inhalHtants, who, unless in 
their peregrinations into the better parts of the city in hunt of 
rags, bones, and the sweepings of houses-— for the Rue Moufie^ 
ard is the residence of the Chi£»nniers de Paris— must rarely 
see a broad-doth coat, never a private carriage or cabriolet, ex- 
cept at the further end, where the street is passed by visitois to 
the Gobelins. It is probably a mark of the ignorance of the 
inhabitants, that while the names of streets called af\er the 
royal family were in the fashionable quarters ignominiously taken 
down, the title of the Rue d'Orl6ans stiU stands at the comer 
of a pirt of this, the worst neighborhood of all. The name, 
too, is nailed against the antique little church of St. Medsid, 
in which the poor children are perseveringly instructed by the 
clergy, as the writer of this description can testify. Now, al- 
though the Faubourg St. Antoine is looked on as the classic 
ground of insurrection, it is not poor, and does not present an 
aspect of poverty. There are in this faubourg some 20,000 
workmen, chiefly cabinet-makers; and their discontent at the 
period of this outbreak receives explanation from the fact that 
there Were only some 300 having employment. 

Having examined 0ie vast quarters of Paris, not only within 
but vtrithout the banier walls, I came to this serious conclusion 
^that the more a city enlarges in size — ^I shall not say pro- 
gresses in wealth-^the greater becomes the growth of misery. 
Those who have considered the aspect of modem cities must have 
remarked that the tendency is to removal to new quarters, to the 
desertion of the old ; and each desertion must, as a matter of 
course, leave behind many poor, thenceforward to be deprived of 
the advantages that were aflbrded by the residence of the vroalthy. 
For instance, the old square called the Place Royale, close to 
the Rue St. Antoine, was once the neighborhood of the Court; 
and the Rue St. Ant(»xie, as wdl as the streets between it and 
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the Arsenal on the quay, bear evidence of former opulence. The 
descendants of wealthy classes that dwelt here of old, are now, 
probably, to be found in the comparatively modern quarter of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. 

We can suppose, without much stretch of imagination, that 
the sbopkeepers, traders, and manufacturen, created by the 
neighborhood of rich houses, vi^uld decay as the wealthy emi- 
grated. The working classes do not move a^ay so fast as the 
hch; and in time it would happen that piuch poverty would 
mark the deserted quarter. It might happen that merchants 
would succeed to the spacious mansions of the aristocracy, and 
that such commodious houses would be made commercial marts 
and factories, and so save the poorer classes from sufiering ; but 
diould this not take place, the consequences need not be further 
pointed out. Yet allowing this to happen, we find a similar 
spirit of emigration to influence even the commercial classed ; and 
the new financial quarter, as it is called, of the Chauss6e d'Antin, 
is to the trading community that which the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main is to the aristocratic. As it was about the court, and thei 
cathedrals, ccmvents, colleges, and even palaces of nobles, that the 
different quarters of a city sprung up, the same rule holds good 
to the present day. 

The palace of the Luxembourg, built by Marie de M^iois, 
probably laid the foundation of the Faubourg St. Germain. The 
dSbarcadere of the Rouen Railway, erected in the poor Rue St. 
Lazare, has caused a new town to grow up arouiul it. But as 
the town advances, it must be to the increasing of poverty and 
of the poorer classes in the parts deserted. It is about Notre 
Dame, St. Genevieve, and the sites of the old churches— the 
seats of the once venerated religion, now fallen into decay-^that 
we find the great masses of poverty. 

The universities have held their ground, and about the neigh- 
borhood of the Sorbonne we find those quiet, antiquated printing- 
honseB and book establishments, in which the student may retire 
undisturbed, under the consecrated influence of the tranquilizing 
genizcs loci. 

As streets become deserted, and the prices of houses fall, more 
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poot will floek in to vweil th« poor alfeadf there ; and thos it 
would appear that, ai theio aare ever actively working eaiues, to 
produce emigration of the wealthy ckkeses frem the old ,to the 
new portions of cities, so must that emigration leare behind it 
Tast accmmdatMms of poverty. To these canses nrast he added 
the occasional paralyas d a iqpocial manni^tnre that had takes 
its seat in some partieokur quarter, ev its being sopenieded Isf 
some new inventtieii. Henoe there feEews irom this emmbinatioa 
of evnses, as from the givwth of a disease lodged in the systeoii 
a gieat danger for sndi a eity as Paris. The gveatest danger is 
Mi, a;fter all, in physieal misery. Grkemy as it is in its^, its 
aspect is most fiMurfot when exU^lPited in ^e twi^ht <^ peFrerted 
edueatixHi, without any glow ef sehgioas fbeHmg, H would be 
taking a false view of humanity^ i» feay that there waa no good 
to be feund in this dase or that okun. If there wete no geed^ 
there would be no hopc^ and the wotk of iit^ro?emeBt need not 
be undertaken. There is, happily, no sneh erotiee f^ indii^ 
enee or selfishness* ^ The oril muet, howeirar, be loolMd steadily 
in the &ce. Tkerro is the master evil of poirevly and snfieiin^ 
nnsuBtained and nadKieied by religitti* In the absenee of reM- 
gion» there mart aseds be a hrutaUasmg and fexecious »»teriahan. 
This materialism, which has descended into the lower orders, 
pervades those eaunqdes beibre their eyesy winch influence their 
modes of thought. The excessive luxitty indulged in by the 
classes above &e poor iasahs ikm poverty And whets tibeir pas- 
sions. It was on this aoeonnt, ^iefly, that the ^Epeenree rf 
eorrapt oondttot in the Uj^^ classes^ and the detection of the 
eomrpt system of the gw r e t mn ent did precipitate the revi^tien of 
February, aosd help to determine its Soc^ahrt character. If m 
epicurean self^induigence seizes the better daesai, if that iiriid- 
gence becomes the main busiHese of life, if it mart be had en 
any tenns sad at any MMnflee of virtue and 1»»of, di^end upon 
it, the neglected!, iU-tas^, aski aggmvated po^ will pnt in iMr 
hands for a sham of the spR>ils ef h^ It i» in this way tint 
corrnptad eivihtfation may be regarded aa the sure ftaemmiAei ef 
national decay. 

The BDitof edMoictiiB piekot mp b)r the PittHiaa foptdne^ 
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of A rtaj dsBgeiDtts kind. It is deiired from public mghin, from 
the theaten, and from titose romatioM which ran through the 
newspaper feuiUeton. The pnUio aspect of Paris weuld of itself 
8aT9 a popokee from gross ignonnoe. There i» hardly a publio 
finmtain whix^ it not a splendid work of art. The poor boy who 
fills hk pail of water at the Ibmitain which marks the house 
where MoMexe was bom may, on the scrolls of marble uifelded 
beiDce hie eye% master the names aitd dates ef all the works c^ 
tliie Freii<di Shakspeare of comedy. With the fimey so- much 
eocoited^ and the artistical taste se stimnlated, it ceases to stir the 
w«»der of the stranger that he abot^ see the cammissionnaire, 
who passes his day between blacking a^oes and carrying loads or 
messages, filling np the intervals ef tume, net deroted to eard- 
playing m the open air, with a play <» a romance. The thea* 
tars axe to the populace almost a necessary of hfe, and, as usual, 
the deeper the tragedy and the bfoad^ the farce^ the more pop« 
idar th& character of the theater. Whatever happ^is to be the 
cant d* the ssoment finds its enibodiinent in the theater. Thus, 
after 1830, it became the eant to laud the heroism of that wick- 
ed littlB urchin in bloussr known bf the name of the €hmiin de 
Paris; so this psecious scamp) stnfied with virtues like a fi>vd 
witb irugkSy in the hancb of 1^ iacon^Mtrable Boufi^, set the 
town shouting with ecstasy, «r melting kito tears, as long as it 
was tha mode to canonize tibua specimen of city breeding. After 
Febraazy sevwal peees wsre produced with the ol^'^ct of showing 
the hermc disinterestedness that characterized the sovereign peo<* 
pie. The grisette sacrificed the passion that was consuming her 
heart» because a beloved ootnpanion was dying ht the same ob- 
ject ; and the ndicf affi>rded to sufiering want by those on want's 
brink, so stealthily as to baffle all mquiry as to its source, pre- 
sented the subkune viitaes ^f Um poor in mdancholy contrast 
with, tha rich. 

This. was very well, untfli M. Pnsudhon had pronounced all 
property robbery, and the theaters i^ewed empty boxes, from 
the gr o w ing poverty of tibe trnding classes ,' then M. Proadfaon 
was hhns^ caught and ttihtbitsd alive, and the hitherto maligned 
bottigeoia robad in tiie sokir Virtiiss ef the nnMle efaras. 
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Previous to the levolution of February, the materialism that 
pervaded all classes of society spread over the current literature 
of the day, and &om literature mounted the stage. A spuhouB 
philosophy had sprung up, of which Fourrier, Leroux^ Consid- 
erant, and Proudhon, were the professors, and which Oeoige 
Sand and Eugene Sue undertook to make pass current through 
the all-read, aU'devouTed feuilletan of the newspapers. It Is a 
remarkable instance either of cfurelessness in the leading journals 
of conservative politics, or their blindness to the danger that was 
lurking in those productions, that such papers as the JO^ats, the 
Fressct and the Constittaiannel, made their columns the means 
of communicating the most dem6ralizing doctrines, rendered very 
alluring by novel and vivid illustrations. Their subscribers were 
caught by the stimulating charm of highly-wrought scenes of 
sensual gratification Imd tragical adventure, which, while they 
roused their languid sensations, supphed them with a sort of 
mystieal, material axioms and false sentiment that passed for pro- 
fundity and feeling. But that which was mere indnlg^ice to 
persons in easy circumstances, neutralized by other indulgences 
which it served to vary, was terrible reality to other classes. It 
was not only reality to the poor girl who devoured the romance 
in private, or read it aloud to a family all ears, but it was reality 
to that shabby-genteel class of adventurers who, from all parts of 
France and other countries, fly to Paris, full of ambitious pros- 
pects, deeply versed in the history of the revolution, panting to 
imitate the Kobespierres and St. Justs, and with whose views the 
new materialism chimes completely. 

When we look, therefore, at a huge population, taught through 
their senses, their fancies, their imaginations, but never through 
their judgment — ^believing the rich to live for sensuality, and the 
Government to exist by corruption, thrown first into the fever of 
a revolution, and then, because disappointed, believing they were 
betrayed; when we see this population receiving for apostles 
adventurers who teach community of goods as the remedy for 
poverty, and open vistas of Mohammedan joys to a sensual, and 
imaginative club of hearers— we fear that it is not given to any 
of us to disregard opinions because they are abnud. We must 
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go a little into this matter, and look at the nature of man. He 
loves excitement. But what is that love of excitement, but a 
natural desire planted in him by a wise Providence to enjoy the ' 
fiill exercise of all his faculties of body and soiil ? The highest 
and most harmonious activity of body and soul is that produced 
by religion, which, while it elevates the soul to devotion, impels 
to acts of charity and benevolence, and noble self-denial. Take 
away this high excitement, and what is the consequence ? Why, 
this, that ardor of soul sinks into ardor of passion. The power 
that ought to keep passion in subjection ministers to it. From 
the guardian angel that it was, it becomes, as it were, an attend- 
ing demon. The future heaven is darkened, that the paradise 
of earth may glow vjdth more intensity — as the sun is shut out 
that the banquet-room may glare the more gaudily. The Club 
leaders do not speculate or reason — ^talk of political economy, 
education, or reform. They rant, and declaim, and conspire. 
They thirst for a present pleasure — ^for the practical enjoyment 
of those stimulating tastes which they imbibe from romances— 
for an intoxicating draught of material joy, without which they 
feel life to be baffled of its true object, and of which they deem 
themselves deprived by possessors of property. Hence, when the 
banner of the B^puMique DSmocratique et Sodcde is held to the 
light, the real characters come out in three words—** Blood, pil- 
lage, and violation." 

The cruelties attributed to the mob army of the Socialists rest 
upon evidence of an incontrovertible kind. Those who were in 
Paris during the insurrection and afterward, must have heard of 
many instances of murder and mutilation'of prisoners. For some 
time after the insurrection, assassination of soldiers. National 
Guards, and especially of the Garde Mobile, were of daily and 
nightly occurrence. The murder of Br6a has been described — 
the deliberate assassination of the Archbishop is proved by the 
fact that he was at the insurgents' side of the barricade when he 
was shot4rom a window, the ball making a descending course. 
Colonel AHard, who discerned a place in an alley between the 
Rue de Charenton and the Faubourg St. Antoine, where the 
insurgents had been making cartridges, says in his evidence before 

L 
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the Parliamentaiy CommiasioiL of loquiiy, " The balls were cast 
in thimbles, otheza in gnn-banelB, and the pieces of lead after- 
waid cut into pieces ; there were also seized some cartridges that 
revealed extraordinary ferocity: upon the cartridge was put.k 
piece of cloth or greenish stuff that had been steeped in oxide of 
copper or in a corrosive oxide calculated to poison the wound. I 
have been told that several surgeons have picked up such cart- 
ridges." 

Cobnel de Groyon of the 2d Dragoons, made a seizure of 
arms at a house opposite the Invahdes where the insurgei^ts. had 
intended an opposition, and the report contains the fbllowiog 
passage : — 

** I send you three balls, one machee and one trauie, in which 
there was a spiral wire to aggravate the wound -: my dragoons 
have received, but without being wounded, some thirty of these 
balls. The third ball is one of a lot which was taken on sn 
insurgent : it is of the form of a twisted cone, hollow, and with 
three chiseled internal angles, of a kind with which experiments 
had been making at Vincennes. How the insurgents got hold 
of this, remains to be spen. I send you a horrible ball, and some 
pieces of lead calculated to give frightfiil mortal woimds by these 
savage insurgents to the people and the army." 

The evidence of M. Trouv6-Chauvel, the Prefect of Police, a 
thorough republican, given on the Inquiry the 4th July, is as 
follows :— - 

** It is not by fighting in the streets, nor by barricades that 
the insurgents now want to proceed, but by assassination of 
women and children, by incendiarism and pillage. It is especi- 
ally in the first, second, and tenth Arrondissements that they 
mean to put their infamous projects into execution." 

With such authentic accounts as these, there need be little 
hesitjLtion in believing the design attributed to the insurgents, of 
inaugurating their social and democratic republic by a reign of 
terror more brutal that that of 1793. 

In a collection of documents made by a National Guard, 
relative to the revolution, from February to June, there is the 
following paragraph :— .*' Upon aey^ individuals who had been 
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arrested, it is stated that papers were found, in which the insur" 
gents had prepared heforehand the clauses of the capitulation of 
Paris-^-^^ certain did they feel of victory ! These articles stipu- 
lated, 500 heads of their selection, 400 millions' indemnity {or 
the workmen, four hours' plunder, the Red llepublic, and the 
constitution of 1 793. Although these facts have been confirmed 
by a great many journals, it is hardly possible to give credit to 
them.'' % 

And over society there yet hangs the same avahuiphe of demor- 
alization, ready, should an opportimity be afiR>rded, to overwhelm 
it in destruction. 

The Clubs may be closed, but how are the secret societies to 
be' guarded against ? Their- history may serve to show their 
persevering activity. The first secret society of which w« have 
«j] account, was formed in the year 1821, and was ciUled the 
secret society of the Charbonniers : the society would seeoi to 
have borrowed the heart of its organization from the Jesuits: 
each meinber being provided with a musket and fif^y cartridges, 
was bound to obey orders with blind devotion, although ignorant 
of the source from whence they issued- The members of the 
various lodges called Vente, recognized each other by particulsyr 
signs ; no member of one lodge, or Venter dared to ^ter anothex 
underi pain of death, and although the students of the schoob 
were almost all in the oonspracy, the secret was so well kept 
that Government had not the least suspicion of its existence. 

The society Des Amis du Peuple was the most important of 
any that existed under the monarchy of July ; it was discovered 
and suppressed, only to be transformed into the more famsiHis 
society of th^ Droits de V Homme, This society was formed in 
1832, and the aim of its authors was to iny<dve the whole 
country in a web of conspiracy. It was this society that organ- 
ized the insurrection (^ April, 1834;, which broke out aimul^ 
taneously in Paris, Lyons, arui St. Etienne. Af^r these de- 
plorable events it again dissolved, and wa9 reorganised under 
the name of SocUti des FamiUes, which being suppressed in 
1837, was once more organized under the nam^ of SociiU des 
Saisons* The mystipfd ni^nes given tQ Ae sav^al subdivisions 
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may serve to explain, not their construction only, but that of 
sinular societies. A subdivision of six men was called a week, 
and the leader Stmda/y. Four weeks meeting together were 
called a mSnth, and the leader Jtdy, Three months' meeting 
formed a season, and the chief was named Spring ; four seasons 
made a year, and the commander*in-chief had the rank of a rev- 
olutionary agent. The chiefs were the notorious Barbes, Blanqui, 
and Martin Bernard. It was by this society that was directed 
the famous 6meute of 12th May, 1839. The society having 
died with ther 6meute, gave rise to that of Des TravaiUeurs 
Egalitaires, of which Albert, a member of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of February, was a member. In lieu of the names 
weeks, months, &c., as in the saisons, were substituted metiers, 
ateliers, fahriqtces, &c. With the revolution of February the 
old secret societies met openly, under the authorized form of 
Clubs ; that of the Droits de V Homme was the guiSing spirit of 
the insurrection of June. 

In considering the history of these societies, we can not feil to 
be struck with the fact that the students and men of higli poUt- 
ical repute who, under the restoration, entered such confedera- 
tions, are not found in those which were formed xmder the reign 
of Louis-Phihppe : they fell under the guidance of some des- 
peradoes who carried the views, which the schools had shaken 
off, into the working part of the population. The reason of this 
may be found in the spread of education, and a freer political 
government, which satisfied the minds of intelligent men by 
giving scope to their faculties, and opening parliamentary life to 
their energies. The student was not offended by the intrusion 
of the Jesuit ; the professor might become minister of state. If 
the educated, the ardent, and the intelligent have been rescued 
from conspiracy, why might not the working man ? In his case 
it is not so easy to point out remedies. The question for him, as 
regards education, is not one of freedom from an obnoxious influ- 
ence, but how it is to be given, and of what quality ; how he is 
to be made to feel and know that the state cares for him from 
his infancy to his age. 

We have referred to the circumstance of the migrating tend- 
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encies of wealthy city inhabitants, and their consequences in 
leaving, as it were, deposits of poor. Might not some remedy 
against this evil be found ? Suppose there should be formed in 
eaph Arrondissement, or, as we might say, parish, a committee 
charged with the superintendence of its interests — ^that this 
committee should keep a statistical account, marking the numr 
ber of inhabitants and their ways of life, so that, in case par- 
ticular branches of business, for instance, should begin to decline 
— the fact and its causes should be ascertained in time, so as 
to admit of remedies before total ruin should be accomplished. 
Then schools might be noticed — ^the number of pupils, and how 
they increase and decline, and why. If to such a society there 
were attached a sufficient number of active visitors— if there'' 
iRrere established proper communication among the parochial 
committees, for the sake of consultation and advice, and again 
between them and the Government, much evil might be check- 
ed in the bud, the feelings and views of the population might be 
known and guided, and the working man would have the con- 
sciousness that he and his children were cared for. This may 
be a crude hint, but it is not fanciful ; it is suggested by the 
evil itself; for if there were such a thing as local, active super- 
intendence, an extension of municipal government consisting the 
"welfare of every portion of society, it would follow, not that all 
the miseries of mankind would be prevented, but many of them 
"Would ; at all events they would take a different form &om that 
now presented, which is the most dangerous of any that can be 
conceived. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE ASSEMBLY^-CAVAIGNAC PRESIDENT OF THE GOVERNMENT— HIS 

CABINET— GENERAL LAMORICIERE ^Bf. SENARD— M. GOUDCHATJX 

^EAU SUCREE PREVIEW OF A MONTH ^ABBE DS LAMENNAIS 

MAUGUIN. 

We may now resume our personal sketches of the National 
Assembly, according to the plan we hare adopted, of connecting 
with the most prominent members notices of ^ch questions as 
serve to illustrate the characters of individuals, the temper of 
the Assembly itself, or the general temper of the times. 

In the sitting of the 28 th June, Greneral Cavaignac laid 
down his authority, when, after expressing their feelings of en- 
thusiasm and gratitude, the Assembly determined upon confiding 
to him the executive power, v^dth the title of President of the 
Council of Ministers, whom he should himself appoint. He at 
once presented a list of tEe new administration : War, Greneral 
Lamoriciere ; Interior, M. Senard ; Foreign Affairs, M. Bastide ; 
Justice, M. Bethmont ; Commerce, M. Thouret ; Public Instruc- 
tion, M. Camot ; Finance, M. Goudchaux ; Public Works, M. 
Kecurt ; Marine, Admiral Leblanc. 

The first name on the list. General Lamoriciere, filled every 
one with satisfaction — a more gallant little fellow never breathed. 
His name was well known to France long before his countrymen 
had learned to make more familiar acquaintance with the hero 
of Algeria. It was not lucky for his republican expectations 
that, toward the latter end of the monarchy, he should have 
visited 'his country for the sake of seeking the honor of represent- 
ing a constituency. When he did offer himself a candidate for 
a seat in the Chamber, all parties became desirous of obtaining 
possession of so brilliant a military reputation. As he was known 
to differ from Marshal Bugeaud on the question of the colonization 
of Algeria, the republicans, who held the Marshal in peculiar 
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detestation, hoped to have found a rival capable of matching him 
in parliailient. The adroit manner in which the young Greneral 
contrived to elude the pledges that were put to him, irritated 
the republicans, and it was with evident annoyance they saw 
him take his seat on the conservative benches of the centre 
gauche. As he confined himself to the special subject of the 
Algerine colonization question, he was but little committed to 
party. When the Revolution of February broke out, the Gen- 
eral, with characteristic intrepidity, threw himself among the 
combatants of the Chiteau d'Eau, opposite the Palais Hoyal, 
and tried to put a stop to the efiusion of blood, by announcing 
the abdication of the King ; in which endeavor he received a 
wound in the hand, and had his horse killed under him. Had 
the monarchy made a stand, and thrown itself upon the army, 
Lamoriciere would have attacked the barricades with as much 
intrepidity as he did afterward in June. At the tribune he was 
very successful. With Cavaignac, who seemed to love him, 
Lamoriciere formed a contrast. The former, tall, dignified, and 
of that mild austerity bestowed with such miraculous art by 
Shakspeare upon Brutus. The latter, small, stout, black, curly- 
headed, and with soft, luminous, dark eyes, full of passion, rttse^ 
and impetuosity, as if a young Frenchman of the Polytechnic 
school had been held by the heel in some magic river of the 
East, and come out half eastern. The Assembly roared one day 
with pleasant laughter, as Lamoriciere bounded about on his 
bench, as if he were struggling with a wild courser of the desert, 
to see the grave Cavaignac, his face relaxing into a smile, place 
his hand upon his comrade's head, and pat him into tranquillity. 
On ascending the tribune in the midst of noise and interruption, 
Lamoriciere would thrust his hands into his side trowsers pock- 
ets, with the natvet^ of an enfant de troupe^ and wait to be 
heard. His retorts were generally excellent, firom their pointed 
good sense, conveyed with an air of half malicious bonhommie. 
He floored the incoherent pedant, Pierre Leroux, one day, with 
a word. The subject was Algeria : the philosopher carried his 
hearer through Greece and Rome, which was all very well, as 
Lamoriciere said, if he had not lefit out the Arabs ; and he asked 
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leave, with much gravity, to supply the omisBion, as the Arabs 
were somewhat interested in a question relating solely to Algeria. 
The nomination of General Lamoriciere to be Minister of War 
was received with the utmost favor by all sections ^f moderatism. 

The new Minister of the 'Interior, M. Senard, had come into 
the Assembly with a high provincial reputation. He was an 
advocate, with whose fame the antique capital of Normandy re- 
sounded ; but, like many other lawyers, his talent was not served 
by transplantation. His professional neatness of appearance gave 
him rather the air of an English solicitor than a French demo- 
crat ; and his guttural voice marked him to be a pure descendant 
of the sons of the north. He had the air of an ardent, busy, 
well-intentioned man, but not at all that of commanding talent. 
How he could have earned the high reputation he held, was 
rather a puzzle. His voice was peculiarly painful to listen to : 
he spoke as if in a state of chronic choking, and the words came 
out in abrupt gushes, like liquid from a bottle into which the cork 
has been pushed down ; and yet /this gentleman was to be the 
orator of the Cabinet ! 

Of M. Bastide we have already spoken : his appointment gave 
satisfaction, for the reason that his name was regarded as a 
pledge of a peace policy with foreign powers. M. Bethmont 
was of the old moderate opposition party under the monarchy ; 
M. Thouret, a quiet country democrat ; M. Camot's name was 
received with loud marks of disapprobation, and so was M. Re- 
curt's. Admiral Leblauc did not .accept office. We have, then, 
only to describe the new Minister of Finance, M. Goudchaux. 
Those who have had the pleasure to meet in the city of liondon, 
or on 'Change, one of those swarthy, intelligent faces, indicating, 
like the name of the possessor, hereditary descent from, some 
Huguenot of the time of Louis XIV., obliged to fly after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, will have no difficulty in fig- 
uring to themselves the new Minister of Finance. He is a smart, 
well-combed, well -brushed, portly little man of sixty : they say 
he is a Jew, but he looks more like a merchant-methodist. Now 
this orderly little man happens to be one of the most sharp, per- 
sonal-provoking, pistol-handling little financiers on record. He 
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was the first finance minister of the Provisional Government; 
but, with his well-known acumen, he saw ruin coming, and with- 
drew, leaving to Garnier Pages the honor of announcing that 
the Republic had saved France from bankruptcy. He had rea- 
son to know the communist designs of a portion of the Provisional 
Government, to which the other portion were probably dupes ; 
for M. Goudchaux sat at their council board when what was now 
a government had been a conspiracy. This was a little before 
the catastrophe of February, foreseeing which, and deeming it to 
be inevitable, the repubhcan banker assembled his friends, and 
among others, Louis Blanc. When they came to compare notes, 
it was found that the party was divided. Louis Blanc was a 
rank communist, and a double conspiracy grew within the main 
conspiracy. While all regarded the &I1 of the monarchy as cer- 
tain, the moderate republican conspired to exclude the commun- 
ist, and the communist to get the republican down. 

The monarchy fell, and Gx)udchaux and Louis Blanc met at 
the council board of the Hotel-de-Ville. Blanc proposed the 
adoption of the drapeau rouge, Goudchaux threatened to re- 
sign in case that sinister banner should be upheld. Blanc 
retorted by saying that blood would flow, and that Goudchaux's 
head would be held answerable. Such was the fraternity behind 
the curtain. Gx)udchaux acknowledges that he held a battle to 
be inevitable, and was only anxious to see it take place in March 
or April, that it might be more easily settled than if the extreme 
party were allowed to extend their means and consohdate their 
organization. 

When Blanc ensconced himself in the Luxembourg, and when 
the national ateliers were, formed, Goudchaux, seeing that the 
communist element had been introduced and was in active opera- 
tion, threw up office, and lost popularity out of doors. There is 
no man who runs such danger in revolutionary times as the mod- 
erate revolutionist who will not go the whole length with his 
party. He becomes a drag upon their designs, and a hving 
censure of their conduct ; he clashes with his brother conspira- 
tors, irritates their passions, and is devoted, in their minds, to 
destruction. 

L* 
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M. Goudchatut became very unpopular with the cohununists, 
because they expected that he would have given the sanction of 
his name and example to some of the new-fangled notions of 
these dteamers in matters of finance. He was expected to have 
played the part of a banking Philippe EgaHt6-— to have descend- 
ed from the financial aristocracy into the phalanstere of Consi- 
deranti the barter bank of Bourbon, or the communist establish- 
ment of tailors at Clichy, organized experimentally, and, most 
unfortunately, by Blanc. 

M. Goudchaux fell into the mistake that he could rule the 
conspiracy market as a Rothschild could rule the bourse, and 
send up the moderate and honest republican stock with the same 
&cility with which he had cast down monarchy. Little did he 
foresee that the whole framework of society, becoming disorgan- 
ized, and every element of evil let loose, the worst must become 
the most active, and the moderate revolutionists be driven to self- 
defense. The banker stood by the bourgeois in their hour of 
peril, as firmly as the late Earl Grey stood by his order in the 
perilous battle of reform ; his courage gave confidence to the 
trading classes, so that his adhesion to the cabinet of General 
Cavaignac was taken as a guarantee that there would be no com- 
promise with societies and communism. 

As a parliamentary speaker, M. Goudchaux failed ; when he 
was interrupted he lost temper, and his expressions of anger Were 
neither keen or polished. His main resource in oratorical difB- 
culties was the glass of eani stccr6e, of which a constant supply is 
kept at the tribune. When M. Goudchaux was embarrassed for 
a sentence, he ran — ^for he was quick in all movemeuts — ^to his 
glass of sugared water. His draughts were sometimes so repeat- 
ed as to produce a ludicrouis effect, and the more th^ house 
laughed, the more M. Goudchaux became embarrassed — the 
more he became embarrassed, the more frequently he ran to his 
tumbler ; and all the while the by-play of rapid supply and still 
more rapid demand, expenditure outstripping income, demand 
beating supply, debtor and creditor not able to keep in a line — 
made a very pleasant comedy for the Assembly, which the confused 
financier only heightened by an evident inability to see its drif^. 
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With such a company we shall now have to see an almost 
untried manager at work-— -a man who had passed his days in 
the field, away from his own country, a distant observer of a scene 
of politics in which he took no part ; a man unused to parlia- 
mentary lif& — unacquainted with parties, one who had probably 
never made a speech in his life : such was the trying position in 
which General Cavaignac, by an extraordinary combination of 
cireumstances, found himself placed. He had, it is true, a grate- 
ful Assembly over which he had acquired great moral authority ; 
but out of doors there was a vindictive population thirsting for 
vengeance, with the Clubs in active existence to keep its animos- 
ity alive. There was an army hovering over the Alps, and he, 
a soldier^ had to learn the whole question of foreign policy : a 
xispubliean by character, he had to maintain martial law. A new 
mail had come on the revolutionary stage — ^had the great man of 
the revolution been at length found ? 

It is now no longer necessary to take a daily note of the As- 
mcablj as it was previously to the insurrection of June, whim 
each day's proceedings did something to advance, to retard, to 
modify, or afiect in some way the inevitable struggle. Should 
Another struggle take place, it will not be like the past, in so &r 
as the Assembly is concerned. To mark the altered position of 
the Constituent would be to anticipate a subject to which we 
shall be carried by-and-by. In the mean time, we will notice 
only the most remarkable sittings — ^remarkable according to the 
▼ieiw which has hitherto influenced our attention, as bringing out 
important men of whom we have not yet spoken, and in relation 
to topics with which their names are more immediately identified. 
Throughout the month of July there was hardly a siance of such 
a nature as that it would serve our particular purpose to notice. 
The proceedings were generally of a sober and earnest character. 
Many of the crude decrees of the Provisional Government were 
abolished ; and as the late Executive Commission of five and 
ih«r Ministers were the authors of those decrees, each condem- 
natory act sounded like a posthumous vote of censure. The na- 
tional atdiers were broken up by a simple ordinance of the chief 
of the executive power, who equally by his own autljority kept 
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on martial law, stopped the Clubs, and held the journals under 
strict surveillance. The decree of. the Provisional Government 
limiting the hours of labor was abolished ; while labor exercised 
in prisons, but prohibited by the Provisional Government, was 
restored. It was found that unfortunate convicts who had been 
deprived of the privilege of toil, lest their productions should come 
in competition with those of the honest, became idiotic, or went 
mad, or threatened to sink into irreclaimable demoralization. 
The new Government hastened to repair the injustice that had 
been done to those persons who, having deposited their eamingd 
in the savings' bank, had been forced to accept depreciated stock 
at a higher rate than the market price. The holders of treasury 
bills were compensated in some degree for the breach of faith that 
was excused by the revolution, and there- were better terms afibrd- 
ed to Tontine associations for their money, which had been ruth- 
lessly seized hold of by the founders of the Republic. The As- 
sembly also marked in particular and individual instances its 
-feelings toward men who showed subversive or conservative tend- 
encies. 

M. Camot, the Minister of Public Instruction, felt obliged to 
resign, in consequence of the disapprobation manifested on account 
of the exposure of a manual of poUtical instruction which had been 
published under his patronage, and betrayed the wildest socialist 
tendencies. 

M. Marie, on the other hand, who, notwithstanding that he 
was identified with the Provisional Government, and had formed 
one of the Executive Commission, was elected President of the 
Assembly, and was afterward nominated Minister of Justice, on 
account of the firmness and integrity of his conduct. There was 
one moment of the old revolutionary interest on a day when the 
Abb6 de Lamennais mounted the tribune to challenge the Gov- 
ernment to prosecute him in the place of the printer of his jour- 
nal, the Peuple Constituant, That little, shriveled, snuff-be- 
grimed man, who looked like an automaton carved out of unpol- 
ished mahogany, and whose voice could not be caught at a few 
paces' distance, had evoked by the potency of his magic pen the 
fiercest passions of the revolution. His system was unlicensed 
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democracy, without socialism. He was as much opposed to Louis 
Blanc as to the RSptdlique modirie. He was a politician irepubr 
lican of the red die. * The apostate ahbe woidd have taken a 
cardinal's hat for its color. When the insurrection of June was 
quelled, he threw up his journal, exclaiming that the Republic 
was no more. He sat like Marius among the ruins of the barri- 
cades, broke his wand like Prospero, and cast his book into the 
sea. For his parting maledictions his > printer was held respon- 
sible, and the perverse old ex-priest thought he did an act of 
chivalry when he invited the thunderbolt of the law to his own 
head. The thunder of Cavaignac was not, after. all, so very 
dreadful, and the coup de theatre fisdled to produce any effect 
within doors or without. 

The last week of July brought into the field some giants of 
the past and of the present. M. Thiers and M. Prpudhon, the 
champion of the rights of property, and the man who frightened 
society with his heresy that <* property is robbery," earned their 
controversy to the tribune. The Pasteur Coquerel brought in a 
bill for restraining clubs, and M. Mauguin resaddled and bridled 
his old war-horse, whose neighing in the first days of the Revo- 
lution of July were echoed far and wide from the shores of 
Bucephalus, and from countries unknown to his master, Alexander. 
M. Mauguin, although older by eighteen years than when his 
sharp words, like arrows steeped in gall, used to make the 
proud, towering, and impetuous Casimir Perrier, that giant of 
peace, bound foaming to the tribune, this Monsieur, now Citizen 
Mauguin, is still a fine, tall, graceful man, with spirited, hand* 
some features, and undimmed eye. In 1831 he was one of the 
most prominent and effective leaders of the war party ; but as 
peace pohcy was firmly estabhshed through the courage of Casi- 
mir Perrier, who bore the heat of the day, leaving to his master 
the slow, pertinacious effort of consolidation, the martial Mauguin 
was obliged to retire into his tent, and mourn over his useless 
sword. He became a Bonapartist, and for years consoled him- 
self with the prospect of a Napoleon dynasty. The Commerce 
wa^ for years regarded as a Bonapartist organ, deriving its in^ 
spiration from Mauguin. The latter either mistook his time, or 
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time swept past him too rapidly, fer his opinions grew o«t ci 
date, and he sank into neglect; so that notwithstanding his 
power of oratory and elegant elocution, he failed in latter years 
to attract the attention of the Chamber of Deputies. Bnt had 
not his time come ? He is in the National Assembly, af^r a 
revolution more sweeping than that of July, and he rises, to use 
his own language, at a moment when there are four difierent 
movements in Eutope, " Quartre mowvemewts, remarquez le 
hien, en itat de guerre marchant avec h cafwn*^ The first 
was the movement of nationality. Its cannon was firing in 
Italy. The second was the movement of races, of which the 
strife between the Grermanic and Sclavonic races afforded exam- 
ples. The third was a territorial question, affecting the East, 
especially when Russia was establishing herself in Mddavia and 
Wallachia. And the fourth, the most serious of all, was that 
war of principles which had made battle-grounds of Vienna, 
Berlin, and of all Germany and Italy. 

How happy must Mauguin have felt. The world was all 
before him, hke a chess-board ; he could move Russia here, 
Austria there, and show France check-mated ; because, instead 
of rushing into the mel6e, and not allowing a battle to be fought 
without her presence, she remained inactive. Nothing could be 
more surprising than the ease and brilliancy with which the 
orator took asunder his dissected map, and held each country 
between his finger and thumb, giving an illustrated lecture on 
geography, with an account of the sea and land forces of every 
kingdom, its interests and its designs, like the diaUe boiteux, 
viewing the Spanish capital from the chimney top. Not only 
did he tell how fields were won, but he opened the doors of 
every royal Cabinet, until he closed the crowded and magic 
panorama with the old question, whether France was to allow 
all that to pass about her as the phantom of a dream seen in 
her apathetic sleep. How the world marches — how new senti- 
ments take their unobserved yjet certain growth ! This impas- 
sioned, revolutionized France, as represented in her universal- 
sufirage ehosen Assembly, was as deaf and as immoved as the 
old Chamber to the voice of the martial charmer. A republican 
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soldier, calm and unexcited, shakes off the arrows that stung old 
Cafiimir Perrier to death. German and Slave, Austrian and 
Lombard, may iight ; Russia may steal into the provinces of 
the Danube,' Poland writhe, the Parliament of Frankfort de- 
claim, Vienna and Berlin shake as from earthquakes, yet Mau- 
guin can not win a cheer from Gallib democracy, stunned by the 
specter of June. 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

THE PASTEUB. COQUEREL. 

It was on the Pasteiir Coquerel that devolyed the conduct oi 
the law afiecting clubs. This reverend gentleman, notwith- 
standing his high reputation, had not much success with the As- 
sembly, which is the more surprising, as his speeches at the 
hustings were a series of popular triumphs. It is not fin>m the 
efiect produced in the pulpit that parUamentary power can be 
predicted, but the hustings might surely be supposed to reveal 
something of a speaker's peculiar qualifications for influencing 
popular assemblies. It was in a large mSnaget or riding-school, 
in the Faubouig St. Martin, that a few days previous to the 
election for the department of the Seine, a preparatory meeting 
of the Protestant democrats was called for the sake, of hearing the 
profession de foi of diflerent candidates^ Several candidates ad- 
dressed that meeting : the most eflective were M. Wolowski, M . 
Coquerel, and a young operative whose name I forget ; and on a 
show of hands taking place these three were universally approved. 
This meeting so truly spoke the general feeling of the electoral 
body that two were chosen for seats in the Assembly, these two 
being M. Wolowski and M. Coquerel. Any one who had had 
the good fortune to have attended that meeting would have left 
it with a very favorable impression of French popular assemblies, 
and generally speaking the same may be said with reference to 
the Clubs. If the French are not habituated to public political 
meetings, yet it must be remembered that they pass much of 
their time abroad in places of amusement, that they love 
theaters and shows ; and from constant attendance of crowded 
places there is an established conventional system of order, a 
habit of quiet attention, and observance of mutual convenience, 
which does not desert them even when the scene is transferred 
to the Club or place of public meeting. There is a spirit of order 
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even behind the barricades,- so that the Englishman, accustomed 
td the harmless warfare of Covent Garden at a Middlesex election, 
would be mistaken i£he took the wonderful politeness that marked 
preliminary hustings assemblages, and the still more wonderful 
calm with which millions of .votes were dropped into the ballot- 
box with the noiselessness of a snow-shower, as certain proof that 
there was no subterranean fire, no gathering element of explosion. 

M. Wolowski, the brother-in-law of L6on Faucher, and a pro- 
fessor of the Arts et MetierSy spoke with deep earnestness of tone, 
imaccompanied by gesticulation. As common to all candidates, 
his speech manifested the deep interest he took in the working- 
classes ; but although pressed on the subject he did not commit 
himself to the adoption of Louis Blanc's great panacea, the 
organisation du travail^ although he admitted that aU systems 
deserved the most profound study and attention. When M. Co- 
querel spoke afler the somewhat cold and didactic professor,^ he 
excited a degree of enthusiasm such as is rarely manifested by 
Parisian assemblages ; he recounted his various attendances at 
public meetings, and his kindly reception by the working classes, 
among whom, he ventured to pledge himself, the doctrines of the 
Communists had made no progress. The wording people gave 
no ear to incomprehensible theories, but looked for the ameliora-r 
tion of their condition to improved institutions. 

A variety of questions were put to the reverend orator, all of 
which he answered with . frankness, warmth, and commanding 
eloquence. In his case it was not necessary for the chairman 
to call for a show of hands expressive of the adoption of the can- 
didate or the contrary, for when the President rose to do so he 
was anticipated by a universal burst of applause ; and yet M. 
Coquerel, the admirable preacher, the captivating lecturer, the 
terse, logical, and close writer, and, as we have seen, no bad 
hand at playing the demagogue, failed in the Assembly, but he 
failed as Lacordaire had failed, because he was a divine. 

The Assembly had come charged with, the traditions of the 
first revolution. A hollow liberality had allowed the bishop, the 
'firiar, the priest, and the dissenter to take their places in the 
great council of the nation, at the door of which they left their 
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el^oal titles, but could not, and they ouglit not, leaVe the sanc- 
tity of th^T character. It was that sanctity which gave offense 
to ignorant and intolerant infidelity. But afle): all, the Lacor- 
daires and Coquerels w^re only treated as badly as the Berryers, 
and not so ba<Uy as the Thiers's. The nervous and impassioned 
Lacordaire, although he fled from so insupportable a scene, yet 
by his over-excited eloquence hushed into surprised attention his 
almost aflrighted listeners ; but the reasoning minister, accus- 
tomed not so much to exhortation as to argument, looked down- 
east, and his voice that could ring Uke a hautboy, sunk into a 
weak, thin, nasal sound. In conmiittee, however, M. Coquerel 
maintained the authority of his mind and word. He was chosen 
to draw up the report on the law for suppressing the Clubs ; he 
took an active part in the prepatation of the constitution ; and 
what was more important still, to his hand was confided the 
great work of drawing up the system of poor-laws, to which the 
Assembly stood pledged by its afiirmation, inscribed in the con- 
stitution, that the poor have a right to assistance from the State 
—a subject to which we shall have to recur as we proceed. 

M. Coquerel, on entering the Assembly, took his seat on the 
same bench with M. Odilon Barrot, and among the ex-members 
of the old Chamber of Deputies that belonged to the constitutional 
opposition. His attitude implied that he accepted and would 
support a moderate republic, respecting the fundamental rights 
of prope^y and family, and treating religious sects with toleration. 
Was there not toleration under the monarchy ?. Yes and no. 
There was no persecution certainly, but there was every discour- 
agement oflered to the rise and spread of religious sects. The 
law tolerated sects, and even made pecuniary allowance to 
ministers ; but a religious meeting could not be held without 
license from the local authorities, and such license was generally 
withheld. The €rovemment of the Monarchy entertained such 
a nervous horror of public meetings and Clubs, that it feared lest 
religious societies should be made a convenient cloak for political 
parties, or that the habit, if allowed to grow, might extend to 
political associations. Perhaps they had the history of Charles I. 
and of Cromwell, of the Presbyterian fifth-monarchy men and Long 
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Parliament before their eyes, and all that coupled with their own 
stanch Huguenots ; but certain it is, that with all their boasted 
liberality and real indifierence, there was a very efiectual, although 
Tadirect repression of biblical sebts ; so much so, that if such men 
: *j M. Coquerel viewed the advent of the Republic with hope, 
they did so in the joy which all ardent lovers of-the dissemination^ 
of what they believe to be truth must feel when emancipated 
suddenly from galling restrictions. Such men looking to the 
cause they have at heart regard means as in the hands of Provi- 
dence ; politics take a second rank in their minds, and if they 
accept a republic with promises of freedom coming after a mon- 
ar<Shy which allowed it, but in a stinted measure, they are not 
on that account factious or loveris of change. 

We have now,befoire us M. Thiers; but he deserves a chapter 
to himself 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

M. THIERS. 

The most brilliant part of M. Thiers' monarchical parliament- 
ary career, if the phrase be admitted, was perhaps its close. 
Whether there yet be reserved for this gentleman new triumphs 
under the republican, or some future modification of popular or 
constitutional government, it is not given to us to predict ; but 
should such triumphs be reserved for- him, they wiU afibrd but 
fitting compensation for the bitterness of the mortification he has 
had to endure at the hands of the revolution. The last appear- 
ance of M. Thiers in the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies^ 
and his first in that of the National Assembly, formed quite a 
contrast. Between these events another had occurred. He was 
Minister for a few hours — ^long enough to compromise his char- 
actor with the republican, without efiecting any good for the 
throne. 

Let us revert to his last appearance in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. For two years or so previously, M. Thiers had taken no 
part in public debates. To those who have watched the pubhc 
career of politicians, it would seem as if the recognized leaders of 
parties bidding for power, only made a movement in advance, 
when a fair chance was presented of efiecting a practical trimnph. 
How often have they, who are familiar with the idiomatic lan- 
guage of the political salons, heard the speech of a Count M0I6 
or a M. Thiers designated an Act. The fact of such men mak- 
ing opposition speeches has been taken to indicate coming changes 
of administration. The appearance of M. Thiers in the debate 
on the unlucky speech which opened the parliament of 1848, 
was regarded as << an Act." It had taken possession of the 
popular belief, that this eminent person had abandoned all notion 
of office during the life-time of liie King, and that he held him- 
self in reserve for the regency. He knew that he never could 
force on the King an acceptance of his famous maxim, Le Rai 
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regne mais ne gouverne pas ; and he thought that he foresaw so 
clearly under the weaker rule of a regent — ^with the impulses of 
a popular kind that acquire vigor from new reigns-^the advent 
of parliamentary government, that he deemed it not worth his 
while to put the Monarchy in peril hy engaging in a premature 
struggle. Nor was he, in fact, personally hostile to the King, or 
desirous of making himself obnoxious to the reigning family. He 
gave striking proof of his disposition in that respect, by supporting 
the Regency Bill which Louis-PhiHppe had so much at heart. 

The Due de Nemours, the eldest son of the King, was gener- 
ally unpopular. The Duchess of Orleans much respected. Thiers 
had been a favorite guest of the salons of her husband, was re- 
garded as his future Minister, and had he declared fer the mother 
of the Comte de Paris, he might, had he been so disposed, have 
thwarted very much the desires of the Court. However incom- 
patible his views with those of the Eling, the latter could not 
regard him in the light of an enemy to his throne. The regency 
would, accordiiig to the calculations of human foresight, bring 
about naturally the great object he had in view—the heading an 
administration independeilt of the Court, relying solely on the 
majority in parliament, as parliament was then constituted ; for 
M. Thiers had no taste for Odilon Barrot*s reform. 

A younger man than M. Guizot by eleven years,- and younger 
than M. M0I6 by twice that sum, without any rising competitor 
of equal fame, M. Thiers might have felt warranted in regarding 
the future as his own. Although silent in the Chambers, he 
was busy in his closet, from which issued at becoming intervals 
the huge tomes of his History of the Consulat and the Empire. 
The book was doubly a study to the curious. The History of 
the Revolution by the same author had been called a pamphlet 
manstrey directed against the Restoration, and when it had over- 
thrown it, or aided to do so, formed the pinnacle on which stood 
the young Minister of Louis-Philippe. Was the History of the 
Empire but a preface to another gigantic effort for remodeling 
the map of Europe, with the Rhine for the boundary of France, 
and all other countries the vassals of her will ? Many thought 
so ; and M. Thiers tried to reacsure the many ; but his modera- 
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tion was distnutedi and his moralizings about insensale ambition 
treated as simple mystifications. M. Thiers, in one sense a bad 
historian of the Republic, way, by his very defects, a good histo- 
rian c^ the Empire. His first -work has not been unjustly treated 
as a deification of force, his second is a narrative of the acts of 
the consummate wielder of force. 

If it required a deeply philosophical tprit to deal with the ^ 
Revolution, the absence of philosophy is not felt in treating of 
invasions, of battles, of wide devastation and ruin, of selfish am- 
bition, of crushing despotism, however mingled with taste for 
practical science applied solely to dpn^ination, or appreciation for 
the fine arts regarded with a view to its decoration. Before M. 
Thiers set about erecting a temple to Napoleon, he had bowed 
the knee to Danton. Human energy is his idolatry. The 
physical, and not the moral, holds supreme sway over his sym- 
pathies. You would search all Thiers in vain for a thought that 
would show him of the race of Pascal. If Napoleon sufiers, it is 
not because he has proved rebel to the great laws of his Creator, 
but because of some violation of the Talleyrand codft of morality 
.—he committed a fault, and '< a fault is worse than a crime.'* 
His erring hero was simply unskillfiil, or carried away by passion. 
Nevertheless it must be allowed that the author sometimes ap- 
proaches the borders of the purest regions of moral science. His 
mind, like all strong minds, tends toward order. It repels 
anarchy, with its fanciful, fitfiil, imbecile efibrts to produce any 
thing good or great. This love of order as exhibited in sympathy 
with strong power giving unity to the state, rises to an analogous 
appreciation of the harmony imposed by the everlasting will. M. 
Thiers would seem to know, and to understand rather than to 
feel, the beauties of moral truths. He not unfirequently writes 
albout them, but they make no part of his nature. Yet it would 
seem that those best qualified to judge do not think so, for Thiers 
contrived to win firopi the side of M. Guizot, and to make devoted 
friends of such men as Remusat and Duvergier de Hauranne, 
while Cousin is one of the illustrious of his party and his personal 
fiiend. Yet friendships are oflen the creation of temperament 
and temper, rather than of agreement in speculative opinion. 
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Doctors do not always rdtbh bemg doctored. The awms of 
the leader of the doctrinaires might have been wise, but the 
manne'r thereof unpleasant. How unconai^fiottsly does a tane jar 
on a susceptibility. The fault may be mutual ; but it is not 
always that we find even philosophers in constant company. 
The lord of the forest dwells alone. The spectator seated in the 
tribune of the Chamber of Deputies, had only to keep his eye on 
Thiers upon any day of his self-devoted mutism, to gather his 
nature from the unconscious sparks that played forth unceasingly 
from his features and his person. Lode at the little man, as he 
enters with the jerking movement of the Gamin de Paris, and 
yet he is fifty. He is dressed in many colors; his coat light 
brown ; his trowsers light gray ; his waistcoat blue ; his neck- 
cloth some other color ; his little bright boots, as if his feet had 
been cut out of ebony. His smile, which is perennial, expresses 
a sort of undefinable finesse — a love of merry mischief; and 
should .the opposition storm and the minister look annoyed, the 
little hands will rub together ; the eye will flash through the 
spectacles, and the gray hair appear on the head of that wild 
boy as a freak of Nature. Such would Thiers look as he seated 
himself among his friends after his morning's labor, begun at 
perhaps five o'clock. How much this expansive, thoroughly 
French temperament, may have had to do in attaching graver 
natures, the acute reader will probably determine for himself. 

The debate on the address in reply to the King's speech on the 
opening of the final session of 1848, brought out M. Thiers. 
He could no longer maintain silence. Some one hundred mem- 
bers'—his own immediate friends, or his allies— rhad been oi^nded 
by an unfortunate paragraph which described those who had 
taken part in the reform banquets as "hostile or blind.'* All 
considerations of party policy gave way before a sting to amowf' 
propre. The battle had become personal. M. Thiers had not 
attended any of those banquets, and was believed to have disap- 
proved of their object, however he may have relished the em- 
barrassments which they occasioned to ministers. He threw 
himself, heart and soul, into the opposition, and attacked ocunis- 
ters in a aeries of speeches of extraordinary power. Ab each 
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paragraph *of an address must be voted separately, so each para- 
graph may give rise to a protracted debate. The leader of the 
centre gauche took advantage of the opportmiities a^rded by 
parliamentary regulations, and he reviewed, separately and apart, 
the Spanish marriages, the Italian policy, Swiss policy, domestic 
legislation, financial blunders, and, in fine, the whole adminstra- 
tion, displaying very remarkable versatility. The public appeared 
to be enchanted with M. Thiers — ^the applause 6f the galleries 
echoed vehemently that of the opposition benches. The mem- 
bers of the royal family came to hear the attractive orator. M. 
Guizot, his great rival, had been sufiering from the prevailing 
influenza, dixadi was hardly equal to the struggle imposed on him 
by necessity. Yet how much more than a ministei^l question 
was at stake. Ministers and monarchy disappeared. Kefbrm 
escaped from M. Barrot ; there was no regency for M. Thiers. 
A figure of the Empire rose for a moment before his eyes, but 
he regarded it as a mockery. The most overwhelming unpopu- 
larity came like an avalanche thundering down, threatening to 
cnish him at the moment that he appeared to be reaching the 
summit of greatness. He took to his bed, and for a while his 
friends felt alarm; but so buoyant a nature could not long re- 
main the derision of his enemies. He got up, and sounded the 
depths of the turbulent current that threatened to sweep away 
all that was precious to civilized man, and he scornfully meas- 
ured its baselessness and shsCUowness. Thiers, who could not 
find a constituency in April, was returned by five in May : and 
this mark of reaction, instead of proving to the Red Republican 
of the Paris Clubs, how general was the esteem for this gentle- 
man's genius, only excited more their rage. His house had to 
be protected by military, and on one occasion a shot was fired 
at his friend Maquet, while he was ringing at the door, who, 
firom his wearing a white hat, and being of simils^r height, was 
taken by the assassin for Thiers himself. 

On the 26 th July, M. Thiers appeared for the first tinie in 
the tribune of the National Assembly. He had previously taken 
an active part in committee, but this was his first appearance 
before the Assembly. His object was to place a report in the 
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hands of the President, relative to a proposition of a very singu- 
lar kind that had been submitted by the Communist champion, 
Proudhon, who, in order to revive trade, which had suffered so 
much by the Revolution, and to relieve distress, ofiered a plan to 
the Assembly, which consisted of a sort of confiscation of one- 
third of rents of all kinds, and interest on public securities. Ac- 
cording to this project of M. Proudhon, farmers and renters of 
houses and apartments would have to pay but two-thirds of their 
rents. Debtors could discharge their obligations by a tender of 
two-thirds of their debts ; and the same principle would be made 
to apply to all sorts of contracts. The state would adopt the 
same rule with regard to the public creditors, and toward all 
persons receiving pensions. 

The calculation of this famous speculator was, that the whole 
amount of money that would be gained by Dairmers, renters of 
houses, debtors, etc., would reach the immense sum of three mil- 
liards of francs, or £120,000,000 sterling. The half of this 
going to the State would save the necessity of imposing a year's 
taxation, to the relief of the people ; and the other half ediould 
be employed in the revival of manufactures, trade, and commerce. 
The proposition having, according to rule, been referred to the 
Finance Committee, M. Thiers was chosen to draw up a report, 
rebutting the calculations of Proudhon, and refuting his reasoning. 
It was with this report in his hand that he made his first bow to 
the Assembly. Conscious of the ill reception that awaited him, 
M. Thiers simply laid his paper on what we would call the table 
of the House. He did not hurry away, but lingered, suspecting, 
not imsagaciously, that the curiosity of members would ov^come 
their antipathy ; for with Frenchmen the former is, in truth, the 
stronger feeling. He was loudly called upon to read his report, 
which every one knew to be charged with provocation to personal 
controversy. Still he did not evince any empressement, but, with 
well-afiected sang fraidj fingered for some moments with the 
document, until repeated calls induced him to comply with what 
appeared to be a generally expressed wish. The paper possessed 
in a high degree the peculiar excellencies of the author : clear 
statement of his adversaries' argument, so clear, indeed, as to 

M 
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make the absardily show itself and lender xefotation almort mt- 
perfluouB ; the refatatioa then £»llowuig, ficeidi and agteeable by 
its lucidity and hapfMncM of erpiesfiion. 

Ab we shall soon have to exhibit M. Froudhon in person^ we 
need not dwell here upon the syBtem which M. Thiers succew- 
fully confuted. To M. Thiers we confine ouiselTes. The prin- 
ciples which he on this day introduced into his report were sub* 
sequently expanded by him into his famous work on property, in 
which he examined the doctrines of the Communists and the 
Socialists on that subject, with sharp critical power, that oyer- 
threw their theoretic plans, but stopped there. 

No man whose mind has been imbued witii Socialist idaaa 
will rise satisfied from a perusal of this book. He will require 
to know something more than that the systems ofiered by Louis 
Blanc, Froudhon, and Considerant, are each defective, and at 
the same time so repel each other that they can not be combined. 
It will probably strike such a man, that there is less ofiense in 
proposing a vicious remedy for the manifest evils of the social 
system, than in holding the prevailing system to be incapable of 
remedy. << Whatever is, is best," may be a good maxim, taken 
in the extensive range of the philosophic view which sees one 
state as a link in the chain to another state, until step by step 
advances are made toward high improvement ; but if the max- 
im be frigidly ofiered to the revolutionist and the Socialist, as a 
dictum of fate, he will not accept it as a final answer to his ob- 
jections, or a barrier to his e^rts. Reasoners like M. Thieis 
show, or endeavor to show, that there has taken place a steady 
degree of improvement in the condition of the working classes, 
from which an inference is sought to be drawn that improvement 
will go on, although never in such a way as to confound all 
ranks and degrees of social condition. So much for the material 
part of the argument, while for the moral, it is shown with moie 
success, that sufiering is of no station. 

But this mode of argument, however generally sound, does 
not reach far enough ; because, especially with re^renoe to the 
.material point, it is a moot question — ^that of the advanced phys- 
ical improvemeut of the working classes. From the alteiatioiui 
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brought iato the hahita d* industry by th« mtrodactioil <^ steBm 
raachmery and othsr causes, there adses a aew olfdev of &ot8, 
aad new views, with which M. Thiers haa fiot grapj^ied ; and 
thus although his work, IcTcled with such fi>tee against Com- 
munista and Sooialiate, ia good aa fiur as it goes, yet it by no raaans 
exhausts the question. 

This is what we should ha^e expected from the author. M. 
Thiers is eminently a mattecrof-faet man : he is an tsprit posUitf, 
Moral philosophy, ethics, metaphysics, religioa, all that relates 
to the soul of man, may be appr^ended by so lucid an intd- 
ligence, but not affected. On this account it is that M. Thiers 
has only irritated the Socialists of all shades, yfbg>^ perceiTing his 
vmfitness for the task (^ helping society in what they conceive to 
be a transitive state, regard him aa an interloper whose low 
views interpose fm impediment in the way of a proper under- 
standing of social questions, and tend to confirm the bourgeois 
in his prejudices. 

It is feared, moreover, that he has na better remedy at hand 
than a diversion of the minds of the working classes by the ex- 
ploded vulgarity of brutal war. Man is in his eyes a machine 
of government, chair d (3a9ton—-ao thinks the 9ocialist-^whila 
the politician treats the author as aa intriguant, who tibinks ends 
justificatory of means. And Uien it is that becanae this eminent 
statesman and historian labors under the defect of a want of 
moral elevation, that his testimony against socialism has been 
received with angry protestati<»is, while at ^e hands of poli- 
ticians he does not fare much better. He is not a man who has 
betrayed prinmples, because he has never had princijj^. His 
nature is a negation of such gifbs. He can deal only wi^ ex- 
temals, and with externals he can deal incomparably ; ^ereibre 
he is well fitted to be the historian of a Bonaparte, as he might 
have made a Louvois under a Louis XIV., a good administrator 
— a good general probaMy, and mayhap a wise financier oi 
minister of public works— -but a prime imnister — no ! His short 
administration in 1840 laid the foundation of incalculable evils, 
and separated from him the conservative party as constituted 
under the monarchy. As a politician, he had against him those 
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oonservatiTes ; he had also the legitimists in the ranks of his 
foes, although Berryer and he loved to converse in private ; the 
republicans looked on him with aversion, so did all classes ti 
Socialists. In fine, when Thiers entered the Assembly, he ww 
before him a congregated mass of political hate or distrust, 
enough to subdue almost any amount of eourage. Yet he did 
not give way. Seldom, it is true, did he brave the insults of 
the mountain; but he took an active part in organizing the 
benches of the right, and the influential Club of the Rw de 
Poictiers owed much of its strength and import^ince to his 
exertions. 

As he showed some hesitation in recognizing the daim of 
Louis Napoleon to the Presidency, he awakened the penonsl 
distrust of the Bonapartists ; but the brilliant historian of the 
Empire never could be regarded otherwise than with esteem and 
respect by the heir of the Emperor. There was also on record 
the tran^tion of the remains of Napoleon from St. Helena to 
Paris, one of the first acts of Thiers as prime minister in 1840. 
Thus, on reviewing the life and conduct of this eminent indi- 
vidual, we see how it is that, distrusted as a public man, and by 
so many parties, he is yet so attaching and winning, that while 
his immediate party owns him as chief, he counts firiends from 
all. Our sketch would not be, we shall not say complete, but 
finished, such as it is, without a word or two about his manner 
at the tribune. To an appearance by no means imposing, as 
we have already seen, nature has added the defect of a very bad 
voice. Sometimes it is wheezy and whispery — sometimes it is 
a squeal — but as the orator warms, it would seem as if he had 
by sheer strength of will overcome physical deficiencies, and his 
voice becomes clear, loud, and impressive. His style is, generally 
speaking, conversational, simple, and unaffected, without much 
gesture. His memory must be wonderful, for he has hardly a 
note before him even when going through complex financial crit- 
icisms, for which he has evidently a marked predilection. He 
has been known to correct from his seat statements of finance 
ministers, made from documents in hand, while he trusted to his 
memory only, with invariable accuracy. His language, always 
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limpid, in his impassioned moments flows out in astonisliing 
abundance. His strong, square head, as seen in the tribune, 
atones for the general meanness of his appearance. Such is 
Thiers— -with a mind powerful but matiriel in its cast, of fasci- 
nating manners, despite personal defects, with an implacable 
host of political foes, and yet friends from the ranks of all par- 
ties, admired for his talents, but held dangerous from his inherent 
blindness to principle. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

AMIDST the general wreck that followed the Revolution of 
February there .arose a prodigious number of speculations and 
plans, the adoption of any one of which would, in the opinion of 
the author, change the face of society. It was remarked that 
the inmates of the mad-people's hospital at Charenton had caught 
the general infection, so that it became a question whether it 
was all Paris that had grown mad or all Charenton wise, for, 
in truth, all distinction between both had ceased. Every piece 
of a wall or practicable comer had assumed the most picturesque 
appearance ; placards of all colors— red, yellow, green, pink, and 
striped, or one half-length this color and the other that, like a pair 
of pantaloons made according to the fashion of the middle ages, 
fascinated attention by the most colorable schemes of prosperity. 
, It was SLaembarras de richesse; a patriotic finance-minister, 
anxious not merely to relieve public distress, but desirous of let- 
ting in a flood of milk and honey, had only to go to the nearest 
wall for an idea, more bright than had ever dawned on finance- 
minister before. The people, instead of employing their hands 
at toil, thrust them into their sidepockets, fixed their eyes upon 
visionary California, and enjoyed ecstatic illusions, as if the golden 
boughs of the gardens of the Hesperides were stooping of them- 
selves to their mouths. Was it not worth while making a revo- 
lution for such an opium dream ? Reverie and passion are near 
neighbors ; it is better to set the hand than the brain to work. 
There was a very ominous and very menacing speculation mania 
in that mad-hare month of March of the year of grace 1848. 
Even so sober and shrewd a man as Emile de Girardin elabo- 
rated une idie par jour. Amidst, the dancing shower of rain- 
bow bubbles one project, that of an exchange bank by Citizen — 
they were all Citoyens in those days — ^P. J. Proudhon attracted 
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some atteatioB, and m«a of approved Mgacity gave way to it ; 
the proprietor in order to make converts to his system published 
a newspaper called Repr6sentan6 du Feupie, and to help his 
Exchange Bank, the banker-in-chief proclaimed property to be 
robbery. Such doctrine ruined the speculator, but it made the 
man, for to the astoni^ment, rather let us say to the affidght 
and bewilderment of all who clung to existing' society, the author 
of this terrific sentence was returned a member for the depart- 
ment of the Seine, by an imposiiig mass of upward of 60,000 
votes. The E^pr^entant du Peuple could no longer be poohed 
at. It was the organ of a mafi» who, if he had 60,000 votes, 
had the faubourgs for readers. 

It was socm discovered that thif hitherto little known name 
was attached to treatises of a jdiilosophical and an economical 
character. The publisher of M. Proudhon, to his surprise, found 
himself, amidst the general deterioration of property, one of the 
few men who was in the way of making money, and that by 
means of a man whose mission was to efiect its destruction. 
The efiect produced by the perusal of the author's works was 
sueh as, perhaps, few readers could satisfactorily describe to 
themselves ; all that man is accustomed to hold dear, was de- 
nied. Paradox, such as made Rochefoucauld appear tame, and 
HouBseau in bis most fitful moment of misanthropic sensilnlity 
rational and calm, came from the apathetic hand of Proudhon 
as the soberest common-place. His works formed a series of 
negations. He would admit nothing. Construction, according 
to his fashion, should be preceded by universal destruction. By 
a daring analogy, he claimed, . for his special convenience, a 
universal chaos as a necessary preliminary to order ; he went 
further, for he painted man as the rival of his Creator, and did 
not shudder at drawing the creature of beneficent disposition, and 
the Maker the contrary. He did indeed create,^ for he created 
Grod according to an image of his own, and so went beyond the 
dullness of Atheism into the perversity of blasphemy, for the 
sake of indulging in which, he condescended to make a Deity. , 
The man who could think thus and act thus, had a vigor of his 
own. Proudhon can clothe his sophisms in powerfiil language ; 
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he u a very nervoas writer, one who impoeeB on himself no leas 
than on others. 

When this M. Froudhon ascended the tribune on the diet of 
July, to develop the strange financial scheme described in the 
sketch of M. Thiers, the author of the maxim that property is 
robbery, and others on sacred subjects, that could not, widi due 
regard to the reader's feelings, be repeated, he was looked at with 
curiosity, as a human phenomenon. The world had heard of 
Abb6 de Mablys and Babous, of Atheists, Communists, and Rev- 
olutionists ; but any thing like a Froudhon had never been 
heard of or seen before. His external appearance had nothing, 
however, of a remarkable character. He is a stout-made man, 
of about forty years of age ;^his head is good ; he has fair hair, 
and not in abundance; is not florid or pale; his features are 
plain, his upper lip rather protruding ; dresses with propriety ; 
and altogether, he looks, through his spectacles, very like a 
Scotch mechanic about to give an amateur lecture on some 
branch of physics — such is the outer man of the terrible destroyer 
Froudhon. His speech, which he read, was a defense of Social- 
ism, and his plan for renovating society with which a good 
portion of it wu taken up, may be briefly described. 

The problem which he sought to solve was, he said, the droit 
du travail; and he considered that labor might be guaranteed 
to all men if an unlimited consumption could be secured. In 
other words— -if, firom the extent of consumption, labor should be 
in the greatest possible request, then the State might safely guar- 
antee labor to all. Looking at the boundless wants of highly civ- 
ilized society, it was evident that if the people had only means to 
satisfy all their wants, consumption would be without limit. The 
faculty of a nation's power of expenditure might be estimated 
from that of a rich man, who, in the gratification of his tastes, 
was able to lay out almost any amount of money. He repudiated 
altogether the notion of a partition of property, for he recognized 
the correctness of the calculation, that if all the possessions of the 
country were partitioned among the inhabitants, there would not 
be more than fifteen sous for each, per day. M. Froudhon would 
accordingly raise the wealth of the country to ten times its pres- 
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ent amount, so that there would be for each man's daily expend- 
iture, ten times as much as he has now. What then, he asked, 
was it that prevented this taking place ? The answer was found 
in the new character which property had assumed in modem 
days, and which was its circulating form. A man's effects were 
in convertible securities, so that whatever impeded circulation, 
caused general loss. * The impediments to circuiation' were of four 
kinds : — 

1st. The exclusive use of gold and silver as instruments of 
exchange. 

2d. The interest payable for its use, by the borrower to the 
lender. 

3d. By the assimilation of all sorts of capital, with machinery 
and land, to money, so that the instruments by which man pro- 
duced were all, like money, submitted to payment of interest. 

4th. That, in fine, this fascination which gold had for men, led 
to this consequence, that instead of men producing for sake of 
gpendiog according to the measure of labor, they produced for 
/take of hoarding up gold, and capital ; so that by means of this 
accumulation they might exempt themselves from labor, live with- 
out producing, and make the operation lost for them. 

He drew from these propositions the conclusion, that while 
France produced only ten milliards, there was a fourth of this 
sum, under pretext of savings, subtracted from circulation, and 
so far useless in causing consumption, and remaining stagnant 
Thus every farthing lying in Savings' Banks, or other Banks; 
was, according to M. Proudhon, so much power of production 
and consumption lost, and, as it were, so much taken from the 
general sum of wages, and from the comforts of the people. As 
a consequence of this discovery, he was led to the idea of forming 
a " Bank of Exchange." Now let us pause here to ask, what is 
a Bank of Exchange ? It means this, that a depot is opened in 
which a manufacturer or producer of any kind, can at once place 
his productions, which being useless to himself for immediate pur- 
poses, may at once be exchanged for some other sort of produc- 
tion of which he stands in immediate need. Gold and silver 
money being abolished and put on the footing of marketable com- 

M* 
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moditieB, the producer might at once take the articles he requires 
in lieu of his own, which would be simple barter, or receive some 
note, or paper sign of value, which he would take to the shop of 
some other producer, and help himself accordingly. 

We find, then, that money being abolished, a commercial prin- 
ciple of hitherto recognized power becomes abolished also — ^for 
price is no longer regulated by demand : how can it be, whrai 
supply is told that it can not, do what it will, reach the ravenous 
consumption created by the Exchange Bank. We arrive, how- 
ever, at one fact — ^there must be paper money ; and as paper 
money may be made to aay amount, there need be no want of 
that commodity, at all events. When the maker of any thing, a 
hat, or pair of shoes, fi>r example, goes to the Exchange Bank, it 
is a settled point that he has only tb ask for the price, rec^ve it, 
go to the baker, receive bread, and a smaller note in change, and 
be joyful. But when the hat is {Hpesented for the note, who is to 
settle the value of the hat ? Is it the banker ? Now the bank- 
er has no interest in the matter, for all interest is abolished as 
hurtful to circulation. How, it must still be asked, is the value 
of the hat, or pair of shoes to be ascertained ? When there wa» 
a gold and silver currency, the sign was at once found and could 
be expressed on paper. We may suppose that the hatter, before 
he brings his hat, would make an inventory of his domestic wants, 
and say, give me so much bread, so much meat, so much drink ; 
would he then receive in '^ exchange, a bread note, meat note, 
milk note, &c. ? "which he might take to the baker, butcher. 
See., See. 

This he should do ; for let ns suppose that in this bazaar, the 
Bank of Exchange, he could find these several articles against his 
hat. Yet if accounts be kept at all, there should be entries of 
exchange, and exchange of notes from one hand to another, and 
from one counter to another. 

The system, so far as we have gone, or can see through it, 
would seem to dispense with foreign trade ; for gold and silver 
ceasing to circulate as money, would sodh disappear ; it need not 
be imported, for it Vould not be wanted, and its exportation in 
abondanee would soon take place, through the demand of foreign- 
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ers ; and it would follow, that as none need such rielies, with a 
view of hoarding up, so none need run the risks and hardships of 
sea voyages, for sake of seeking articles to exchange for mattem 
of present necessity or enjoyment. The system supposes, there- 
fore, an exclusive home dealing. The Bank being estabhshed, 
the object to be obtained would be universal comfort. There 
would be no rich, and no po<»r— or rather all would be rich in 
the enjoyment of a foil return for the utmost amount of the prod- 
ucts of industry ; and as a man's children after him, would 
through life have all that they could enjoy, with the assurance 
of similar abundance Hot their children after them, it would, in 
point of fact, arrive at the same point, as if property descended in 
direct inheritance. Such is a general idea of the Bank of Ex- 
change, which, if we did not endeavor to explain, the speech of 
M. Proudhon, that we are more immediately considering, would 
not be intelligible. Coming to the propositicm on which M. 
Thiers had made the report to which we have already referred, 
he said that the demand he had ihade, to have rents reduced a 
third, debts reduced a third, payments of interest and salaries a 
third, was for the sake of creating an immediate and tevapoiaxf 
fund,^ while putting into . operation his great Socialist plan of a 
Bank of Exchange ; and as he considered that the Revolutioa 
of February was the breaking up of the old society, and the 
inauguration of a new, he proposed to proceed forcibly with his 
scheme-^and this, he said, is the sense of my proposition. It is 
from the Monitewr that the following is extracted. 

1st. Authoritative ansiounc^indnt to property, and to the hour- 
geoifl class, of the soise and ofject of the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary. 

2d. Alternative addressed to property, to proceed to a social 
wind up {JiqmdaiixnC)^ and at the same time to a contribution on 
its part to the revolutionary work ; or the proprietors shall be 
rendered responsible fi>r the eonsequ^ftces of their refusal, and 
under aU reserves. 

Several members cried out, « Comment ! sous tons reserves ! 
Explain yourself.*' 

M, i>ifpi»— f * It is .clear enough \ Your puise or your life ! " 
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Heie was an explosion of angry interruption, after which M. 
Proudhon said, " It signifies that in case of refusal we will our- 
selyes proceed to their liquidation without you." (Violent mur- 
murs). 

Nvmercm Voices — " You ? Who are you ?" (Agitation). 
M, Ernest de Crirardin,^^** Do you mean the guillotine ?" 
(Questions are addressed to the speaker from all sides). 

The Fresident. — " I invite every one to silence. The orator 
has a right to explain his meaning." 

M, FratuHhon,"-''* When I made use of the pronouns you and 
we, it is evident that I identified myself with the proletarial, 
and that I identified you with la dasse bourgeoise" (New ex- 
clamations). 

M, de St. Priest — " It is social war." 

A Member '« It is the 23d of June at the trihune." 

Several Voices <* Let him go on, let him speak." 

It is not necessary to pursue the day's proceedings further. 
M. Thiers, in order to express his own and the Assembly's con- 
tempt for the speaker, disdained to make any reply ; and on a 
division it was found that only one individual, a M. Greppo, 
voted with M. Proudhon. 

The manner of this gentleman while delivering a speech that, 
firom its extremely subversive and revolutionary character, threw 
the Assembly into fits of fiiry, was not only calm but heavy, and 
had nothing in it of a studiously ofiensive character. Resting 
for the most part on both hands spread out, and with his eyes 
fastened on the calculations before him, he would utter in his 
soft voice some astounding expression, and when the murmurs of 
his hearers had warned him of the shock he had given their feel- 
ings, he would look up with the most innocent surprise, assure 
them that what he was saying was for their good, that it was 
unfortunate for them if they failed in understanding him, and 
then resume his dissertation with steady monotony. There is in 
this singular man a strange compound of naiveU and rudeness, 
prodigious pride, a self-opinion that repels all shade of suspicion 
of his own possibility of error, while he has no sort of coincidence 
with the views of other men. He sits on the mountain, by the 
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side of his one simple worshiper, M. Greppo. The Montagnards 
are the butt of his sarcasm, on account of the emptiness of their 
plans, and the. vulgar barrenness of their violent notions. He 
and Pyat exchanged blows pne day, and the philosopher was" 
obliged to place himself in what he felt to be the ridiculous atti- 
tude of a fire-eater. 

Proudhon's account of himself is, that before he set out for 
Paris he acted as clerk in a commercial House at Lyons. While 
in that capacity, in the year 1847, he watched with anxiety 
what appeared to him the "blind and passionate struggle" which 
the Opposition party, under Odilon Barrot and Thiers, had com- 
menced against the Conservative party, represented by the King 
and M. Guizot. At that time the Republican party formed but 
a feeble minority, which threw its weight into the Opposition side 
of the scale. So far from sympathizing with the Opposition, 
this observer saw with dread the first reform banquet take place, 
for he was shrewd enough to perceive that should the Conserva- 
tive party succumli^ there opened a gloomy vista of sufiering for 
the working classes, in whose fate he, as a Socialist, felt the deep- 
est interest. His acquaintance with the feelings of the working 
classes, to which he himself belonged, and the nature of his own 
studies and writings, convinced him that the result would be 
difi[erent from what the Opposition aimed at, for that the throne 
and society would fall together. The greatest anguish took pos- 
session of him, firom which even the death of his mother could 
not divert his feelings, and he learned how far country is above 
fisunily, so that, to use his own characteristic clasncal illustration, 
he could comprehend Kegulus and Brutus. 

He came to Paris. Republican in the college, the workshop, 
and the office, he trembled, he tblls us, at the blindness df his 
friends, who failed to see that the Republic was so near. His 
cause of fear was, that the event should come prematurely, and 
before the idea had been matured, according to which the new 
society would be formed. Whatever faith Republicans might 
have* had, they were deficient in science. Criticisms on the 
state of society had appeared in abundance, but they were vague, 
sentimental, and mystic ; and out of the declamatory chaos no 
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light had broken. The daily preM laid nothing abont Socialism, 
and the general reader had thought nothing of the question. 
And yet — but we must quote his own expressions, they are so 
oharaeteristic of the man : — 

'' And yet the Revolution, the Republie, Socialism, the one 
supporting the other, were coming in strides ! I saw them. I 
touched them. I fled before the demoeratie and social monster, 
of which I could not explain the enigma. An inexpressible ter- 
ror froze my soul, so as to deprive me even of thought. I cursed 
the Conseryatiyes, who laughed at the rage of the Opposition ; 
and I cursed even mofe the Oi^K)sition, which with blind fuiy 
was tearing up the foundations of society ; and I in^lored my 
friends to abstain from taking part in a mere question of prerog- 
ative, which was leading without preparation to the Republic. 
I was neither believed nor oomprehended. I wept for the poor 
operative, whom I saw doomed to idleness, and to many years' 
misery — ^that poor operative, to whose defense I had devoted 
myself, and whom I would be unable to succor. I wept for the 
bourgeoisie that I saw ruined, driven to bankruptcy, excited 
against the proletarial ; and yet I should be obliged, by the an- 
tagonism of ideas and the force of cironmstanceSyto combat that 
class which I was disposed to pity." 

In fine, he mourned because the fact was coming before the 
idea ; as if Providence, contrary to rule, meant this time to strike 
before warning. All seemed to him, therefi»e, frightful, unex- 
ampled, paradoxical. It was on this account, and because of 
his devouring anxiety, ^lat, to again use his own language, " I 
^blamed the Sicilians for their revolt against a detested master; 
I became irritated with the Piipe for his thoughtless liberality, 
for which he is now paying tHe penalty of exile ; I disapproved 
of the insurrection of the Milanese, ofieied up vows for the Son- 
derbund, and I— ^disciple of Voltaire and of Hegel that I was— I 
applauded M. de Montalambert pleading before an aristocratic 
chamber the cause of the Jesuits of Fribourg." 

On the 21st of February he exhorted his friends not to com- 
bat ; on the 2 2d he breaUied fireely as he saw the Opposition 
going to beat a retreat. The evening of the 2dd dissipated his 
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illusions ; the firing before the hotel of the Minister of Foreign 
Afiairs changed his feelings in a moment, and he became filled 
with revolutionary enthusiasm. He was no longer the same 
man ;^ he resolved on taking an active part in the Revolution. 
He repaired to tte ofiice of the BAforme paper, and, with his 
own hands, set up a portion of a proclamation, drawn up by 
Flocon, in which the dethronement of Louis-PhiHppe was de- 
clared. Having done t£is, he took his gun and sallied out to a 
barricade. The Revolution being completed, he returned to his 
chamber and gave himself up to reflection ; the result of hia 
meditations was, that the problem to be solved was the organiza- 
tion of labor. He gives Louis Blanc the credit of having been 
'the first to pose this question. To himself, Proudhon resdLved the 
solution, which he has found in his plan fi>r an organization of 
credit and of circulation, or, in plain terms, his Exchange Bank. 
But those who would think that so prosaic a conclusion was a 
great falling off from such exalted sentiments as we have been 
copying and describing, view the matter difierently firom our 
philosophic speculator. Hear him : — 

" I form an enterprise which has never had its equal, and 
which none shall ever equal. I desire to change the basis of 
society, to displace the axis of civilization, to make the world, 
which has hitherto, under the impulse of the Divine Will, turned 
from west to east, move henceforward by the will of man, from 
east to west. To eflect this, it only requires that the relations 
between labor and capital shall be reversed, in such wise, that 
the former, which has always obeyed, may command, and that 
the latter, which has commanded, may obey." 

This inversion of the order of labor and capital is to be 
effected by the Bank of Exchange, in the way already attempt- 
ed to be described. The autobiography of Proudhon is instruct- 
ive. Here is a man destined for mechanical pursuits. The 
GaXignam newspaper states that he was a stay-maker ; his own 
account of his exploit at the Rtforme office on the day of the 
Revolution, would imply that he was a working printer. Des- 
tined, however, for the workshop, he is sent to college, where he 
became a disciple of Voltaire. It is said, that without any pre- 
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vioos knowledge of Hegel, he divined tlie Grerman's Bcheme of 
philosophy. It does not appear that at college he received any 
religious instruction, and, as it mostly happens in human affairs 
that we take no notice of danger until it hecomes incarnated 
in some excessive example— -it wanted the appearance of this 
strong perverted genius to prove that the system of education 
carried on in the school of the university is as defective, in a re- 
ligious point of view, as the clergy have long represented it to 
be. The lads come out of the college disciples of Voltaire. 
With faculties stimulated by education, a young man like Proud- 
hon is doomed to some Inechanical employment, which he de- 
spises, throws it up for a clerkship in some mercantile concern, 
because it is more gentlemanly, becomes the oracle of some Club, 
finds the discontented embers of the working classes strewed 
about him, and resolves upon making himself a name out of the 
ruins of society. He is highly taught, and he is full of sensibil- 
ity. Jean Jacques Rousseau and he make acquaintance. Bound- 
less love and exaggerated misanthropy blend strangely in his 
bosom, and give birth to paradox. His love for one class covers 
his hatred against another. The clerk of the merchant comes 
into disagreeable proximity with his employer ; his feelings are 
tried and his pride is hurt by thousands of unconscious ways, 
and learning to dislike the author of his mortification, he ex- 
tends his hatred to the class. Pride loves also to show its con- 
descension ; to stoop to the lower orders ; to open the ears of the 
people ; win admiration by superior endowments, more appreci- 
ated by such than by those above them ; to win afiection by 
sympathy, is gratifying even to pride. Allies are formed against 
the bourgeoisie ; the leader has troops of followers. Behold the 
solitary in the midst of the world's business ; his leisure hours 
are given to the philosophy of the last century, with its materi- 
alism, and to the dreamy speculation of German mystics. His 
mind becomes compounded of both ; the one has prepared the 
denial of God, the other prompts His b^ing insulted. Where 
there is paradox, there is no longer simplicity. There is an 
aspiration after originality, but the originality is generally no 
moie than a compound or patchwork of separate errors or follies 
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of the human miud. The. Minerva that springs from the head 
is a monster — a prodigy — ^that could only he taken for a God 
through th& fumes of revolutionary intoxication, and in the mo- 
ment of popular madness : of the truth of this, the sentiments 
of Proudon afibrd a striking example. To proclaim himself a 
Deist would not have heen original ; to proclaim himself an 
Atheist would he no more than many EncyclopsBdists in the last 
century had done. But hy some singular fashion to do hoth, 
and draw correspondingly strange conclusions, ah ! that, indeed, 
would he original. Now, how does Proudhon accomplish this 
act ? He acknowledges the existence of Grod — so did Rousseau, 
whose style this gentleman has copied in the passages quoted ; 
hut Kousseau, who was disgusted with the irrational materialism 
of Helvetius and others, having demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of his mind, in an admirahle metaphysical paper — ^the ** Profes- 
sion defoi du vicaire Savoyard" that the world was the handi- 
work of an intelligent Being, he logically concluded that a Being 
who loved order, could not have loved vice or mi^ry, which is 
disorder and discord, and so he arrived at the douhle inference 
of his justice and goodness, and of man's liberty of action. Had 
the mind of Rousseau been of a more sober cast, he would never 
have spoiled the operation of his subtle thoughts, by indulgence 
in excessive sentimentaUty ; still he did not stultify himself; 
when he arrived at belief in God, it was belief in a good God. 
Proudhon believes in a God, but by a strained efibrt at perverse 
originality, he has fancied that — ^which, if found among savages, 
would be regarded as the last degree of barbarism^— he has cre- 
ated a bad God. Savages, smitten with such a monstrosity, 
would have worshiped from fear ; but Proudhon blasphemes and 
insults. He paints his God, not as the enemy of man, for such 
an admission of power, not accompanied by complete destruc- 
tion, or the deprivation of all enjoyment, would be inexpHcable 
inconsistency, and so he dwindles Him down to a rivalry with 
the creature. He calls God the rival of man, and promulgates 
the doctrine that man is happy in despite of His efibrts to the 
contrary. Such is the imbecile absurdity of this man, who has 
matched his own theology with the other famous discovery that 
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property ia robbeiy. This latter dogma he has, howeyer, denied, 
or rather explained away ; and yet the fiimous Exchange Bank 
has been inrented with the avowed purpose of rendering ac- 
cumulatioaL impossible^ accomnlation being, according to his 
notion, subtraotive from the general wealth of society, that 
ought to be in constant circulation, and not being in circulation, 
so much robbed from society ; and so, logically and conclusively, 
property became, according to the new process of reasoning, 
robbery. 

Now, will it not strike the calm reader that, for the sake of 
arriving at a mere economical system, there was littie necessity 
for blasphemy ? One of the Ten Commandments did certainly 
stand in the way of M. Proudhon. If property be robbery, there 
is an end of theft as a crime. The command of Froudhon's 
mouth would be. Thou shalt steal. Religion stands in the way 
of this new system, which is to invert the order of nature, and 
make the earth travel in a contrary course. If God be malevo- 
lent, th«i all his divine commands must have been aimed with 
the view of thwarting the poor creature, of whom he is described 
to be the jealous rival. All the Commandments must accord- 
ingly be inverted, and after Thou shalt steal, must come. Thou 
shalt commit adultery. Thou shalt murder. Thou shalt covet. 
Sins becomes virtues, and crimes laudable actions. 

Truly M. Proudhon does effect his preliminary chaos before he 
creates order by a semi-system of pawnbroking and barter, worked 
through his newly-invented assignats, for which he need not claim 
a patent. And yet this man is not to be despised. It is true 
that in the Assembly he is isolated. Yes, he has one follower, 
M. Greppo. There is a French proverb that the greatest fool 
finds un plus sat gut V admire, Quixote had a Sancho Panza. 
A hand unseen strewed flowers on the tomb of Nero. Erato- 
stratus, after a couple of thousand years, has a disciple in Proud- 
hon. With the exception of Greppo, there is no friend of 
Proudhon even on the benches where once sat Barbes. The 
Vaudeville Theater showed him every night for three months, 
in his dress and spectacles, for the laughter of crowded audiences ; 
and yet Proudhon is the hero of the faubourgs. 
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Had the insurgents of June planted the honnet rouge on the 
guillotine, the arms of the New Republic, it is M. Proudhon who 
would have been elected finance minister. He is the incarnation , 
of the wild spirit that is abroad. There is an awful subHmity 
in his blasphemy, a dreamy, mystic grandeur in his subversion 
of society, that pleases the ill-taught, mistaught, over-stimulated 
workman. He holds to the class by his origin, and even by 
his sensibiUty. He impenKmates the pride and envy that have 
turned to hatred against those who have easier modes of exist* 
ence. His exaltation of labor into a stupendous exchange system 
strikes the imagination. There is, in fine, such a practical cov- 
ering given to paradox, such promises of enjoyment, such deifica- 
tion of man, and such tumultuous work in the way of devising, 
scheming, revolutionizing, ruining, overthrowing, and upraising, 
that the bewildered denizens of the faubourgian Clubs, fancying 
that they see clearly, fall down and worship the evil spirit who 
shows the workman all the kingdoms of the earth for his dom- 
ination, f 
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\ 

M. CONSIPERANT. 

This gentleman is not bo robust a oontroversialist as M. 
Proudhon. When he was challenged to meet M. Thiers at the 
tribune of the National Assembly, he asked permission to develop 
his doctrines in the smaller sedle of the old Chamber of Deputies, 
on four successive evenings. ELis request was not acceded to, and 
M. Considerant had recourse to his pen, for a revelation to the 
world of the beauties of Phalansterianism. Victor Considerant 
has the picturesque exterior suited to the first loving disciple of 
the founder of a sect. He is to Fourier what Melancthon was 
to Luther. The founder thunders at abuses, shakes down the 
walls, causes lofty seats to topple, and is, in the eyes of an af- 
firighted world, a harsh and grim destroyer. To some mild, 
enthusiastic, studious pupil he reveals, in the genial solitude of 
his home, and in well-seasoned table-talk, the depths of tender- 
ness and love, which form the real springs of outer indignation. 
Captivated with such teachings, and imbued with such revela- 
tions, the mild pupil becomes the testamentary executor of the 
great will, which he performs with faithfulness and devotion. 
M. Considerant is tall and slight. .His pale features bear the 
marks of study, and, with his abundant dark hair arranged with 
some view to efiect, make what, in the language of painters, 
would be called a good head. His dress has a certain priestly 
cut ; and, should the Phalanstere ever be erected on the banks 
of the Loire— according to that captivating design exhibited at 
the Phalange Office, within ar door of the house where Voltaire 
was bom, on the quay that bears that witty scoffer's name- 
Victor Considerant, the opposite of Voltaire in all things, will 
look, as he paces through its pleasant gardens and orchards, or 
along its social halls, the sen^mental, mystical, philosophical 
genius of so happy a place. Considerant speaks fluently and 
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well; but when it is laid* down that the student of Fourier 
must, in order to become acquainted with his system, go through 
several volumes, beginning with Fourierism-made-easy-'books, 
general treatises, commentaries, preliminaries, etc., before he can 
venture to enter the bewitching labyrinth of the Phalanstere, 
then M. Considerant stands excused for having asked four nights' 
revelations in that quiet cemetery in which lies hushed the spirit 
of the old Charter of 1830. 

However mistaken Considerant may be, he is not to be classed 
with the coarse mob of revolutionists that, with a torch in one 
hand to bum, and a knife in the other to slay, have made the 
Socialism of the year 1848 a spell of horror instead of a word of 
goodness and peace. A Uttie tract, published by this gentleman 
in 1847, under the title of " Principles of Socialism ; or Mani- 
festo of the Democracy of the Nineteenth Century," contains so 
fair a risumS of his views, that we shall endeavor to ofier a gen- 
eral outline of its contents. Like all Socialists, the author finds 
the root of misery in unlimited competition and the tyranny of 
capital. Taking a rapid view of past history, he £Lnds that the 
societies of antiquity had farce for principle and law, wa/r fi>r 
policy, and conqt^est for end ; while their economical system was 
expressed by the word slavery. The feudal system was not less 
one of war and conquest, with slavery modified into serfage, 
ovving to the humane sentiment that came with the first rap of 
Christianity. The new order of society disengaged from the feudal 
system, rests upon common law and the Christian principle of the 
unity of all races in humanity, from whence sprung the political 
principle of the equal rights of citia^ens in the State ; and this 
spirit he calls the Democratic. 

The principle that all citizens are equal before the law, and 
entitled alike to fill all public functions, having been proclaimed 
by. the Revolution of 1789, it did so happen that, for a length 
of time, the democratic principle was unfortunately identified 
with all that was revolutionary. That a new organization of 
society in harmony with this principle of equality must take 
place, is laid down as the great task of the present age. There 
10, as jet, no^rule or direction for industry. The old corporations. 
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have been swept away» whieh, midef the old Bystem, gare organ- 
isation to trade and manufaotureB : but no new organization 
having rej^aoed the pasti the iact comes to this, that there is no 
organization at all. There exists the most absolute Icdssez^faire; 
and the oonsequenoe is, the most anarchical competition, and the 
sul:jugation of industry to capital. 

There results, as a further consequenoe £rom this state of 
things, that while political rights are theoretically possessed by 
aU, a new aristocracy has arisen, a financial moneyed aristocracy, 
who monopolize every advantage, while the masses of the people 
are reduced to misery. Absolute liberty without organization, 
means the absolute abandonment of the unprovided masses to the 
discretion of the few who are amply provided with every thing. 

Having established the general truth ^ the preponderance of 
this new moneyed aristocracy, he comes to the competition that 
exists among the working classes, who, fexoed to find employment 
fx starve, are obliged to und^bid each other in the labor market, 
BO that wages have fallen, and will continue to fall until the last 
point of rednclion is reached consistent with the bare necessities 
of ejotflsnce. For this, he does not blame the masters ; for, owing 
to competition, each is obliged to produce at the lowest attainable 
rata, and one man could not afibrd to pay higher wages than his 
rival. 

Thus it is, that the odious mechanism of unlimited competition 
breaks down all laws of justice and humanity — for it has this 
execrable character, that it is every where and always depreciat- 
ing to wages. It is not only against one another that workmen 
have to contend in the labor market, they hVve to struggle against 
machinery which can do the labor of one man a hundred times 
over. 

The same spirit of competition which has reduced the working 
classes, is also mining the middle, where the great property or 
capital is devouring the little. Society is, then, tending to a 
division into two great classes— the smaller number possessing 
nearly all, and overruling commerce and industry, and the great 
number possessing nothing, and living in absolute dependence on 
the possessoni of capital. This situation is not,, he says, peculiar 
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to France, but k the social p2i^iK>menp& whu^ ckaracteiizes 
modem civilization. 

Proceeding further, he eho^vB that this new moneyed aristocracy 
has become the master of kings and governments ; and looking 
at what took place last year, it is nidth some respect for the 
author's sagacity that we read the following passage :-—" i?A 
bien; it is certain that if the wisdom of governments, of the intel- 
ligent and Hberal bourgeoisie, and if science itself do not all take 
counsel, fhe movement which is hurrying our European societies, 
is going straight to ibcial revolutions* and we are marching to an 
European Jacquerie" 

While the rich are becoming more rich, the poor are becoming 
m.ore poor. It is a war between capital and labor in the midst 
of the most tempting and aggravating growth of luj^ury. 
, The author next comes to a consideration of the remedies pro- 
posed, which he classifies under two heads-— tiiat of Communism, 
which he denounces as anti-social and illusory ; and that of As- 
sociation, which he adopts as a pacificatory principle. 

Capital, labor, and talent are, according to Coiudderant^-* 
borrowing firom Fourier — the three elements of jNroducftion-— 
the three* sources of wealth, the wheels of industrial mechan- 
ism, the great primitive means of social development. If there 
were a fair division of profits, not in equal degree, but ac- 
cording to a scale that would allow higher remuneration to the 
higher qualities engaged — so much for capital, so much fbr the 
talent, and so much for the luhas — why then, instead of the few 
wealthy, and the many miserable, there would be general com- 
fort. That is undeniable. By raising the condition of laborers, 
there would be immensely increased consumption at h(»ne, and 
with consumption, more manufactures for the home market, apd 
more to divide ; with all the moral advantages flowing from the 
substitution of comfort for want and misery. 

M. Considerant, drawing the distinction between Political and 
Social questions, thinks that the former have lost all interest, or 
are merged into the latter, because the former, in so far as they 
concern the relations between people and government, 4 and of 
goreraments with each other^ have become virtoally settled. 
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He notices, as proof of the in&tuation of the goTemment, that 
it seems to be totidly ignorant of the movement among the people 
of Socialist doctrines and ideas, and he remarks that, out "of 400 
deputies there are not twenty who know that the people read 
more than the financial aristocracy, and that what they do read 
by hundreds of thousands are works, brochures, and pamphlets, 
in which are agitating, under difierent forms, the most grave 
and terrible social questions." 

In order to show that this gentleman is not to be confounded 
with ^e mass of destructionists, so unfortunately notorious for 
the manner in which they would carry out their ambitious views, 
we must quote the following passage, written at a moment when 
he thought the monarchy to be in danger :— " The constitutional 
form, with an hereditary monarch, and an elected chamber, ap- 
pears to us more advanced, more perfect, and more solid, than 
all other forms of government — the Republican form not except- 
ed. But we do not believe, with a certain political school, that 
because we possess a Constitutional Government there must be 
neither trute nor peace in Europe so long as other people will 
not adopt our own form. Leave to other people the care of 
framing such forms as they believe suitable. Their independence 
and dignity are concerned in the question, and nations do not in 
general observe with satisfaction that their neighbors are busying 
thems^ves in their affairs." And he believes in Christianity. 
** Christianity is the great religion of humanity ; Christianity 
will continue to develop itself more and more. To believe that 
there will be any other religion for humanity than that which 
has revealed to it' its proper nature, its unity with all men and 
with Grod, is an illusion. The individual and collective union 
of men among themselves, and their individual and collective 
union with Grod — ^never will there be for men a more elevated 
religious principle, or any other than that." Again he says : — 
«* Christianity, so far from being dead, was never more living, 
more spread abroad, more generally incarnate in human intelli- 
gence." 

Resuming M. Considerant's doctrines, we find that he is a 
Christian, a Constitutional Monaichyman, a foe to war ; tiiat he 
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18 against Propagandising and interference with other nations or 
their concerns ; that he writes for Frenchmen, and that instead 
of seeking to force an adoption of his system, he is for a com- 
mencement hy way of practical experiment, in the hope that 
success in one instance may lead to adoption and imitation. 

A Reformer who presents himself in this way is worthy of 
firiendly attention. 

However disreputable or defectiTe the remedies proposed by 
such a man may be, yet some advantage is to be derived from 
attending to his testimony. We have seen that M. Considerant 
knew well what was passing in the minds of the working classes 
befi>re the Revolution of February. He saw the blindness of 
parties to their own danger, and he predicted the Jacquerie, 
Tirhich was the spirit of the Insurrection of June, in Paris, and 
the spirit of the outbreaks in many cities of the Continent. 

In considering the principle of association as presented by this 
writer, we have his testimony that if there be not injustice, there 
is a belief in injustice almost as dangerous in its efiect. Is it 
true, as he impHes, that neither talent nor industry are allowed 
their fair share in the production of wealth ? We must view 
the question principally as relates to France, for it is with a 
knowledge of what is passing in his own country, and for his own 
country that he chiefly labors. 

With regard to England, M. Considerant lies under a mistake 
if he supposes that the same injustice prevails here. If he walked 
into any one of our manufacturing towns, he could have pointed 
out to him individuals in scores who have risen to fortune from 
the humblest walks of life, by the efforts of talent and industry 
united with probity. 

He would see, by throwing his eye along the boards that give 
the names of firms, that the principle of association which he 
prizes so much, is generally acted upon in this country. It is So 
and so and Co., to the end of the chapter. 

Let him inquire into the history of these firms, and he will 
find in most instances, that the junior partners are men who have 
risen without the aid of capital, and solely by merit. And per- 
haps it may be allowed to be stated tlutt if England resisted 

N 
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finnly the rerolutionary contagion of last year, the chief reaaon 
might be found in the pievailing lense of justice that operates 
between man and man, and which is ao oharactenstically ex- 
pressed in the proverbial lore of fair play, no groaa violation of 
which would be l<»g tolerated. 

AssooiatiML is, however, .the grand panacea of SodaliBta as 
distinguished from Communists. There is a numennia ci&ss who, 
with the prevalmit disposition of Frenchmen to rely mi govern- 
ment, think that it is government that onght to siqiply the capital 
necessary in the fimt instance to associations i^ working manu- 
faetulera, until they could gain the requisite capital for tiiem- 
selves. 

This plan supposes the substitution of dividends of profits fi>r 
wages, imd it is against sueh a scheme that Mi Thiers directed 
his arguments with so much efiect in that bmnch of his book on 
property, whidi embraces the question <ii association. It is here 
that he shows how often the capitalist loses, fails, or is mined, 
while the workmen ran no riA, ibr they are paid their wages no 
matter how unpiofitable the work may turn out 

Again, it has been shown that the money which the state 
would be called upon to furnish would be, in point of fietct, the 
money of indLviduala collected in the shape of taxation ; so that, 
should the principle be admitted, it would be the introduction of 
Communism, which has for its olgect the leveling of all condi- 
tions, by means of the oontrcd given to the atate. 

A further objection to the plan, and one dwelt most upon by 
M. Thiers, as aj^licaUe to all sohemes of a Communist or So- 
cialist kind, is that it Apfdies to only one class of tiie community 
at large, namely, the workmen in towns, and does not aifect the 
farmers and peaisaatry, so numerically superior, and who are not 
interested in such questions. And here by the way it may be 
ramaiked, that seeing the duqpoaitioa of men to become corrupt 
and dangerous when aggUxnerated in towns, the policy of states- 
men is becoming directed rather toward agricultural improvement 
than manufacturing development ; the former having been miser- 
ably neglected, while the profits of the latter afiford small com- 
pensation for the dangers which attend it. Seeing that workmen 
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can not ^o -wi^out eapiiol, tad iliAt Um stftto oftn not flupfdy tho 
place of the capitalist, it vemaiiit to be aeen idiether the plan 
ofieied by €k)]UBderaat and the diseiplefi of Fourier, fas eombisiiig 
oapitali talent, and labor in an orgajiized lystem of hannoBious 
, co-opeiation ean be made to laioceed. 

The plan of whiidi a trial is to be made by the fbondatbn of 
a model Fhalanstere, wiU» it ia iaid» be put into opemtion in a 
couple of yeaiB. 

Fff>m the limited character of 4hese penonal 8ketdieB» we can 
ooi go so far out of our way as to enter into an examination of 
sach a schema in all its bearings. It may fail ; but the failure^ 
like that of fining the philosoi^egr's stone, or giring the charao^ 
ter of seienee to astmlogy, may be ecnnpensated by nnexpeeted 
solutions of real value. 

Mx. Maoaulay, who is no ideologist^ looks forwaxd to the day 
when, jvidging by the adranees already made in social imjnnive* 
mant» men will look back to the miseries of Dorsetshire laborers 
with aa much astonishment as we at the present day reenr to 
the comfortless eondition of the upp^ ibises only a conple of 
centuries ago. 

How is this great soetal advasce to be effected ? Is it by 
slow and steadily gmwing improvement, 4»r is it to be the result 
of some great discovery in the economy of human society? 
Hitherto profisssedly Socialist schemes have been marked by im* 
mease pretensiozuB ccuAtrasted with poor results. The miuii&st 
evils and miseries of society afibrd easy and full scope to the pea 
pf the eritie. 

When Louis Blsac parades the statistics of corruption, crime* 
and misery, his reader follows the narrator with stifled breath ; 
but when Louis Blanc sets about making a wosrld of hb own« 
a eluld building a eard house is a model of wisdom and con. 
structive power, compared with hinsi. What more appalling vut 
garity in the way of ocmtrast can th«re be, than is pres^ted by 
Proudhon's Uasphemies, and proud pretensions, with his Bank 
Exchange ? Even Fodrier has the French way of nudiing at 
an absolute eonclurion, that destruction is amendment. It is 
told of this remarkable man that it was his indignation and dis^ 
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gust at the firaads practised in oommerGe, wbich led Mm to the 
idea of aboHBhing commerce altogether, and of placing the pro> 
ducer and the pa^shaser in direct contact, without the int^me- 
diacy of the merchant. Because commerce, honorable itself, 
happened to be disgraced by some rogues, in <me particular place, 
a valuable principle is to be abolished altogether. The reign of 
terror men went on in this cauterizing system for the cure of 
abuses by the destruction of the instrument, and yet they did 
not know mankind better. The man is a rogue, not because he 
is a mcBchant, but because he is a rogue, and would have been 
such in any other employment. How is the evil to be cured, if 
not by curing the disposition when the mind is fresh and tender, 
in other words, by education. And now we touch the vital 
points of the question. The Socialists fancy that men can be 
made virtuous by artificial organizations of society, whereas, the 
Christian and true philosopher would take man by himself, out 
of the way of evil example and of corrupting communication, 
and deal with him alone. It is by separating rather than bring, 
ing together, that purity jof mind is to be preserved. Let the 
country bear witness against the town — ^the hamlet against the 
purlieus of capital cities. If all men were well brought up, and 
deeply imbued with sound principles, their own sense of right 
would effect, by slow degrees, every advantage possible of attain- 
ment in this world. We may therefore offer to the ready ob- 
jection of the Socialist, that those who oppose aU known So- 
cialist plans, are bound t6 o^r some remedy, at the hazard of 
a blind and despairing acceptance of the evils of society — ^that 
there is a remedy — a very rock-basis of amelioration in well de- 
vised education. Good men will make good institutions, and 
good education tends to make good men. Education, therefore, 
by all means, and in boundless abundance. Let wholesome 
seeds be sown early in the mind and in the heart, and the fruit 
will be self-respect, self-reliance, wholesome thoughts, and healthy 
action. It will be said that Communist writers have been edu- 
^cated men, and it is -not unusual to fiifd very high authorities 
quoted, from Plato to Sir Thomas More, and from him to some 
illustrious moderns, to show that genius and learning are not 
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necessarily infallible guardians of the mind from error. Per- 
haps a BufBcient answer might be furnished to this objection, 
and an important lesson drawn from the fact that Communist 
writings have most generally appeared, and Communist notions 
prevailed, at periods of great corruption, against which they may, 
one and the other, be taken as signs of reaction. The fact that 
Plato had in view, when he wrote his " S/Cpublic," the stem 
virtues of the Lacedemonians, might be advanced as proof that 
he, the idealist imaginer of a pure love, to which is attached the 
immortality of his name, wanted to mark his aversion, for the 
vices of his own time. But without raising a controversy of a 
speculative character, we have to come to his imitator. Sir 
Thomas More, who afibrds evidence, in his Utopia, that the 
social state of England in his time was such as to have setemed 
to his eyes, very like a threatened dissolution of society^ 

Between the breaking up of the feudal system, under Henry 
VII., and the commercial phase into which England entered after 
the discovery of the new world, there was an intervening period 
when great irregularities prevailed. The nobles entertained ex- 
orbitant establishments ; their idle swarms of servants kept for 
show, and even as means of aggression, exercised the greatest 
violence, and committed all, sorts of debauchery at the expense 
of the peasantry and the working people. Agriculture was 
much neglected, while the great proprietors tupied their estates 
into sheep walks, on account of the more profitable returns 
given by wool. As the convents were broken up, the misery of 
the people became further swelled, and the consequence followed, 
that the country was overrun witli mendicants, robbers, and 
assassins. The picture of Utopia is suggested by the e^cts of 
the mal-administration of. the author's own country ; and if it 
be the pleasant jeu d' esprit of a scholar, it is not without its 
serious moral. Sir Thomas More shows himself in his work, as 
much beyond his age, as modern Communists are behind ours. 
What could be more beautiful than the spiritualist maxim of 
the Utopians, so difieitent from that of modem Communists 
whose ideas are of a worldly and sensual kind. ^ << Shun volup- 
tuousnessy which prevents the enjoyment of a more exquisite 
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pleasure^ or ivliioh is fiiUoirod liy paa, finr pain is tJie ineiitabk 
comeqosnoe of illicit iadnlgeoce. To dei^ise corporal beauty, 
and the oxexaiM of ooiporal power, to rcdnee streagth by fiisting 
and abstinence, saczifice health, and in a word repel the farovs 
of natoxe, fer sake of devotini^ one's self to the haj^pinees of 
humanity, in the hope that God will reward the pains of a day 
by eternal transports of joy, is to perfenn an act of sublime 
xeligion. While, on the othev hand, to craeify the body, and 
sacrifice one's self for a vain phantom of virtue, or fer sake of 
preparing one's self lor miseries that may never oocur, is to do 
an act of stnpid folly, and of self-omelty and ingratitude ; it is 
to trample on the gifts of the Creator, as if the creature disdained 
to owe him any obligation." 

Onie spirit of Christianity and of dassic leasning, pteserred 
through so many ages of darkness until they came ferth together 
at the doaUe revival of region and letters, breaks out in a fi>rm 
which breathes of Plato no less than of the GtMpel. There Is 
the fiinciful organixation of the Greek, vrith the goepd-taught 
self'saenfioe and self4enial, which, the material Communists of 
the present day, coarse parodists in all things, have &iled to feel 
and appreciate ; so that while they blaspheme God, they mate- 
rialize the spiritual teachings of Christ. The wild Communism 
that broke out after the refi»mation in Munster, was a toga of 
the disordered state of the times. It was igncnrance emancipated 
£rom mental thraldom, seeking to repay itself fiw long sufierings 
and neglect. 

Let us come down to the philosophic Communism of the eight- 
eenth century, and it will be found to be the suggestion of the 
most corrupt period in history^— the age of the profligate Regent, 
of the Cardinal Dubois, of Louis XV., and Madame Du Barry, 
of the Mississippi gambling, and the Pare aux Cer&. It is the ese- 
quisitely sensitive Rousseau, who fulminates a malediction against 
such society, and strikes at property as the foundation on which 
it is built ; then Mows the Abb6 de Mably, who, as Plato did 
of old, takes the Spartans for his model, and with stem fanat- 
icism, proposes the Lacedemonian Conmiunism, with all its con- 
sequences, in the hope of reoovecing Lacedemonian virtues. 
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The Communism of the ancients, it should be remarked, was 
a sort of aristocratic Communism ; for society was divided into 
the free and the slave, the former monopolizing all state employ- 
ments, they only having the privilege of defending the country, 
whilo on tJie latter was imposed the drudgery and duties of social 
life : a fact which, weU considered, would show that the Com- 
munism of the old world belonged to a state of society that has 
passed away, and never can be revived. The Abb6 de Mably 
would, however, have had the stern Spartan Communism im- 
posed on his thoroughly-relaxed countrymen, attaching as a max- 
im, that in religion the state should be intolerant, and not allow 
Atheists or Deists to exist. Instead of blaming the priest for his 
eccentricity, it would be more profitable to regard his somber, 
classical enthusiasm as the sign of a mind filled with horror at the 
aspect of corruption that had reached its lowest stage, and could 
only be cured by a visitation of Providence, or an extraordinary 
efibrt of mui. 

The visitation came, and B/obespierre tried to make the con- 
trot social of Jean Jacques Rousseau a practical truth ; but even 
th« Convention that, sanctioi^ed the reign of terror was not pre- 
pared to go so far. With Robespierre ended the philosophical 
school of Communists, and with Babouf opened the gross, savage 
school, of which the Communists 0% this day are the worthy dis- 
ciples. Babouf, having settled in \oa own mind that Commun- 
ism should be the law ; in other words, that the state should be 
masters and the people slaves-^for there eould be no individual 
property or individual home, no professions or callings, except at 
the dictation of the state, i^o free will, no liberty of choice — ^having 
made the individual nothing and the state all, Babouf formed a 
conspiracy, and it is the most horrible conspiracy on record. The 
conspirators were to have inaugurated their system by wholesale 
pillage, incendiarism, and massacres ; wide waste and terror were 
to pioneer the way te Communism ; and Babouf is the predeces- 
sor of the Blanquis, Barbes, Caussidieres, and the other leaders 
thrown up in the ferment of February. With none of these must 
M. Considerant be confounded. He is no Mokanna or hideous vailed 
prophet, but an amiable experimentalist, who, if he fisdlS'— fails. 
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THE NEWSPAPER FEESS— ANTHONY THOURET ENQLISH ALLIANCE 

THE CAMP OF ST. UAUB. 

In the early part of August, some of the journals that had 
been suspended were allowed to appear ; but in a few days after- 
ward the interdict had to be replaced on the majority of those 
to which indulgence had been accorded. A list of the journals 
that appeared between February and June was drawn up by M. 
Panisse, an oflSicer holding a high post in the police. It gives 
171 names of journals ; and as some of those names indicate the 
atrocious spirit that prevailed, and so speak, as it were, for them- 
selves, the nomenclature is ofiered in this place to the reader. 

Journal de la CoiSeille. 



1. L'Impartial. 

2. Spartacus. 

3. Le Gamin de Paris. 

4. Le Vrai Gamin de Paris. 

5. Le Noaveau Cordelier. 

6. La R6publique. 

7. Le Moniteur da Soir. 

8. L'Esprit du Peuple. 

9. Le Petit Homme Roage. 
^10. La Colore du vieux R6publioain. 

11. Le Peuple Constitnant. 

12. L'Avenir des TravaUleurs. 

13. La Yraie Garde Nationale 

14. La Sentinelle des Clubs. 

15. La Propri6t6. 

16. La Commune de Paris, Moni- 

teur des Clubs. 
.17. La Commune de Paris, Journal 
R^volutionnaire. La Com- 
munede Paris, (Sobrier's Joor.) 

18. Le Peuple Souverain. 

19. Les Saltimbanques. 

20. La Tribune Nationale. 

21. LaLibert6. 

22. Le Salut Public. 

23. L'Aimable Faubourien. 



24. 

25. L'Assembl^e Constituante. 

26. Archives du Peuple. 

27. L'Ere Nouvelle. 

28. L'Apotre du Peuple. 

29. L'Epoque. 

30. Le Courier de la Chambre. 

31. La R6publique Rouge. 

32. Le Pere Andr6. 

33. Le Populaire. 

34. Le Monde R^publieain. 

35. Robespierre. 

36. Le Repr6sentant du Peuple. 

37. Les Mysteres de la Bourse. 

38. La Tribune de la Libert^. 

39. La Revolution de 1848. ^ 

40. L^Opinion Publique. 

41. La Providence. 

42. Le Courier de Paris. 

43. La Tribune Populaire. 

44. La Voix des Femmes. 

45. L'Unit6 Nationale. 

46. Le Radical. 

47. L'Ami du Peuple. 

48. Le Yolcan. 

49. Le Journal da Dlable. 
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50. 


Charity et Justice. 


91. 


La France. 


51. 




92. 


Jacques Bonhomme. 


52. 


Le Peuple Franpais. 


93. 


L'Organization du Travail. 


53. 


Diogene sansculotte. 


94. 


Le Drapeau National. 


54. 


La Lanterne. 


95. 


Le Bonnet Rouge. 


55. 


La Politique des Femmes. 


96. 


Le Yrai Republicain. 


56. 


Le Travail; Journal da Club 


97. 


Justice et Verite. 




de la Revolution. 


98. 


L'Independant. 


57. 


Mayeux. 


99. 


Le Napoieonien. 


58. 


La France Libre. 


100. 


L'Aigle Republicaine. 


59. 


La Voix de la R6publique. 


101. 


La Redingote Grise. 


^0. 


Lettre du Diable a la R^pub- 


102. 


La Bonapartiste Republicain. 




lique. 


103. 


Napoleon Republicain. 


61. 


La Revue Retrospective. 


104. 


Le Petit Caporal. 


62. 


Le Diable Rose. 


105. 


La Constitution; Journal de la 


63. 


Le Bien Public. 




Republique Napol6onienne. 


64. 


Le Drapeaa de la R^publique. 


106. 


Le Pilori. 


65. 


La Constitution. 


107. 


Journal des Faubourgs. 


66. 


La Vraie R6publique. 


108. 


Le Scrutin. 


67. 


Le Pamphlet. 


109. 


Le Saiut Social. 


68. 


Le Lampion. 


110. 


La Cause du Peuple. 


69. 


La Verit6 Periodique. 


111. 


L'Abeille. 


70. 


La R^publique des Femmes. 


112. 


Le Soir. 


71. 


La Contemporaine. 


113. 


Les Nouvelles du Soir. 


72. 


La Silhouette. 


114. 


Le Tribun du Peuple. 


73. 


Le Figaro. 


115. 


L'Avant Garde. 


74. 


Le Canard. 


116. 


L'Echo du Peuple. 


75. 


Le Bon Homme Richard. 


117. 


La Constitution. 


76. 


L'Examen. 


118. 


La France Republicaine. 


77. 


Le Diable Boiteux. 


119. 


Les Betises de la Semaine. 


78. 


Le Tocsin du Travailleur. 


120. 


Le TravaiK 


79. 


Le Journal des Sans Culottes. 


121. 


L'Ordre. 


80. 


La Mere Duchene. 


122. 


La Republique Fran^aise. 


81. 


Le Pere Duchene. Ancien fa- 


123. 


Le Reveil du Peuple. 




bricant des Journaux. 


124. 


Le Conservateur de la Repub- 


82. 


Le Pere Duchene; Gazette de 




lique. 




la Revolution. 


125. 


Les Paroles d'un Revenant. 


83. 


Le Travailleur de la Mere 


126. 


Le Voltigeur. 




Duchene. 


127. 


Le Manifeste des Provinces. 


84. 


Le Petit FQs. 


128. 


L'Esprit National. 


85. 


Les Lunettes du Pere Duchene. 


129. 


La tribune de 1848. 


86. 


L'Amie Duchene 


130. 


La Famille. 


87. 


Le Tintamarre. 


131. 


Les Boulets Rouges. 


88. 


L'Accusateur Public. 


132. 


Journal des Ateliers Nationaux. 


89. 


La Carmagnole. 


133. 


La Republique Possible. 


90. 


Les Transactions. 


134. 


Le Flaneur. 
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135. 


La Voix des Clubs. 


154. 


L'Egalit^.* 


136. 


La Presse du People. 


155. 


La Sentinelle du Peuple. 


137. 


La Stance. 


156. 


La D^p^che, 


138. 


Le Courier de Paris. 


157. 


Les Droits de PHomBie. 


139. 


Le Vieox Cordelier. 


158. 


La V^rit6. 


140. 


La Fnuioe NoaveUe. 


159. 


La Garde Nationale. 


141. 


La Conspiratioii des PoQyoirs. 


160. 


Le Patrtote. 


142. 


L* Afriquos Fran9aise. 


161. 


La Colonne. 


143. 




162. 


Le Courier de P Assembl6e Na- 


144. 


Le R6v61atear. 




tionale. 


145. 


Le Scorpion Politique. 


163. 


L'Eduoatioii R6publicaine. 


14«. 


Le Courier R^publioain. 


164. 


Le Mus^ du Peuple. 


147. 


La Liberty Religiense. 


165. 


Le Triomphe du Peuple. 


148. 


La Propagande R^publieaine. 


166. 


Pdiehiuelle. 


149. 


Le Bon Conseil. 


167. 


La Sentinelle des Travajlleuts. 


150. 


Le Petit Glaneur AQeraand. 


168. 


L' Alliance des Peuples. 


151. 


L'Amour de la Patrie. 


169. 


Le Bonheur Public. 


152. 


La D^mooratie Egalitaire. 


170. 


L'Incendie. 


153. 


Le Banquet Social. 


171. 


Le Saaguinftire. 



Such a swarm of cheap imhlications, vying with one anotiber 
in their appeals to the lowest sentiments and passions, required 
some check, and the Government resolved upon restoring the 
old system of cautionnement, or lodgment of money by the 
proprietors of joamalS) by way of security for the payment of 
fines, should such be hicurred. The sum, under the monarchy, 
amounted to 100,000 francs ; but the Government of Greneral 
Cayaignac limited its proposal to 24,000 ftancg. Small a£ this 
sum was, the prineiple was v^emently opposed by ^e Opposi- 
tion, which had ultimately to give way. 

The leader of the Opposition, on this occasion, was H. Anthony 
Thouret, and we must try to sketch this remarkable person. This 
Anthony Thouret is a man of colossal size, ai^d of stspendons grav- 
ity, moral as well as specific. Possessing a giant's strength, he 
does not use it like a giant ; for although in possession of the 
tribune, he^ had hardly begun to speak, when the la^ipel of his 
coat was plucked by liouis Blanc. When Sir Geoffifey, in Scott's 
« Peveril of the Peak," put his head out of the pie dish, he hardly 
excited more surprise and merriment than did the apparition of 
the smallest champion in Chri&tendom by the side of the largest. 
* Iiouis Blanc claimed precedenoe ; Anthony Thouret disputed jt. 
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Never, firom the days of Dayid and Groliath, had a moie imequal 
mateh been (seen ; and it was David who won^**-wGoliath being 
allowed to cany off hk own head, amidst the pleasant laughter 
of the daughters of Israel, Who occupied the galleries. After 
Xiouis Blanc had had his argument, which amounted to this, 
that a restricted press was incompatible with universal suffirage, 
Anthony Thouxet was allowed to resume his place without dis- 
pute. Like Falstaff, he was the cause of wit in others, or, if not 
of wit, of fon, which is not a bad thing in its way, when inno- 
cent. An actor, (mce playing a deep part in a tragedy, gave a 
sudden stoop, and the consequence on a portion of his gear was 
so unfortunate, that tears were turned to broad grins. The cur- 
tain fell, the damage was repaired, bat there was no possibility 
of getting on with the tragedy for that evening. Thus it hap- 
pened with Thouret ; a» he had retired amidst laughter, so it was 
that his re-aj^)earaBce proved a signal for a renewal c£ the same, 
no one knew why or ^erefore. Perhaps it was the look of 
inane gravity painted on the broadest facial canvas on which 
dull simplicity had ever tried its hand ; perhaps it was the voice 
that rolled out in sepulohrsd volumes ; perhaps it was the look 
and voice together ; perhaps it was the opening chapter of his 
autoUography, in which he announced that he had been a mar- 
tyr in the cause of the press, for which he had suffered much. 
The announcement of sufiering was taken as a capital jc^e, and 
the stupi»idous martyr was laughed at because he &iled in his 
look of the character. It was Falstaff as Romeo's Apothecary. 
The i^eeh proved to be a series of axioms, drawn up in that 
sententious form which schoolboys employ on given themes. 
With an air of innocent inexperience, that would have been be- 
coming in sixteen, the man ci fifty, with half a stone WMght for 
each year, entmcisted vfhat he believed to be profound ethical 
discoveries, adorned with florid illustrations, both producing the 
efiect of nov^ty by their being common-place. " Thought," he 
said, " was to man what the head was to the body ; cut off the 
head, and (after a l<»g pause) — ^he dies." Many a waggish tongue 
assured the orator of the undeniaWe truth of this maxim, as well 
as of many others that he uttere^J. Anthony Thouret was a great 
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iRepublican, a terrible Anti-Bonapartist. He spoke from time to 
time, and, to his credit be it said, never displayed gall, although, 
like Listen, he could not show his face without raising a laugh. 

With the revolutionary journals suspended, the clubs severely 
controlled, and Paris in a state of siege, the Parisians began to 
feel more comfortable than they had felt for months. Within 
the Assembly, the old statesmen grew more bold and confix 
dent. M. Thiers battled with M. Goudchaux on a question 
of taxing mortgages, and beat him. The Commission that had 
been appointed to inquire into the June insurrection, and to ex- 
amine how far the previous conspiracies of March, April, and 
May were connected with that event, presented their report early 
in the month of August, and directly implicated Louis Blanc and 
Marc Caussidiere, who vainly essayed to disprove the accusations 
against them ; but, upon the Assembly having ratified the report so 
far as to sanction the prosecution of these members, the latter fled. 
At this time, Charles Albert had been swept out of Lombardy, 
and M. de Bastide was enabled to announce that England and 
France had joined in a negotiation for bringing the Itahan ques- 
tion to a pacific conclusion. Here was the English alliance 
substituted for a Propagandist war, and that by a thorough Re- 
pubhcan Government. In fact, the June insurrection and the 
discoveries made by the Conmiission of Inquiry, had changed 
-people's views in an extraordinary manner. The army of the 
Alps, that was to have liberated Italy, was now wanted to lib- 
erate Paris, and was encamped at St. Maur, under the eyes of 
the prisoners of Vincennes. A visit to this camp became the 
Sunday attraction. The white tents, in regular lines, crowned 
the high ground of 'a beautiful ascending plain. The soldiers, 
flattered by the visits of the citizens, toqk pleasure in decorating 
the encampment, and the green sod was pressed into the servici 
of pagodas, temples, and ante-rooms, for the sake of ornament, as 
well as accommodation. What with exercises, manoBuvres, and 
reviews, St. Maur became a very agreeable rendezvous ; and in 
this way happy France was led in the chains of maxtial law to 
the banquet of the Constitution, the general debate upon which , 
opened on the 4th September. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

DEBATES ON THE CONSTITUTION ABBE PATET ^DEMOCRACY-— 

FRESNEAtT— DE TOCQXJEVILLE. 

The debates on the Constitution drew out every man of ability 
and eminence in the Assembly. One of the {nost important dis- 
cussions was the first upon the preamble, which attempted to give 
in a condensed form— a declaration of the rights of man. In this 
preamble was necessarily embraced the question of questions, with 
which, under its compendious^ title of " Droit au Travail^' we 
are by this time sufficiently familiar. As we have already seen, 
a promise of according this right to the workman was hastily 
thrown out by the Provisional Government, before the majority 
of its members had considered what it meant ; it became subse- 
quently the watch-word of the Socialists. If the Republic could 
not realize such a promise, there was no real justification for the 
- Revolution of February ; and it could not. 

The Committee which drew up the Constitution had evidently 
looked at the difficulty in every point of view, and could arrive 
at no other conclusion, than that the state owed to necessitous 
citizens a debt of assistance within the limit of its resources. In 
language still more familiar — ^the preamble promised a poor law ; 
and to accomplish such a work was neither contrary to the dis- 
position, nor beyond the means of a constitutional monarchy. In 
order to cover a retreat from this engagemenl of the Republic, 
the author of the Report (M. Marrast) ffiled the preamble with 
flourishes that exposed his words to some cutting criticism, opened 
by the Abb6 Fayet, Bishop of Orlea^, the beau ideal of a pro- 
vincial priest. Wherever this little old man was seen, the smil- 
ing faces in his neighborhood showed that his lively, sarcastic 
remarks were telling ; but like a true priest, as soon as he 
mounted the tribune, he felt as if he were in the pulpit, and in 
order to remind his audience (rather his congregation), that he 
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was no longer their gay companion, but their monitor, his aspect 
became changed. He could not, it is true, put a mask on his 
round, rosy face, nor keep his sly eye in constant subjection ; but 
his voice did its professional whine, with undeviating, monotonous 
sobriety. Like all clergymen, the good old Bishop was viewed 
with scowling distaste by the philosophical republicans. His 
criticism of the declamatory preamble had the subtilty of the 
professed Casuist. 

He challenged the author to tell him the sense «f a democratic 
lepubhc, arguing that a ropublic was a political fbnn given to 
institutions, while democracy meant thut the people managed 
directly their own afiairs. 

This line of aigumeat had deeper purpose than was at the 
moment perceived. The clever divine knew well that nothing 
would be more &.tal to the repubho than an admissimi of the 
principle of democraoy. It was aU very well so long as demoo* 
racy could be made to mean the town population ; but the 
moment the peasantry were embraoed in the word) there was an 
end to the republic, deme<»ratio or otherwise. If the AssemUy 
abided by the term democratic, and acted upon it, the conse- 
quence logically would be an ^peal to the democracy for its 
ratification of the eonelitution, and the answer to such an appeal, 
might prove doubt&l. * 

For years the partisans of Henry V. had been challenging an 
appeal to the democracy in the enlarged, that is, Hie true sense 
of the word, meaning the whole people, and the result of tiie 
contest for the presidency of ih& Republio, wl»re a new mon* 
archical competitor was brought into the field, m the person of 
the Heir of the Emperor, showed that tiie Abb6 de Gren4»ide 
(whose Gazette de France was their organ), knew what he was 
doing. 

The Abb6 Fayet in seeking to ^bind the authors ef the C(m- 
stitution to the term democratic, so as to lay the Ibundation of 
an appeal to the people, was acting upon the knowledge, which 
he, as a country clergyman, had of the feelings and sentiments 
of the peasantry. M. Dupin replied, if not with equal subtilty, 
yet in a way to satisfy the majority, who were disposed to be 
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eanly satisfied ; iot not only did -ail eiaeses of Republicans slirink 
from an appeal to the country, bnt the Orl^Bmists, a large party^ 
were as little (nclined to have recourse to such an expedient. 

The Legitimists and the Bonapartists might, with certainty, 
count upon the suffirages of the country people ; but neither of 
these parties was at that moment in much strragth in the As- 
sembly ; and even if disposed to combine, they could not force 
the majority to accept the fair consequences oi theii recognition 
of the democracy by an appeal to the people fer its judgment in 
their work. To the surprise of the Assembly, a new adversary 
appeared in the field, in the person of a dark slight young gentle- 
man (M. Fresneau), who, in one of the ablest speeches that had 
been made in the house, attacked the whole preamlde with 
remarkable vigor. The calmness and self-possession^-^he close . 
reasoning and sound sense evineed by the dSbAtcmt, clearly 
marked 'him out as a man who will yet distinguish himself in 
public life. He argued that poHtical axioms were idle and 
inapplicable, rather they were worse, for the manner of their 
being carried out by laws^ would be the subject of eternal ques- 
tion and controversy. With a preamble in his hand declaratory 
of rights, a person mights accuse the law of want of Ml accord* 
ance with the principles laid down, or of failure and insufiSeienoy ; 
he might quote the preamble against the law and take his stand 
upon it. 

Referring to fomer declarations of rights, he showed, they had 
all failed, and he quoted the ludicrous instance of a declaration 
that domesticity was abolished. There were to be no more 
domestics, for «< domesticity was to be the exchange of good 
offices and recompenses.'* It was impossible to arrive at accurate 
definitions of political rights and duties. They were not aware . 
of the engagnnents they were undertaking, with regard to rights 
d labor and other rights ; and he would accordingly recommend 
that there should be no preamble, but that the Assembly should 
enter at once, practically and without preface, upon the articles 
of the Constitution. This view was not adopted. 

We have now to introduce another of that thoughtful school 
of young mten who, like the eluldzen o{ unfortunate parents, have 
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beea ciadled in feaiM rommiHCflnes of the fint lerolntum, and 
inspiied with, prematme wisdom. 

M. de' Tocqaeville nnut have heea. a veiy yoiuig man when 
he pioduoed that work an. Democnusy in America, which raised 
him at once to eounenoe as a politician and philosopher. He 
looks a yeang man still ; and as he sits huried in thought, the 
eye of the spectator can not &il to settle npon him with inquiry. 
A Socialist member, M. Mathien, raised directly the question of 
droit OM travail; and, in raying to him, M. de Tocqneville 
entered at once an. the question of Socialism. The mind of this 
gentleman is of an Eminently reflective character. It repels no 
fact. It passes hy no circmnstance as unworthy of attention. 
There is rather the contrary tendency to admit nothing to he 
ephemeral, fleeting, local, or accidental. Each fiict is regarded 
as in itself a phenomenon — a witness of a state of things the 
yy^AJiniiig of wluch is to bc sought, or prophetic of something 
coming, for which man ought to be prepared. 

A hahit of mind like this may degenerate into disease ; hut 
within due bounds, and under due control, it is most valuable. 
When we say disease, we mean that a disposition may be formed 
of fiistening the mind too much on all sorts of facts, aind of giving 
too much consequence to what may be trivial 

There are persons who, sooner than not give an answer to an 
inquiry, will invent one ; but the inquirer who would take the 
fiilse answer fi>r a fiict, and draw general consequences from it, 
would fall into a gross error. Some instances of this kind might 
be found in the work <m Democracy in America ; as, for instance, 
when the author asking a sailor why the Americans built ships 
of materials that do not last, received for answer, that they did 
so because of the constant changes and improvements in shipping. 
Whereupon the author descants most ingeniously — how no one 
would choose inferior materials for building if better for the «ame 
money could be found at hand. The sailor was a patriot, and 
fancied he gave a reason that redounded to the honor of his 
country, by assigning to, foresight, the sins of bad wood ; but a 
-stranger might conclude that the navy was hectic rather than of 
florid beauty, indicative oS soundness and health. An example 
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of this kind reveals the exaggeration of a habit good in itself. 
The value of this ^labit is best proved by the ^fiects of a contrary 
disposition. 

Take a people who work much, become prosperous by work, 
and, having but little time, reflect but little ; and yet such a peo- 
ple, wise in their own conceit, fall into the error of looking at all 
circumstances as local, and not indicative of a deep-seated state 
of things, requiring to be looked into and patiently provided for. 
Whatever be the state of things, it is the result of a number of 
causes ; aj%d as there is constant transition in society, although 
it escape general attention, the mind which can seize hold of 
such causes, and mark whither they are tending, must be acute, 
and the product of its observation ought to prove of eminent 
advantage. Such a mind is that possessed by M. de Tocqueviile. 

When the first part of his work on America appeared some 
.&urteen years ago, it commanded general attention, especially 
in England, because it was considered that the author, hav^ 
ing lef^ his own country with strong democratic tendencies, 
was converted to Conservatism by the example presented by the 
workings of Democracy in the United States. Sir Robert Peel, 
at the famous G-lasgow Conservative dinner, in 1836, made 
great use of the French philosopher's evidence. Yet it may be 
doubted if the latter had discarded any old convictions. In truth, 
the convictions of such a mind become attached more to general 
principles than to party vie^s. M. de Tocqueviile saw, both 
from what he knew of Europe and had witnessed in America, 
that society Was tending every where toward Democracy ; and 
with this conviction on his mind, it behoved him to examine 
whether that tendency was for good or for evil ; and it would 
probably be more just to say, that instead of absolutely arriving 
at the latter of the two alternatives, he labored to point out how 
evil might be prevented by the conservation of all that was good 
in the old society. This view appears plain enough in the sec- 
cmd part of the work published in 1840, which is Ml of the most 
sagacious observations. In this work he points out, with unde- 
jiiable truth, that social equality, which is in fact the overruling 
passion of Demo(»racy, leads to a general desize for worldly pos- 
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seBiioii, for sahs of equal raipeotability and cfoal enjoyment; 
and yet, on thia t^ry acoonnt, he hJbm to ahow the neeeanty 
that thus exists for employing the counteracting efieeta of x»- 
ligion. 

That general thirst for worldly enjoyment which attaehea to 
democratic equality, brings with it dangers of a politioal kind-* 
fiir as all that is requisite for the guarantee of such enjoyment is 
that wder shall be jneserved, the strong hand that ^ean best pre* 
serve order will be sore to be preferred. M. de Tooqueville saw 
that there were fine peculiarities bebnging to an aristoeratio state 
of floeiety, the parting with which he ooald not but ie^te ; but 
seeing that the tendency to another form was inevitable, He essayed, 
in a truly wise spirit, to point out the elemoits of weakness in 
democracy with tJieir antidote, which he found in the emeounge- 
mrat of a religious education. 

It may be neoessary to explain the relation that exists be^ 
tween M. de Tooqueville's book and his parliamentary speeehes : 
and why justice oan not be done to the orator without ref^remee 
to the author. The reason is this. It so happens, ^lat amcmg 
the remarkable speeches that were made in that ever memorable 
debate on the address in the Chamber of Deputies, ipmiediately 
preceding ^e February Revolution, the least remarkable was 
certainly not that of M. de Tooqueville, who directly prophesied 
. the coming change. He warned society that it was standing on 
a volcano. M. de Remusat used a similar metaphor at ihefeU 
given by the Duke of Orleans to Charles X., about the same 
period cf time preceding the events of July, 1880 ; and in bor- 
rowing so memorable an expression, M. de Tooqueville gave more 
impressive significance to his meaning. A shout of angry repro- 
bation rose fin>m the ministerial benches at so sinister an allusion ; 
and when the accomplishment of the prediction took plaoe, it may 
be doubted if the soothsayer got credit for more than a lucky bit. 

M. de Tocqu4ville claims his prophetic power not as the pro- 
duction of mesmeric charlatanism, but as a rigid deduction finom 
facts and principles, of the certitude of whi^ he felt ccmvinced. 
He says in this, his present speech, *' I will give you my reason 
why I believed that a revolutioft waa at 0141 door. AH rights^ 
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power, iafluence, honofis, all political life, in fine, were oonfined 
to an extremely small priTileged elais, and beneath that dasr^— 
nothing ! I saw that there ha][^pe&ed, with respect to tJiis class, 
that which eTenti|ially takes place in all little exclnslTe aristocra- 
cies — ^pahlie life declined ; corraption extended more and more ; 
intrigue supplanted pabho virtues ; eyery thing began to shrink 
and deterii(»rate. Looking below, we saw the peq>ie Uving as it 
were, beyond the pale of all official movement, making a kind of 
li& proper to itself; detaching itself more and more by thought 
and feeling frcan those who were supposed to be its guide, aban- 
doned to those who were thrown into dose intimaey with it; that 
is to say, to Utopian and dangerous demagogues. It is because 
I saw tiiese two classes, the one little, the other numerous, be- 
coming more separated from each other ; the one full of jealousy, 
distrust, and anger ; the other full of indifierence, not unmingled 
with egotism and insensibility. It was because I saw those two 
classes marching on in opposite directions, that I said that which 
appeared to me well founded : the wind of revolution is rising, 
and the revolution is quickly coming." 

This passage is highly characteristic of the orator, in whose 
eyes events are never accidental, but the rigorous result of cir- 
cumstances. He may, consequently, be believed when he declares, 
that he seriously accepts a Republic which lie neither helped to 
make nor desired. It came in the order of events. But as it has 
come he attaches it to the causes that produced it, for sake of re- 
moving the same causes, which, if allowed to continue, would 
bring out something else as little looked for or expected. As it 
was the exaggerated domination of one class that raised the en- 
mity of another-— the Revolution was made to put an end to 
classes, and not to inaugurate Communism or Socialism, which 
he held to be general servitude to a master called the State. 

The great Revolution, so fer from being hostile to property, 
has raised up ten millions of proprietors, through the subdivision 
of land ; and these were hostile to Communism. Of course he 
did not omit to present the example of America, where Democ- 
racy yet reignedf triumphant, and yet where Socialism was held 
in abhorrence. 
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The oonclusLon which he (M. de TooqueviUe) would seem to 
have arrived at is, that if the Revolution of February be regarded 
in a political, instead of a Socialist sense, it will endure. It ought, 
he said in two words, which resumed his whole doctrine on the 
subject, to be Christian and Democratic, but not Socialist. 

M. de Tocqueville's manner at the tribune is not afiected. It 
is that of an essayist who reads and who comments, rather than 
that of an orator who captivates, fires, moves, convinces, and sub- 
dues. Yet the prestige acquired by works so thoughtfiil and pro- 
found, by a young man in an age so flippant and changing, se- 
cures for M. de Tocqueville the most earnest and sustained atten- 
tion from any audience, no matter how composed, which contains 
persons capable of respecting the claims of a true philosopher. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

DUVERGIER 'DE HATTEANNE. 

DxTVEROiEit BE Haxtbanne, who came forward to combat 
against Socialism, was the real author of the re£>Tm banquets, 
-which terminated in the fall of the Monarchy. In an evil hour 
M. Duch&tel, Minister of the Interior, affirmed that the country 
inras indifferent on the subject of reform — ^the taunt was taken as 
a challenge— -4e Hauranne at once retorted that the minister 
should soon be awakened from his delusion, and the reform ban* 
quets were organized. The more conmianding position of Odilon 
Barrot, his more impressive eloquence, gave him the conspicuous 
part in the performances ; but the manager was the gentleman 
.whom we are now noticing. His is a singular physiognomy — a 
remarkably fine head, long, grave face, pale and thoughtful, and 
testifying his descent from the pure ascetic Jansenist, of whom 
he bears one of the historical names ; yet his movements betray 
a nervous excitabiUty, a combative, impatient spirit, that mark 
him out for what he is— « bom Oppositionist. His wril;ings and 
his speeches divide his characteristics. The first, like his fine 
head, are thoughtful, methodical, and cold — ^the latter brisk, pet- 
ulant, and spirittiel. His writings are all political, and turn ^ 
chiefly on English parliamentary history, or the conduct of part- 
ies in the British legislature. Like his old master, Guizot, whom 
he abandoned for Thiers, he regards our parliamentary govern- 
ment as a beau ideal of its kind; and, in spite of his own 
change of leaders, he remains a doctrinaire. He is not only 
well versed in ^English history, and a close observer, even a 
chronicler, as the Revue des deux Mondes can testify, of the 
daily struggles of English parties, but he is personally acquainted' 
vnt\ their most eminent politicians. The task which Duvergier 
de Hauranne imposed on himself was that of familiarizing his 
countrymen with English habits of meeting in public. No spec- 
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tacle appeared fmer to him than the meeting of repiesentatives 
and constituents during the parliamentary vacation, at town halls, 
or at the festive hoard, for the sake of rendering an account of 
their stewardship, or g£ combining with their friends some move- 
ment in which they were one and all interested. It was this 
wholesome agitation^ this diiusion of political life, this unceasing 
activity, that he saw with most envy ; and it was with the hope 
of transplanting so exceiknt a temper to the soul oi the French 
popular mind, that he planned the banqueti^ which aided in a 
manner so deceptive to his hopes. 

The result proved^ among other kwons, how difficult it is for 
a p<^Milar reformer to bring up, by any niddan effiirt, the mkid 
of a oountry to the p^t at whkki he has himself arrived by 
^ 3rear8 of meditation and study. When a principle becomes dear 
to the muid of man, the wonder to himself is that be should have 
ever doubted it ; and fingetting that mEoph as it may lode, the 
nundi of others must reach it through the same toil and disci- 
j^e, he fancies that all am prepared to go along with him. Dn- 
vergier de Hauraime fancied that a hasty, excitable peojde, with 
no other than revolutionary traditioM, barricades, and fights* might 
be made to entear ia a moment into a system of moral agitation 
quite new to their habits, and for whidi no sort of pievions train- 
ing had prepared them. A less impetuous man mig^t have been 
warned by the almost state of isolation in which he was left to 
pursue his enterprise. The Conservative party remained away ; 
the Republican party would not coalesce; the Socialists, who 
were conspiring, were rqfoiced at the proiqpeet of i^ new elemsot 
of p^lexity. Had the Government not interfered* the sectarian 
character of the movement would have soon been revaaled* and 
it might have had no other efiect than the beneficial one of 
familiarizing, by example, ike mind of the ^Utt1?y with politieal 
meetings. A step would, anoor dingly, have been effected toward 
the very object which the author of the reform banquet had in 
view. The interference with the last ban<|U0t gave parties who 
felt no concern about Hie objeet a pretext for vid^ice, and u^der 
pretense of aiming at refonuu to make a dash for the R^^lic. 
We must do de Hiuiissane the justice to say, that among the 
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strange assembly that goes by the name of the Constituent, he 
looked the least surprised or disconcerted of any. Odilon Barrot 
was horrified and mystified by the mischief he had imconsciously 
caused. . Thiers took to his bed — ^Dupin knew iiot what to do — 
but de Hat^raane seemed as much in his element as if he had ^ 
accomplished his design of converting a Chamber of Deputies 
into a British House of CommoitB, reliered by coimty meetings, 
town meetings, parochial meetings, and Manchester leagues with- 
out ; instoad of whidhi it became almost a letrival of the Ckmven* 
tion, with a AaMow escape from ^e horrors of its prototype. A 
bon met has made the fortune of this g^itleman in the Assembly; 
M. de Lamartme had, in his magnifioent emphasis, declared that 
he not only respected but adored property. «' Mais, Messieurs," 
archly remarked de Hauranne, **(nt ne respecte pas toujours ce 
qu*on adorer 8uch is DuTergicrr de Hauranne — reflective and 
impetuous, a very vulture in opposition, and yet as playful as a 
kid. There is no man, taking him altogetW, whose presence 
would be more missed from a legislative assembly. 
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CHAPTER XXXV, 

MONTALAMBEET ^DE FALLOUX; — BILLATTLT. 

As the speeohes of M. Thiers on the address in the Chamber of 
Deputies were among the most brilliant oratorical efibrts of that 
statesman, so the same debate in the Peers was illuminated by 
one of the finest speeches that ever fell firom Count de Montalam- 
bert. Yet nothing could be more opposed than the yiews of 
these distinguished individuals. M. de Montalambert was as 
much charmed with the government of M. Guizot for its efibrts 
in favor of the Swiss Sonderbund as M. Thiers was irritated. 
There is, in every man's character, a romantic side, although he 
may not suspect so himself. M. Thiers believes himself to be 
the most positive, practical, and matter-of-fact of mankind, yet 
the battles of the Empire fill his imagination with great pictures, 
and he is a hero-worshiper. In politics he is a stickler for 
authority. What military history is to Thiers, ecclesiastical 
' records are to Montalambert, and he would erect priestly author- 
ity over every other. There was no metaphor, figure, or other 
poetical, romantic, or-^what is more closely connected than is 
generally supposed — ^philosophical sign in the language of Mont- 
alambert on the occasion, the great occasion of his oration in the 
Chamber of Peers. The simple picture of a venerable Church 
taking refuge in the land of Tell, among a pure pastoral people, 
amidst their native ramparts, at a moment when authority was 
every where being loosened, and the sympathies that were awak- 
ened on their behalf, were all urged with a fervid earnestness 
that shook the most staid and impassible of well-bred assemblies. 
The ministers were delighted, and applauded without measure. 
The frigid Duke of Neipours descended fix>m his seat and gave 
his hand to the orator. For days subsequent, the denizens of the 
Faubourg St. Germain crowded to the residence of Montalambert, 
in the Rue du Bac. He took to his bed with excitement, and 
that was his last speech as a Peer. 
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In the National Assembly, Montalambert was a di£^rent man 
from what he was in the Chamber of Peers. He was ill-receiv- 
ed at the tribune ; bnt from the outset he retorted on his assail- 
ants and interrupters with an expression of disdain which seems 
to make part of his character. As we said when speaking of 
Berryer, that ato U3uivaled*ptilpit orator -viras lost in him, so we 
would say of Montalambert, that he would have made a capital 
controversialist priest. There is in his generb,! style and appear- 
ance something whieh is half clerical and half fashionable. His 
manner is taunting and provocative. He holds his head on one 
side, and throws at the Mountain thdise Ibng askance looks which 
a nose vm peu retrousd, helps t6 rendet particularly saucy. 
Only that he is a man of fashion he 'twould look very like a 
pedagogue dealing with the whole rabble of Communists, Social- 
ists, and rebels against Church authority, as a set of school-boys, 
whom, having severely lectured and reprimanded, h6 would will- 
ingly chastise. With all his oratorical powers he is supplanted 
by the milder De Falloux, a man of about the same age as 
himself; like himself, a good son of th^ Church, and not gifled 
with free power of speech, but known as the writer of the " Life 
of Pius y." In this work De Falloujc shows that he would 
reinstate priestly authority even as it was When this pontifi* 
hurled his imbecile excommunication at the head of Queen 
Elizabeth. Authority, which with Montalambert is a dogma, 
is with de Fallotx a sentiment. The physiognomy of the latter 
is sueh as you would attribute to a pious crusader, as the cru- 
sader is represented kneeling in monumental mairble. A high, 
pale brow, soft, mild eye, regular features, and a pointed beard 
elongating the oval face. It is to de Falloux, and not to Mont- 
alambert, that the Church party look. While such able cham- 
pions of aul&drity as these remained faithful to their party and 
their convictions, the Republicans obtained a coinquest from the 
ranks of the old parliamentary centre gauche in the person of 
M. Billault, who afibrded a pledge that his newly-adopted senti- 
ments were not simulated but real, by rallying to the side of the 
dirait au travail, the feasibility of which was alone believed in 
by the Eed EepublicaoB and Socialists, or, as they were classed 

O 
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under the one g^ieral designation, of Montagnards, In speak- 
ing to the question, he described himself to have been all his 
life a positive and practical man, the very reverse of a Utopian. 
He believed that there was a debt due by society to the working 
classes, which it behoved it to pay. The evil was flagrant, and 
they could not shut their eyes to it. . He believed that the debt 
could be paid, and should be paid. Was it true that with the 
undeniable advantages that had grown up, misery had kept equal 
pace ? Was it true that in the great centers of industry there 
were profound, chronic, permanent suflerings ? 

Still M. Billault did no more than assert with Lamartine and 
others, that the principle ought to be affirmed, and that they 
should set about to make, rather to seek, some means of carry- 
ing out the principle by law. From this day forth M. Billault 
was viewed with coldness by the old parliamentary party, and 
regarded as a man ambitious of leadership. It was recoUected 
that although he had been attached to the party of M. Thiers 
by the ties of oflice, having been made Under Secretary of State 
by that gentleman, yet, that of late years he showed a disposi- 
tion to set up for himself, and add one more fraction of party 
to the numerous fractions of party into which the Chamber of 
Deputies was formed. It was on the ground of envenomed 
hostility to England, that M. BiUault used to take his stand. 
He was foremost in declaring against the droit de visite, and 
was mainly instrumental in forcing both governments into the 
substitution of the new treaty for blockading the coast of Africa 
for the old, giving a right of search of all suspected vessels. 
The purity of his motives was somewhat affected by the fact, 
that he was the chosen — ^may we not say, without offense, the 
hired — advocate of the slaveholders of Nantes ; and an advocate 
this gentleman is, rather than a statesman. He is a plain, busi- 
ness-like man in appearance, of considerable fluency and some 
acuteness, but without the slightest pretensions to what he so 
much aspires — ^that of a party leader. 
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CHAPTER rXXVI. 

LAOEANGE OF LYONS. 

In dealing with particular principles and their champions, we 
can not fail to be firequently struck with incongruities sometimes 
formed by the contrast of the principles with the man. If we 
find some particular individual most forward in the utterance of 
benevolent sentiments, the chance is that the Up-philanthropist is 
truculent in act, and ferocious at heart. The worst moral phe- 
nomenon of these times, is the revelation of an irreligious 
hypocrisy. Religious hypocrisy is often weakness of will ; the 
succumbing of virtue to desire, followed by an efibrt to hide a 
sense of shame, and that sometimes by means of self-deluding 
sophistry. IrreUgious or non-rehgious hypocrisy must be rank 
depravity, for it is not put on to hide weakness, but deliberately 
assumed for selfish purposes. An amiable and good man, the 
worthy son of the famous philanthropist, De Tracy, the iiriend of 
Lafayette, proposed to inscribe on the constitution the aboHtion 
of capital punishment. His motion was unfortunately seconded by 
Lagrange, familiarly called Lagrange of Lyons. Who is La- 
grange of Lyons ? On the night of the 23d February, a mati 
stole along imder the ^adow of the low wall, formed by the 
elevated trattoi/rs, which at a few feet distance from the houses 
on the north side of the Boulevard des Capucines, makes the 
sunken narrow street called the Rue Basse du Rampart. It 
was about ten o'clock — six hours previously the call for referm 
had been granted, the people were joyful, but it was judged neces- 
sary to keep guard over the Hotels of Ministers. A line of sol- 
diers was dravm across the Boulevard des Capucines, a little 
above the Hotel of the Minister for Foreign Afiairs, to prevent 
crowds assembling on that point. A picket of cavalry mount- 
ed guard behind. A mob of persons preceded by boys carrying 
torches attempted to force their way through the line of soldiers. 
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The officer on duty was remonstratiiig, in the expectation of 
tunuDg them aside, as he had turned other mohs of the same 
kind. While the parley was proceeding, a pistol shot was fired 
firom the Rue Basse^ a soldier was wounded, the line retaliated — 
the dragoons galloped up, making a semi-circle of fire with their 
carbines, and the National put into 'print that fifty-two persons 
fell killed and wounded. With a promptitude that betrayed the 
{dot, sereral tumbnls advanced ; the dying and wounded were 
pat' into than. The gloomy procession adtuieed to the TfcOional 
office : the glad tidings were sped through the markets and fau- 
bourgs, and the Republic was raised in the daark comsfuracy of 
which Lagrange of Lyons was the instrument. 

Th6 people of the faubdurgs of Paf is subsequentily elected tkia 
man tir a seat in the National Ass^tnbly ; a^d Ms first eiuiay k 
to render imposnble, by his support, the humane poropositioa of 
Destntt de Tracy. Yet it would be uftjust t^ this Guy Fawkes, 
to tenfoimd him with ^ vulgar assassin. He 16 a political 
fanatic, as Jacques Clement was. Only he would feel humiliated to 
be pat in the same category ; beciiuse Clement was a Jesuit, and 
he has no belief eacoept in humi^ peifectil»lity after some stfangd 
type, dimly pieti»)ed in the chaos c^ a dis(»derM imi^naticm. 
He was, in this wicked business, the dupe afid tool of others, 
who had neither his fanaticism or hk daring, 8U<^ as it was. 
Whenever M. Lagrange mounted the tribunev an eye accustomed 
to watch the physiognomy of l^e Assembly might perceive an 
air of sadness steal over the right benches. Ptoudh^ exdted 
curiosity) Lerouit impatience, Lagtatige a shudder and a horror. , 
The man has no power of utterance, nor is he do^tttic, or para- 
doxical, or ofibnsive ; but he is associated with great ruin : he 
fired the train that shook aM Einpdpe, tfi&d spread devastation and 
massacre through the principal capittde and pnovinces of the con- 
tinent. He knew not the sum of masbhief he was perpetrating. 
What imagination could cotieeive it, a;ttd the imnd letain its 
sanity. Lagrange has the look of a h^ insane man. At one 
time he may have pasied for handtome. His features are spirit- 
ed and striking, and are set ofi* by an abundance <>£ hair, Uiat 
was once coal-blaek ; but the eternal seowl which sits on the 
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man's visage, and which is rather afiected than natural, his fan- 
tastic attitudes, and foppish dress, comhine to give him the air 
of a stage bravo, hired to stand at the comer of a scene with 
folded arms, looking daggers, and say nothing. To him might 
Macbeth truly address the speech, that " his spirit shone through 
him.'' liike that spiteful, merciless, but great man. Cardinal 
Richelieu, the ultra^revolutionist Lagrange is said to waste 
away his leimire hours in the company of cats. While sitting 
in the Assembly he sueks unceasingly a camphorated quill, and 
varies his attitude ad iwfimUtm. We wish we could find even 
more details about 'diis person ; ht nothing is immaterial con- 
cerning the man, who, on the night of the 23d of February, 
caused the blood to flow in which a humane King, to use a 
phrase ci Chateaubriand, « slipped and fell," and left to Pope, 
Emperor, Kings, and Potentates, to desolate cities, countries, 
and provinces, many a day of shame and misely. He is a lion 
at Socialist banquets, and the recognized organ of the finends of 
the transported insurgmts of June. He has proved unremitting 
in his eflbrts to attain a general amnesty, but when he wrings 
his hand, and weeps, and prays for mercy, the night of the 23d 
February, like " the widow's cuwe," in the energetic language 
of Massingex, <* hangs on his arm." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPAKTE ^EX-BAKON CHAELES DUFIN. 

It was on the 26t1i of September that Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte took his seat in the National Assembly. He had been 
elected by Paris, and by the departments of the Charente and 
Yonne, and such manifestations of popular enthusiasm had every 
where appeared, as to have strengthened the uneasiness and deep- 
ened the distrust with which the heir of the Emperor had been 
viewed by the Republican party. It was resolved, however, to 
treat the Prince with perfect indifierenoe, so &r as indifference 
can be put on by an assembly, for the nonoe-sustained indifference 
by a large popular body being out of the question. When Louifif 
Napoleon entered the saUe he was greeted with no firiendly wet 
come. Quietly, almost timidly, he crept to the seat which was 
held vacant by his old tutor, M. Viellard, whose affectionate 
smile and pressure of the hand were the only demonstrations of 
kindness that had cheered this hitherto unfortunate exile. As 
soon as the President proclaiined that the Citizen Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte was a representative of the people, the new 
reptesentative said, « Je demande la pan^,** Straightway he 
mounted the tribune without a mark of encouragement. His 
self-possession did not forsake him as he proceeded to read from a 
written paper, which, in concise and unaffected language, declared 
that he owed too deep a debt of gratitude to the Republic, which 
had given to him, after thirty-three years of proscription and exile, 
a country and the rights of citizenship, not to devote himself to 
its service. 

Simple and touching as was this appeal, it did not break the 
icy'reserve which had been adopted. The enemies of the Prince 
were in one respect disappointed, and in another most perversely 
gratified. It was expected and hoped that he would have made 
his appearance in the midst of some claptrap or coup de thiatre, 
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some mlBerable parody of his wonderful uncle's manner, that 
would have raised a laugh, fatal to his prestige. He did quite 
the reverse. The compensating gratification was furnished by 
the discovery that the Prince had a German accent, and that he 
was very unlike a Parisian. 

It was perceived that, if he did not affi>rd the handle of an 
absurd entr^ on the political scene, his accent would iiimish an 
exhaustless series of Httle ridicules that would wear him down, 
among a people who, with a readiness for great changes, are the 
greatest conservatives of small habits, of routine, and petty pro- 
prieties, of any nation, rather of any city, on the face of the 
globe. 

There could be no salon convenance with a Grerman brogue. 
The Prince had only to open his mouth, to ofiend the delicacy 
of ears not naturally very musical. The fact that the Prince 
could not speak French was registered that evening by the news- 
papers, and repeated next morning with cordial satisfactioiv. No 
event had caused bo much pleasure, since the limp of the Due 
de Bordeaux. When it was discovered that the royal Pretender 
halted, he was looked upon as civilly dead. 
' A. tongue that could not fluently utter the language of Racine, 
would in vain have pleaded the memory of Napoleon. In order 
to settle forever with the Prince, it became necessary to draw 
him out. It was evident, from his being obliged to commit to 
paper the few sentences that he uttered on his introduction, as 
well as firam his general bearing, that he did not possess a ready 
elocution ; and on this foundation was reared a little battery of 
tormenting insinuations, a discharge from which did eventually 
succeed in stinging Louis Napoleon into an eflbrt at an extempo- 
raneous speech, which proved, as had been expected, a break- 
cTown ; whereupon there was an outburst of joy, and the journals 
duly registered* the exclamations of Flocon, of the big Anthony 
Thouret, and of Clement Thomas, that their minds were at ease 
on the score of a Pretender. 

The Prince declared, with spirit and dignity, that he had once 
for aU answered the calumnious insinuations as to his objects, 
which had been so repeatedly urged and disavowed, and that 
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henceforth he 'would not notice any attacks of the kind. The 
shop windows were filled with caricatures. Paxis had so bog 
dictated to the country, that it was fondly &ncied that the ragn 
of the capital was still sfupreme. Perhapi no man had ever 
been so caricatured before, and lived it down. The Prkoe bore 
this lithographic persecutipA without evinciBg the least irntaticm. 
Was it real superiority, or mere stolidity — had he been tamed 
by imprisonment and exile, and had he su&red too much in 
reality and in fact, to heed such impertinences V Was he too 
really rejoiced to find lumself at home in his own country, to 
allow his happiness to be overshadowed by the petulance of such 
wits ? Did he think it impossible that pictures and squibs could 
destroy the impression of the Arc de trumtphe de VEtoiU, of the 
bronze column in the imperial-looking Place Vendome, of the 
tomb at the Invahdes ? There can be no doubt that the Prince 
felt profound fiiith in his popularity with the people. He knew 
that the day of perfect triumph would come, and that he would 
receive fiill compensation for the distrust of the National Assembly 
and the disdain of his opponents. Whatever destiny may be re- 
served for Louis Napoleon, we now know that hitherto he has 
sufiered too much firom the contemptuous opinion of men. A 
life, that, should his fiiture career prove good or glorious, will be 
regarded as marked by events of the most touching romance, has 
hitherto been, treated as undeserving of respect, or only deserving 
of blame. He was bom in Paris, the 20th April, 1808. His 
father, the King of Holland, was a good, conscientious man, who 
devoted himself to the interests of the people whom he was placed 
over, and, by his virtuous independence, incurred the displeasure 
of the Emperor. His mother, Hortense, was the daughter of 
that Josephine whose memory, despite her failings, will ever be 
regarded by the French with tender and romantic interest. 

Louis Napoleon comes, then, firom the best branch of the Im- 
perial stock — ^no less the heir of his great tincle, than the claim- 
ant of the debt due to his beloved ancestress for her sufferings. 
The birth of Louis Napoleon took place when Napoleon was at 
the height of his power, when the continent was at his feet, and 
when antique, glorious nations were reckoned as mere depart- 
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mmU oi Frgnoe. It was Joiephine herself who stocMl sponsor 
finr the young Frinoe. The baptismal ceremony was perfcffined 
by hJA uncle, Cardinal Fasoh, ai\d Paris hailed the ceremony with 
magnificent &tes. He was seven years old when Hort^ise was 
obligssd to retire fran Paris. The Empire had perished. The 
unlbftunate Princess took up her abode at Augsbuig, where die 
superintended her scm's education, until she was obliged to quit 
Baviuria, fund to seek an asylum in Bwitzerlimd, choosing the 
Canton of Thuxgovia on ihe borders of the Lajce of Constance. 

When of sufficient age to serve, Louis Napoleon entered the 
Swiss army, tit a regimeni of which Dolour, subsequently the 
CoQunander^in^Chief of the federal army against the Sonderbund, 
was cohmel. While yet almost a boy, the Pripoe, with his 
brother, beosame engaged in aqi attempt to revolutioniaBe the 
Roman States, and had the mis£>rtune to witness the death of 
his brcytiier in an affiiir so miserable that it has akeady passed 
into obscurity. He, hinuielf, was saved at Aneona from the 
saareh of the Austrian pdice, by the address of his mother, who 
beddly hid him in the very piilaee of the governor. Having ^been 
refiised a residence in France by the Government of Louis- 
Philip^, the Prince took vefiige in England, from whenee, in 
August, 1631, he returned to Switzerland, and, on his arrival, 
received a deputation firom the Poleis, then making a desperate 
struggle against Russia, who ofiered ta place themselves under 
yi* command. 

His subsequent attempt to get up a military revolt at Stras- 
burg ; his later attempt at a coup de main at Boulogne ; bis 
amst, eondenmaiion, and long imprisonment at Ham, with his 
advfflituious escape, are too fiuniUar to need more than a passing 
allnsioa. 

There are now three circumstances which, connected with the 
lilb and adventures of the Prince, can not f&il to strike observation : 

1st. His deep-rooted conviction in his own destiny. 

2d. The iact that all that is interesting and touching in his 
history, haa been hidden under public acts, whose &ilure has 
given them a half stupid, half ludicrous aspect in the eyes of the 
world; and, 

o* 
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3d. That thia Prince, at whom the wits of Paris were laugh- 
ing, and whom the people of other countries regarded as weak 
and duU, if not positively wicked, possessed a popularity such as 
no living man could boast ; a devotion to his person that was 
not suspected until it blazed out of a sudden in all parts of the 
land : east, west, north, and south, and with an intensity recog- 
nized by all to be irresistible. 

We must endeavor *to examine this matter a little more. 
There were many reascms why the world should have deceived 
itself as to the character and prospects of Louis Napoleon. 
There was a more inmiediate and important pretender in the 
field, should the throne of Louis-Philippe come to be contested ; 
that adversary, in the eyes of all men, was the Ih^e of Bordeaux. 
It was, accordingly, about this young Prince that public interest 
attached itself. 

The sympathies of the sovereigns of the north were with him; 
the feeUngs of the clergy were on his side ; the old fiimilies clung 
to the principle of legitimacy ; and the rural population were 
considerably influenced by the clergy, who, for sake of conveying 
a dear meaning, we must still call th^ aristocracy. Nor did the 
middle and industrious classes turn their attention at all toward 
the Bonapartists. They could not reconcile the name of Bona- 
parte with peace, and ftey could not view with pleasure the 
prospect of general war, which would have deranged their affairs. 
The literary men, although less peaceably disposed, yet never 
could forget or forgive the hard regime under which the press 
lay bound and gagged. The gigantic struggles of the Empire, 
so firuitless of results, left after them a long sense of weariness. 
War could not be made to support itself now, and the budget 
had so swelled, that added taxation to support war, would prove 
excessively onerous. 

To all these reasons must be added moral considerations. All 
nations are brought closer together, and by mutual intercourse 
have rubbed off many prejudices. They feel that there is cruelty 
in treading down the fruits of the husbandmen, in sacking towns, 
and giving over civilized people and gentle and innocent families' 
homes to the licentiousness of armies. Such were some of the 
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general considerationa which helped to throw the heir of Napo- 
leon into the shade. His two eiObrts to seize the crown rested 
evidently on the army, and, had either succeeded, the army 
would, it was not irrationally conceived, be taught to feel like 
Pretorians ; to regard the young Cassar as the puppet they had 
set up, and having set up might pull down. There would have 
been an end of discipline and no security from this emperor- 
making-army but by employing it in war. The success of Louis 
Napoleon at Strasburg or at Boulogne would, hence, have led 
to war as'the least of two evils — ^for war would have been a less 
evil than military anarchy. 

The trial of Louis Napoleon by the Chamber of Peers in 
1840, for the attempt at Boulogne, served to sink him utterly. 
His Grerman accent, his difficulty of speech, and as a consequence 
his somewhat confused manner, were regarded as signs of weak- 
ness of mind. The tame Eagle had given an irremediable air 
of folly to the Boulogne expedition. The tame manner of the 
hero on the great stage of a state trial, when flippant audacity 
would have been better than ill-guarded silence, or still more 
awkward replies, betraying a want of presence of mind — ^this 
tame^bearing manner, giving no hold to admiration, and on which 
sympathy fell deadened, put an end to any interest that might 
have been felt in the hero's fate. He might have lain forever 
in the fortress of Ham, as forgotten as a victim consigned to an 
otMiette in times of feudal oppression. He escaped, and, as a 
matter of course, sought the hospitable shores of England ; and 
while in London launched into the gay world of fashion, con- 
founded in the crowd of frivolous votaries of pleasure. 

The Monarchy is withdrawn, and the Republic set up in its 
place. Louis Napoleon is free to visit his native land ; but in a 
moment of revolutionary chaos, where any thing may be expected 
and no party need despair, the Prince was regarded still as a 
mere adventurer, who came to try his luck. 

The Provisional Grovemment evinced uneasiness at the pres- 
ence of the Bonapartes, and the Prince withdrew ; but the few-days 
or hours of his obscure stay in the capital must have been filled 
with deep emotions pregnaat with great hope. 
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How powerfully must not his earliest impressions, those the 
most ine^aceable, the impressions of childhood, have returned 
upon him ? The child who, at seven years of age, is treated as 
the heir to a crown, will he all his life a king in feeUng ; take 
such a child, and let his youth and manhood he hufieted horn 
shore to shore, an exile and an adventurer, matdng desperate at- 
tempts .to recover what he de^ns his birthright ; failing.^— then 
tried, then impriscmed, then an exile «gain, taking the last plunge 
of despair, which is dissipation, until sobered by the advent of a 
hope arising from events which have shaken the world. Place 
him again on the ground of his childhood : let us imagine him 
before the palace of the Tuileries, resplendent with the glories 
of the Empire, and novt only saved after the vilest profanation 
from being destroyed by drunken and debauched revelters, by 
having had scrawled upon its walk, "Hotel des Invalides du 
travail;" in other words, asylum for superannuated paupers; 
while it is in the mean time a hospital for those who were 
wounded on the 24th of February. From the garden side he 
would see attired in long gray coats, and wearing white night- 
caps, the gallant burners and sufibcators of the poof Municipal 
Guards of the Chdteau d'Eau, enjoying those terraces which 
were ever the delight of his mother and grandmother. Stand- 
ing in the whirl of such ruin, in presence of a monument that 
remained erect through so many changes and revolutions, like an ' 
enduring rock, testifying of stability and order, and to him doubly 
so, for order was the law of Napoleon's mind; can we be sur- 
prised if the vows that he made were in favor of the restoration 
of society ? The wild voice of the revolution might howl in his 
ears that the name of Boni^rte had no power or authority in 
a time of doctrinal discovery ; but that piince could not take 
one step without encountering a monument, so expressive of 
Napoleon, and so mrich eclipsing or absorbing all other monu- 
ments, as to make the great mistress of contin^ital cities look 
to have been molded by his hand and stamped by his genius. 
I)ven at Notre Dame, which is to old Paris what the Madeleine 
is to the n^w, the visitor's dreams of old times are disturbed by 
fM. invitation to see, what ? The robe« which Napoleon wore 
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aa. the day of his coronation. And the man who sonawed and 
sufieredftaw all thif as no other man coold see it ; his faith grew 
strong, and with the preseience that had its source in profound 
feelings, he felt that the name which drew France out of . revo- 
lutionary chaos might, again achieTe the same glory, but com- 
bined with the goodness that animated the heart of Louis, King 
of Holland. The psjBsibn of love with which not only the dis- 
tant provinces but the capital itself hailed the new condition of 
liouis Napoleon, when he at length determined on waiving deli- 
cate scrujriles and taking his seat in the Assembly, seemed to 
have con&unded all parties. The Monarchists thought it pru- 
dent not to attempt to stem the popular will ; and it speaks well 
for the object of an ovation, the like of which had never been 
witnessed, in numbers and intensity, that he did not §as a mo- 
ment lose his head, and that being the only man not taken by 
surprise, he advanced steadily along the patii which he had evi- 
dently long marked out in his own mind. The writings of Louis 
Napoleon had been brought into notice some time after the rev- 
olution, and they did him good service in this way, that they 
showed him to be a man who understood the spirit of his own 
time. The qui9a|ions to which he applied his mind while a pris- 
oner at Ham, referred to the two great wants of French society. 
The first, the combination of authority in the govemoient with 
social equality ; and secondly, the extinction of pauperism, which 
has become the less endurable on account of that deep-seated 
spirit of equality, which, irremovable as a sentiment, will oblige 
all society to conform itself in some way to the overruling feel- 
ing. The strength of Socialism lies here. 

The fi)Uowing reflections on pai:^risra were published by the 
Prince, ten years ago : — 

«< The reign (^ caste is finished : there is no way of govern- 
ing except through the masses : while government must be 
according to their will, it becomes the more necessary tiiat they 
he so disciplined, that they may be directed and enlightened as 
to their true interests. Grovemment can no longer be carried on 
by force and violence ; the people must be led toward something 
better, through appeals to their reason and their hearts. But as 
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the masses require to be taught and made moral, and as author- 
ity requires on its side to be kept within bounds, and to be itself 
enlightened upcm the interests of the greatest number, two move- 
ments become, as of necessity, of equal force : action of power 
on the mass, and the reaction of the mass on power. ^ But these 
two influences ckn only act without clashing by means of inter- 
mediaries, which possess at once the confidence of those whom 
they represent, and of those who govern. These intermediaries 
vnll have the confidence of the former so soon as they shall be 
fireely elected by them, and of the latter when they shall fill an 
important place in society ; for it may be said with truth, in gen- 
eral, that man is what the function which he fills obliges him to be." 

There can not surely be a higher appreciation of moral dig- 
nity than in these passages. Education is pointed at as of ab- 
solute necessity ; with education, firee choice of representatives, 
and at the same time authority and dignity in the governing 
powers, but of moral acquirement. The following passages 
from the Prince's '*Id6es NapaUonienneSy'* pubhshed a yeaar 
later, evince even in a stronger light the character of his mind 
and the nature of his studies :— 

<'When there is no longer public spirit, nor religion, nor 
political faith, some one, at least, of these three things must be 
created anew before liberty can be <K)nsidered possible. When 
successive changes of the Constitutioi^ have shaken the respect 
due to the law,* the influence of law must be revived before lib- 
erty can become possible. When ancient manners have been 
destroyed by a social revolution, new manners must be formed 
in accordance with the new principles before liberty can be pos- 
sible. When government, whatever be its form, has neither 
force nor prestige, and there exists no order either in the admin- 
istration or in the state, fresh prestige must be created and order 
re-established before liberty can be possible. When in a country 
where there is no longer an aristocracy and no other organized 
body but the army, it becomes necessary to re-constitute civil 
order, based upon a precise and regular organization, before lib- 
erty can be possible." 

It is a proof how much adventitious circumstances, more thaa 
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abstract merit, afiect society, that sentiments like these were 
allowed to pass unheeded, because they emanated from an advent- 
urer, supposed to be ruined, and whose success would have con- 
founded parties. Had the Duke of Bordeaux published such 
opinions, they woiild have been received* with an adulation as 
much beyond their real merit, as the neglect that attended them 
was unworthy of the independence that ought to characterize 
thinking people. Why Louis Napoleon should be no orator is 
explained by the aidomatic character of his writings ; a frequent 
sententiousness is the fruit of reflection and thought, and the tri- 
bune is not the place fox the utterance of phrases which presume 
much previous study, to which the hearers have not been gradu- 
ally conducted while charmed and interested on the way. It 
would be too much to say that the works of the Prince display 
extraordinary literary merit. Perhaps so much the better. When 
there is genius, at least so it is with Frenchmen, in these our 
days, there is often a love of paradox, a desire for extravagance, 
and, uncon^iously it may be, a distortion of views. A governor 
of genius might, in times where so many things have to be fixed 
in their proper places, and set right, be tempted into adventures 
that might cost tears and blood. What is wanted is a man of 
solid judgment, good principles, good heart, a clear and cultivated 
understanding. Do not these extracts reveal such qualities ? 
By the light of subsequent events, as it generally happens, we 
see more clearly, qualities which before we could not discern for 
ourselves. 

The moment of the arrival of Louis Napoleon was well calcu- 
lated to enable him to form an opinion of the powers of leading 
men. He took his seat in the midat of the debate upon the most 
important question, whether the^Parliament should be composed 
of one or two Chambers. It was on this question, and in support 
of two Assemblies that Odilon Barrot delivered perhaps the best 
speech he ever made in his life. It was quite an oratorical tri- 
umph, as sound in matter as it was eflective in manner. It was 
this speech that in all probability suggested the fit man to be 
first Minister of the Republic, as soon as it should be regularly , 
constituted by the election of the President. It happened, how- 
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ever, that it was tha Ex-Barmi Chailai Dnpiii wkb BBBUined die 
debate, vhich was an adjaunied one, oa this qifeetioa, and 
eurioiuly enough, his views were in direet oppositioan ti» those of 
his more celebrated brodi». As Dupin the elder is a lawyer, 
so Charles Dupin is the ineamation of figurcft^-^^.very ealouiat- 
ing maehiike. The &itish House of Commons eould not furnish 
a more exdusive dealer in anthmetio. The two sides of a ques- 
tion axe to him the two ades ot an account ; his aif uments a 
nmning debtor and creditor, his ooBolusions a balance dieet. 
The science of statistiss is most Taluabla, and statistics employed 
as an element in the consideration of a question, give accuracy 
and Qtnsngth to general arguments. But then can be no doubt 
Ihat an exelnsive reliance on figures is too mui^ the fashion of 
the day, and that parliamentary debates have been lowered and 
vulgarized, by the haggling and peddling tone, the fighting ov& 
accounts, recently brought into fitshion by the study, if study it 
be, of blue books. Dullness has discovered a way by whiidi it 
may look profimnd, and men of compreheasivo intellects, appre* 
bensive of appearing rhetorical and ill-infimned, fed obliged to 
follow in the track of this dullness. Burke, the fnost brilliant, as 
well as the most solid of statesmen, he who possessed the ore 
with its luster and its standard value, eiQpbyed statistics most 
copiously, but in due Hiboxdination to great prinoiides, whose 
truth and working may ever be tested by details, but not sup- 
planted by them. Charles Dupin looks ihfi character of his 
mind and habits of thinking. He is tall and lean, of cold eye 
and bilious oomplexion, yet choleric as a dogmatist. The wonder 
in the present instance was, not that he should have brought his 
figures to bear against his brother's law, but that his brother 
should have tak^i up a position that astounded his firiend Lord 
Brougham. The truth would ajqpear to be, that only some men^ 
like Odilon Barrot and Duvergier de Hauranne were swayed by 
considerations of a constitutional duiracter, otfaeis were moved by 
views which were independent of the constitutional question at 
issue. Charles Dupin seeing that society had been saved by the 
promptitude with which the Assembly in June invested one man 
with the executive pow^, and enabled him to provide measures 
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that a day's delay might have rendered valueless, voted for a 
single Chamber. So completely had authority been broken down 
by the destruction of royalty, that it appeared well to him that 
such authority as had been spared, should be concentrated some- 
where. A battle had been fought and won, but the campaign 
might be renewed at any time ; Socialism had been " scotched, 
not killed.'' Its attack would depend for success on its sudden- 
ness^ and on surprise. The means of defense ought to be simple 
and ready. It might be dangerous to have to reconcile two 
houses at such a moment, when by the artful tactics of party, 
seeds of division might previously have been sown, between them. 
Both might chance to be bidding against each other fer popu- 
larity. Their mutual distrust, or their straggle for influence, 
might paralyze the action of both. The army might not know 
firom what side it should take its orders. Dissension between 
the legislative powers might create wavering in the National 
Guard ; one party would abne see its way clearly, be unhamp- 
ered by scraples, unchecked by hesitations, and that party the 
enemy of society. It was therefore on special grounds, not with- 
out weight, that Charles Dupin sided with the genuine Demo- 
crats, to whom he was all his life opposed, and voted for a single 
Assembly. There were some, who, on the contrary, maintained 
the one Chamber, in the expectation that it would become a long 
Parliament, or Convention ; yet this party has, according to an 
acute writer, M. de Barante, made a mistake, and for this in- 
genious reason, that by allowing a senate to be made they would 
have removed all, or ^e greater number of the pohtical celebrities 
of the day, firom the lower to the upper House, and the new men, 
who had not yet acquired influence, would not be blazed down 
as they of late have been, by the distinguished senators of the 
monarchy. The truth of the observation has already been 
proved, for we have had occasion to notice more than once, and 
to dwell upon the fact, that as soon as the efiervescence attend- 
ing the early meetings of the Assembly had subsided, we saw the 
old familiar names regain their ascendency, and the obscure 
aspirants to parUamentary. fame shrink back, awed by their own 
sense of infirmity. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

FELDC PTAT AND THE M0T7NTAIN. 

It was, as we have seen, by allies connected together by dif- 
ferent motives, that the resolution of limiting the Parliament to 
one Assembly was carried. The e^ct of this resolution was 
greatly to enhance the position of the President of the Republic ; 
for, instead of becoming a moderator and arbitrator in the State, 
he would now stand on the same footing as the Assembly itself 
— elected, like it, by universal suffrage, and entitled, it might be, 
to draw inferences as to his own rights, of a dubious oharact^. 
He would have a right to say that he was chosen to do the will 
of the people, and to refer to popular opinion as his authority 
rather than to the Assembly. There would be even this difier- 
ence in his favor, that, while the Assembly was composed of 
individuals, each of whom only represented a particular locality 
beyond which he might not be known, the President would be 
known to all the people, and chosen by all the people. If the 
unique expression of the nation's will was to be sought for any 
where, it would surely be in the person chosen by the universal 
voice. The resolution not to have a senate amounted virtually 
to a denial of the constitutional principle of checks and balances, 
and to the confounding of legislation and execution, which expe- 
rience had proved ought, to be kept separate. 

The extreme left, called the Mountain, having led more mode- 
rate republicans into the rejection of a senate, conceived that they 
had created a basis for the rejection of a President, and it was 
fairly enough argued that the consequence of the former ought to 
be the conferring upon the single Assembly the whole power of 
the State. As the Assembly was not to be balanced by a senate, 
why should it be balanced by a President ? Why should two 
rival powers be placed face to face ? The end might be, that 
the President, taking advantage of some popular delusion or ex- 
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orbitant popularity, would some day or other have Hmself 
declared Presideut for Hfe, King, or Emperor. It was, there- 
fore, contended that the strict logical result of a determination to 
have hut one Assembly should be, that the President should de- 
rive his authority from this Assembly itself, in order that it might 
control him, and hold him by a responsibiHty &om which universal 
Bufirage would, in a considerable degree, relieve him. It was fur- 
ther suggested that, in choosing his ministers, a President elected 
by the universal suJffirage of the nation would feel independent, 
not only of the Assembly, but of ministers themselves. He 
might say that, being personally responsible — ^for the maxim that 
a King can do no wrong did not cover him — ^he could not feel 
bound to follow the advice of ministers, although imposed by a 
majority of the Assembly. Suppose it should happen that the 
Assembly had ceased to represent the feelings of the people on 
some vital question, and that its term of three years was running 
to a close, why, the next Assembly might impeach him ; for his 
responsibility held him bound to the nation, and not to one par- 
ticular Parliament more than another. He might, therefore, at 
any time, reject the advice of ministers, and stand out against 
the majority, pleading his personal responsibility — ^His belief in 
the general opinion — awhile, at the same time, the appeal to that 
belief might lead to a demonstration fatal to the popular body, 
because less popular than the chief of the State. 

All dangers and inconveniences would be removed, it was said, ' 
by making the sole Assembly a really uaique power. The de- 
parture from checks and balances in the powers of the State 
justified the line of argument taken by the Mountain, while i^ 
exposed the inconsistencies into which their opponents had allowed 
themselves to be drawn by a departure from principle. 

But if the one side feared a President, the other feared an Assem- 
bly which would concentrate all powers, legislative and executive, 
in its own hands ; such an Assembly wouM soon become a Conven- 
tion, and that was precisely what the Moimtain wanted to efiect. 
If the apprehensions of what a President might become were 
quickened by the presen.ce of a Louis Bonaparte, his presence 
was viewed with at least equal satisfaction by those of all parties, 
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other than the Repablican, who were glad to see a penon appear 
on the stage who might, by the prestige of his name, ^ave them 
from that greatest of all dangets-— an unohedced, mieontrolled, 
democratic body, animated with reeoUectiona of the first great 
revolution, and ready to imitate its worst acts. 

The organ of the Mountain on this occasion was Felix Pyat, 
a man who, like all the conspicuous membezs of his par^, was 
full of paradox. Pyat is a dramatie writer, who does not halt 
midway, like Victor Hugo, bat goes the whole length of the prin- 
ciple from which he takes his line ci departure. He would 
despise, as. so much tiick, the diluting a heap of vice with some 
impossibly isolated yirtue. . All society is rotten in his eyes. It 
must be pulled down utterly, that the dregs may rise to the 
top. He is the most somber of misanthropista^-^the mqst acrid 
of cynics — ^the fiercest of demagogues. Hugo degrades royalty 
by bin pictures, and would uphold it^-^^ebases aristocracy, and 
yet would maintain it-r-he describes the objects of his worship, 
and finds in his own desecration fiirther motives for reverence. 
It is only aether form of pride-^<< Behold what he may do 
with impunity.'' There is no such egotism as this in Pyat 
He is thinking altogether of his work, and that is destruction. 
A little before the Revolution, Pyat employed the theater, as 
Saj&d and 8ue had employed ^efeuiUeton, as a means c^ irritat- 
ing the poor against the rich. His « Ghifibnier de Paris*' was to 
most persons a repulsion ; to some an attractive drama. 

The sojourner in Paris is well acquainted with the aiq[»earance 
of the wret^ed Chifibnier, as he sallies forth at night, a lantern 
in one hand, a short stick with a hook at the end in the other, a 
basket strapped to his back, and his little wiry-haired dog, help- 
ing him in his seiurch for rags, bones, shreds, and patches. The 
dwelling of the Chiffonier, in the remote and filthy Rue Moufie- 
tard, is miserable in the extreme. His room is the storehouse of 
his diggings in the dust and ashes of an exhaustless California. 
Pyat takes &r his hero the Chifionier in all his hideous squallid- 
ness, fills him with all virtues, and, by way of contrast, presents 
some characters taken from the titled and wealthy classes, whose 
lives are stained with the fiiulest crimes. No one will attempt 
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to say that a Chifibnier is not deserving of all sympathy— or that 
there is any creature of the family of man who ought to be held 
irrevocably doomed to misery ; but that which is oondemnable is 
this way of showing ofi' assumed virtues by assumed vices ; as 
if the virtues were the property of o^e class and the vices of 
another. 

The moral intended to be drawn from a story in which the 
poor are painted all good, which they fure not, and the ndb. all 
bad, which they are not either^^^^that moral is neutralized by the 
predetermined bad fkith of the author. He writes not to ^ame 
and subdue obduracy in high places, or to soften and elevate the 
sufiering, but to in£lune aad irritate passion, to whet vengeance, 
and to hound on to crime. ThiB repulsive work had been pro^ 
ceded by a play of his, in which the mest daring liberty was 
taken with a piece of funiliar history, fi>r sake of indulging 
the mind in i1» propensity to paradox. Pyat chose Diogenes for 
his hero, and the &med Aspasia for his heroine, Animated by 
vdiitii or cafffice, the filuwinating dame, in all the luster of her 
charms and dress, and attended by an illustrioas train of ad- 
mdrers, pays a visit to the tub of the cynio, at the ranme&t when he 
is more than oirdinarily ungracious, and she iiekUB in love with him. 

And yet M; Pyat is far £rotn presenting in his elim perscm that 
1»8te §ia iligg whkh strike his inUigination to agreeably. He 
wears a long beard it is truo^ but it is etoefialiy attended to. 
His head seems at least to b^ under the oonstant care of the 
ooifieur. Nor is his mxtmet in the tribune unattractive. His 
countenance id striking and intdligent-^-^ eyes aire lustrous and 
fine, with a aomewbat gloomy expresaonv His speeches have 
aomstimes thrown the Ass^tnbly into a feter <yf indignatbn, by 
the savageneas of his attaokl on the bourgeoisie'; yet he not un- 
frequently extracts a lau^ by the bitter pung^key of his well* 
prepared, weU^pohidiedi and well-£nuhed aaritheais. A Ilevolu* 
tiosist, Red Repu^ldiGal^ Sdcialisti Communist, soowling at 
palaces, and hiM^ of the haunta of misery, he is still but a 
lit$&r(aewr. Above all and before all, being aati artist, he would 
overthrow society with a view to art. The conflagration would 
firat be jqade 6v aak# of the piatwe, fuid thenn^-^radia oviaerofis. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

M. DUFAURE— COUNT MOLE-— MARSHAL BUGEAUD. 

EoiTR months had nearly elapsed since the Insurrection of 
June, and the tranquillity which the countiy owed to the seveie 
and firm, yet withal mild government of Greineral Cavaignac, 
was considered to be so well secured as to justify the removal of 
the state of siege. The head of the government determined at 
the same time to strengthen his hands by calling to his counsels 
two or three emin^it statesmen, who, although they might have 
served under the Monarchy, yet bore such' character for probity 
and independence, as to disavow the jealousies of the strictly 
Republican party ; while they would luring with them the sup- 
port of their numerous firiends, softened and satisfied as these 
would be by such deference to their feelings. 

It was not an easy matter for Greneral Cavaignac to manage 
the necessary negotiations. He was himself the recognized 
head of the Republicans. He was the brother of Grodfirey 
Cavaignac— the son of a Conventionalist who had been an 
agent of the Committee of Public Safety — ^he had been cradled 
in respect and love fi)r the men of the Revolution. He had, on 
the other hand, fought vidth and crushed a Socialist rebellion. 
He was, therefore, compromised forever with the Ultra-Revolu- 
tionary party. Bat he was still surrounded by men who were 
most obnoxious to all sections of Conservatives, and he was 
reputed, although with little probability of justice, to lean for 
advice on persons whose principles were considered to be loose. 
In a word, it was thought that should the question arise between a 
restoration of the Monarchy and a Red Republic, he would accept 
the latter with all its dangers ; or, as some would say, with all 
its horrors. A late circumstance had occurred to justify these 
assertions. It was discovered that Commissioners had actually 
been appointed, taken firom fiome of the most ardent Republicans, 
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with the mission to preach up Republicanism through the pro- 
vinces, whose languid acceptance of a sort of government for 
which they had no taste, began to inspire uneasiness. The 
name Conmiissioner, after the example set by Ledru-RoUin's 
emissaries, was enough to cause a ferment. It was a name in- 
dicative of corruption and intimidation coarsely exercised — of 
magistrates summarily dismissed — and the money of bankers im- 
pounded at the bidding of some sans culotte proconsul. 

Three months of the most ooncihatory conduct on the part of 
General Cavaignac had nearly been neutralized by this discovery. 
A question was raised in the Assembly, and although the explan- 
ation was ofiered that the so-called Commssioners were amicable 
volunteer agents going forth On a mission of conciHation, a deeply 
injurious impression remained. So far as he himself was per- 
sonally concerned, Cavaignac could successiully stand upon his 
pre-eminent services to the cause of society, of order, and of 
civilization ; but he could not remove the distrust with which 
his enUJwrage was regarded. Negotiations, however, were re- 
newed with the Parliamentary Club of the Hue de Poictiers, 
which was governed by M. Thiers chiefly, and afterward 
mainly influenced, in accordance with that gentleman, by Count 
M0I6, Marshal Bugeaud, and other distinguished members of 
the old Conservative party. The object of this Club was to 
assemble all such representatives as were desirous of preserving 
society from the new doctrines, which, having already penetrated 
the masses in towns, were tempting ambitious men to take ad- 
vantage of the occasion that they might become popular leaders. 
Hence it was that in this dub were found not only Monarchists 
and Bonarpaxtists, but moderate Repubhcans. There was thus 
no inconsistency in General Cavaignac, who had saved' society 
by the sword, seeking the support of a Club which professed to 
maintain what he had saved. Furthermore, this distinguished 
man had resolved, that so long as he held what he looked upon 
as a provisional trust until the Constitution should pass, and a 
regular Government be founded, he would regard himself as the 
organ of the Assembly, considered with reference to the majority. 
V In the Assembly there were three parties, the moderate Re- 
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publicans, of which he was the head ; ^e Red Republioans, 
under Ledrn-RoUin, from whom he had broken ; and that form- 
idable coalitian of old parliamentary membera, generally called 
the Rue de Poiotiera Club. No one of theie parties ooold, by 
itself^ carry any measure. The Red Republicaiis hated Cavaig- 
nao, because they were obliged to do bo» or to afieet hatred, oat 
of obedience to the Clubs. To them he could not look. The 
Moderate Repubheans were divided, out of jeakusy toward the 
man who had supplanted the EzecntiTe Commissbners of Govem- 
ment ; but those who had, like Glunier Pages, Pagnerre, St. Hil- 
aire, and even Lamartine, been set aside to make room for the 
gallant General, did not, on that account, coalesce with the 
Mountain, as the Ultra-Republicans were called. CaTaignaus 
owed his position to the toleration df the Rue de Poieti^rs Club. 
Being aware that such was the case, he naturally desired to col- 
tivate an open and avowed union as the more respectable and 
honest, rather than this covnrt support, which was so little agree- 
able to his pride. At length M. Dufaure and M. Vivien con- 
sented to enter the cabinet, and their adhesicm was inaugurated 
by a measure that virtually put an end to martial-law. Two 
more honorable men could hardly have been found, and yet their 
nomination was so ill takm that some Republican members 
resigned offices they hdd, and the newsp ap ers raised the ery of 
reaction. M. Du&ure at once became the presiding spirit of 
Cavaignao's Administration. To the Republic he vowed the 
firmest allegiance, and to his chie£— 4he most perfect eipression of 
Republicanism, in its best fonn^— he became personally attached. 
If M. Dufaure was sincere, in such an acceptance of the great 
change that had been made as amounted to conversion, such a fiust 
would have been calculated to produce important results, not only^ 
as regarded the stability of the Republic, but in the guarantee 
a^rded by such a man tiiat moderation and probity would, hence> 
forth, be its animating |»ineiples. He would, at the same time» 
have done General Cavaignac the personal service of {^edging the 
security of his own unimpeachable reputation to the country that 
there was no foundation £>t those floating suapieions about his 
Red Republican leaninga, that the pnidenfiB,\fitmDes^ and good 
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flense of his public conduct had fail^ to remoTe. The most 
obvious eonsideratiotts, derived firon^ evidence of good intentions, 
fiiil of efiect upon excited political parties. 

The presence of M. Dufaure only served to calm the mind of 
Conservatives, and of the orderly part of the community, pending 
the interval which was to elapse until the great question of the 
Presidency should be decided. He caused an alleviation of party 
warfJBure vrithout altering party determinations. It had always 
been the fiite of this gentleman to stand either alone, or only to 
sway a small party of friends. Upright and conscientious, he 
always was ; but it was never an easy question to settle whether 
his iuibitual isolation arose from fastidious honesty or mere mo- 
iDfieness. He never could be called doctnn^e, centre gauche, 
or gaiiche, or droit; nor did he ever fluctuate between them. 
Always he preserved his personality. Where he did take, he 
took strongly. For Coimt M0I6 he^felt respect and esteem, 
which the latter reciprocated. With M. Passy he identifled 
himself But it wa!s new and strange for this cold, reserved 
man to evince that ardor of devotion which he manifested toward 
Greneral Cavaignac. Publicly did he declare, that in all his 
great and manifold experience of public men, he never found one 
who so completely satisfied his opinion. 

There is something unique in the air and manner as in the 
eloquence of M. Dufaure. Cold, awkward, puritanical in look, 
as he ascends the tribune, he would seem the least fitted of men 
to sway a mixed French assembly, and yet, of all who were in 
the habit of addressing the house he was the most efiective. Not 
that he was an orator in the sense in which Berryer, Thiers, 
Liamartine, or Barrot are orators, but because he was the best ef 
every-day debaters. Without wasting one word in the way of 
exordium, he went dirdctly to the question, and dull must the 
hearers have been to whom the sul^t, afler an exposure by M. 
Dufaure, did not become as clear -as light. He was ever received 
with welcome, for seldom did he mount the tribune except for 
the purpose of extricating the matter in debate firom what would 
appear inextricable confusion. Sober of gesture, and yet warm 
as those are warm who are anxious to make clear important 

P 
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trttths, he poured ibrth a Btream of lucid Unguagft tmiy lefreslt^ 
ing to the mind. In reply, Dufaure is unrivaled, for, witkiat 
wandering from the point, without wasting a word on extrsmeDUS 
matter, except to throw it out of his way, he goes right to the 
heart of the question, and, clearing it from sophistry, holds it up 
like a radiant gem to the eyes of his delighted auditory. 

Such a man, without being entitled to take first rank among 
sta^sm^:! or orators, and yet rejecting subordinate positions, 
fillied, howcTer, a post which no other man but himself ooidd 
fill with the same effect. Without being witty or spiritud, he 
sometimes almost became so by his ready clearness. An example 
may suffice. While he was one day speaking, smne rude mem* 
her of the Mountain interrupted him with the continued growl 
of eontre rSvolutwnnaire. M, Dufaure stopped, and, with pun- 
gent logic, apostrophized the interrupter. " Well, I wonder that 
a gentleman who is more^ntelHgent than I am does not comjHe- 
head that he who is counter revolutionary is revolutionary.'* 
The fineness of the retort told on his quick-witted audience, and 
be was allowed to proceed withoyt farther interruption. If ws 
have at aU succeeded in conveying an idea of this distingux^ed 
gentleman's characteristics, the reader will understand that su(^ 
a man by temperament is Republican. As one of the RepubK- 
oans of the Gironde, his mind may, probably, be imbued with 
reoollections of the famous Girondist v party. Had he lived at 
the time of the Revolution, his place would, undoubtedly, havs 
been among them. He is fitted lor equality rather than domin- 
ation. His mind has not the expansive range, nor his feelings 
the breadth, nor his passions the strength necessary to give 
aeocndeney over men. Nor would he submit to the ascendmiey 
oi others, for no blaze of eloquence, or attractiveness of manner, 
eould blind or d^nde such a man to the real character of the 
inbjects brought within the scope of his exahiination. Over liim, 
theie could be, ther^re, no mastery. 

This man, able to enlighten and convince, but not to overrule, 
and vepelling at once, by mind and temperament, all attempted 
domination, is by nature a Republican. His thorough devotion 
to Cavaignac may be explained not only by the perfect straight- 
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&rward&es8 and clear^iieftdediiesa of the Befpublican 8oldi«r, but 
by a readineas to submit to experienced counsel) which made 
Dufaure his guide and friend. Such a man would nerer have 
coQ^ired against the Monarch ; indeed, the Crown was ever 
anxious to obtain his honest services, and there was no cabinet, 
however powerfully composed, but would have derived increased 
influence ikoni his support. When in office, he was accused of 
yielding too much to a royal master who was singularly gifted 
with th^ power o^ bending all men, coming within his reach, to 
his purposes. An honest and severe mind may yet give way 
occasionally where there is an amiability of nature, and Dnfaure 
has, under his reserved and ahnost repelling exterior, a fond of 
kindliness. 

A few days after the cabiiiet had been modified by the intro* 
duction of M. Dufiiure and of M. Vivien, a man 6i great emi- 
nence appeared for the £rst tkne at the tribane>-— Count M0I6. 
The return of this veteran statesman for Bordeaux, followed iii 
a little while by that of Marshal Bugeaud for La Charente, 
produced a profound effect on all parties. In most of the late 
single elections the Bepublicans had received warnings enough 
that the^country had recovered from its surprise. Within dooxa 
the ei^ct was not less sensible. Thiers, Dupin, and other states- 
men had had to win their way to attention. M0I6 had not as- 
suredly served the Monarchy with less zeal-— -his name was not 
less odious to the revolutionary party^— yet by the 26th October 
bad this party so shrunk back, and the old men of eminence so 
gained in ascendency, that M. M0I6 was spared the annoyance 
to which so many of his friends had been subjected ; and it was 
amidst expressions of respect, mingled with oongratalation, that 
'he rose to speak for the first time in the National Assembly. 
The question which induced him to break silence was somewhat 
nice* It was whether the election of 1^ President of the As- 
sembly should be fixed fiir the 10th December. The EepubHc- 
ans would have preferred an adjournment for a year, under pre- 
text of having the organic laws, as they were called, because 
they were supposed to be indicated by the Constitution, all "passed 
before the final eooutitaBnt act should take place, that of ap- 
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pointing the exeeutive head of the Republic. Men must for 
piopriety sake appear to be guided by principle, while they are 
in leality swayed by notions which it is held decent to keep in 
the background. The Republicans desired the postponement, 
not for the sake of the organic laws, but because they feared 
Louis Napoleon. They hoped by maintaining the provisional 
state of things for a year or so — in other words, by keeping 
Cavaignac, an undoubted Republican, in power, one with all 
the necessary qualities fer making a republic respectable — that 
the new institutions would take root in the affections of the 
country, that the prestige surrounding the name of Louis Napo- 
leon Would be dissipated, and that the President would be Cav- 
aignac himself. Curiously enough M. Md6 made his first, in- 
deed only speech, in fiivor of the republican view, and more 
curiously still, the man most interested in its. adoption, nam^y. 
General Cavaignac, opposed the postponement, insisted <mi an 
immediate election, and by his personal weight and influence 
efiectuaUy marred the intentions of his own friend, and of some 
of his opponents. The argument adduced by M. M0I6 for post- 
ponement, and by General Cavaignac against delay, took like 
ground. Both contended that until a provisional state could be 
put an end to, and a government regularly and finally consti- 
tuted, the public mind could not recover tranquil assurance. 
The organic laws having been declared to form the essential 
complement of the Constitution, M. M0I6 would have it that 
there would stUl be a provisional state of things, notwithstand- 
ing the election of President, attended with this anomaly, that 
there would be on the one side an omnipotent constituent asaem* 
bly which had abdicated a portion of its power, with, on the 
other side, a disarmed executive power, waiting for a future 
assembly to confer its full rights. The consequence of this mu- 
tually undefined and unsettled power must be misunderstanding 
and collision. General Cavaignac would not, however, consent 
to remain in an equivocal position. He was determined that, 
cost what it might, the country should be allowed as soon u 
possible the rightful exercise of the privilege with which it wai 
endowed by the C<Histitiitioa. If we' must look for motives be- 
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yond the ostensible arguments advanced, we would be inelined 
to suspect that the friends of the dethroned dynasty voted with 
the .Republicans from the same fear, that of the risijig star of 
Louis Napoleon, only that their fear took a different direction. 
The Republicans saw in the heir of the Emperor a new empire, 
and the Royalists an intrusive dynasty. A great many were 
swayed, too, by the assurance that a prolongation of the govern* 
ment of Cavaignac was an assurance of protection. No party 
except the Bonapartists could have had any motive in urging on 
an election of President ; but against all parties Cavaignac stood 
out, and as much by his personal influence as by the fear that, 
if defeated, he would resign, and leave the Assembly exceedingly 
embairassed fer a. successor, he carried the resolution for an early 
election. His 'friends, however, introduced a resolution which 
they expected would enable them to determine the election ac- 
oording to their wishes. It was resolved that unless one candi- 
date should have at least two millions of votes, and a clear half 
of all who polled, the choice ishould fall on the Assembly itself 
How the calculation failed, we already know ; but to return to 
M. M0I6. He must have -felt that he was in a strange place. 
He who had in his young days written a political essay of such 
arbitrary flavor as to have attracted the notice of Napoleon, who 
conferred office upon him-— he who, under Louis-Philippe, leant 
to an alliance with Russia, and conciliated the favor of the 
Northern Courts — ^there he was now an active member of a 
constituent assembly. An empire and two monarchies were but 
as shadowy recollections, and the present a shadowy chaos. Yet 
-with the weight of past recollections and present cares, and with 
the load of seventy-two years, Count M0I6 is the youngest-look- 
ing man of his age in the world. In person he is small and 
dapper, and he dresses hke a youth hardly out of his teens. His 
hair is not yet quite gray, but his face is grave and thoughtful. 
The ferm is long, and the lower part protrudes, and gives an ex- 
pression of raillery, in which the ex-minister sometimes fondly 
indulges. His eye is dark, bright, and intellectual. Take him alto- 
g^ether, he looks the fastidious courtier, at once pliant and disdain* 
lal, but, however open to critipism, an unmistakable gentleman. 
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The unfluenoe of Count MM over the Chamher of Peers unu 
fapreme, and his influence at the Tuileries not leou When in 
power it took the united strength of a ooaiition of parties to 
shake him £rom his seat. The handle against him was the re» 
oall of the Freneh troops fjfom Anoona» beSoie the liberties of 
Italy were seeared. Onoe deprived of power, the ooaiition 
broke up ; Guizot parted company with Banot, and Thiers and 
Guizot fell back on their mutual suspicions azid smoldering ri- 
valry. The firiendft of M. M0I6 used to say, and perhaps believe, 
that with his fall went the consistency and solidity of the ccm- 
servative party. One ^ministry came in amidst the stormy perils 
of an ^eute, to be wrecked upon an imprndoit demand for a 
royal dotation, of which they disapproved. Another ministry 
was con&unded by the earlier treaty of July, 1840, which 
placed France in a state of isolation, and led to the ruin- 
ous armaments and fortifications, that so fatally deranged her 
finances. At length the monarchy itself slipped through the 
fingers of the foremost of Mol6's opponents in the great coali- 
tion, while under his eyes was Odikn Barrot, floundenng in the 
snare into which he had fallen. ' M. Mq16 may comfort himself 
by saying, only for that unprinci{ded coalition all this might not 
have happened-— or he may say, that had he been in power he 
might not have been able to resist the seductive manners and 
great ^dll of the greatest sufierer of them all. What may be 
his fiiture views can only be matter of surmisa-^but there he 
was, the most active and busy man in the Assembly, and it may 
be suspected that he was so in order to gratify the pretailing 
motive of his whole life*— the restoration and consolidation of 
order. He did not abandon ease £>r the constant labor of not 
only attending the Assembly, but the harder toils of parliament- 
ary committees, and parliamentary clubs, negotiations with this 
party and that leader — and all for the mere sake of political 
vanity. Before the Monarchy fell, it had been for some time 
notorious that Count M0I6 and M. Thiers were on the best 
terms, and several times it had been rumored that they were 
both about to take office together. So formidable a combination 
may have had the un£>rtunate efiect of disturbing the equanim- 
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ity o£ riyak m office, and of induciiig too mueh subMrrieaoy to 
ft mastov who was w«U skilled ia playing oS the paasioiui of men 
against eaoh other. A visit of M. M0I6 to oourt-»a weU*at- 
teiided rec^ptiozi of the statesman's 8alon<— -a day passed by the 
British Embassador at Champlatreux^— a smart speeoh in the. 
Chamber of Peers^ would, any one of them, give rise to specu- 
lations in the pditical world, such aa only a political star of the 
first magnitude ezeites. 

Lot us tiow divert our eye from a man against whom there 
was once a fatal coalitioii of all parties, toward one in whoso 
favor there has been aa enduring combination— one, indeed, so 
rare as to present a ph«v>menon in its way. Marshal Bugeaud 
is the spoiled child of fortune. He is gieat in spite of himself; 
Bay, he is great in consequence of acts that woidd, taken singly, 
have overwhelmed another man with unpopularity. The Legit* 
imists identified him with the imprisonment of the Duchess of 
Berry, at Blaye. The Republicans connected him with some 
■evere repression of troubles, and thought of the terrible sang 
/raid with whieh he appeared in the Chamber before Dulolig, 
whom he had shot in a duel, had been laid in. his grave. The 
army reproached him with his treaty of Tafha, made with Abd-el 
Kader, by which the subtle Emir was enabled to gain time, re* 
oaruit his strength, and lead the best generals of France a ten 
years* chase. No government could insure his obedience, and 
even toward the Court he was unruly. He planned and ordered 
the inoonceivable iniquity of the suf&cation of a tribe, men, wom- 
en, children, with horses and cattle, in the caverns of the Dahra. 
When finally recalled, he, contrary to orders, and to the express 
wishes of his Government, marched an army into the mountains 
of Kabylia, where dwelt a mercantile trading communityr-^ke 
all such disposed to avoid war— *and then he wantonly, and with- 
out political necessity, or serious object, burned, wasted, and rav- 
aged the district. Yet this man, the torment of Marshal Soult, 
the restive ^rvant of the Court, the plague of every Grovemmeut, 
a grotesque and comical pamphleteer, has throughout all changes, 
ibund himself the petted, flattered, pampered idol of all parties. 
For his government of a province, in which he never fought a 
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battle, he was created a Marshal of Fra&ce ; for a battle on the 
borders of Morocco, with wild, irregular Moorish horsemen, who 
could not approach infantry in sqaa^es, he was made a Duke. 
By the Court his eccentricities were forgiven, becauji^ he was 
the selected sword of an expected Regency. He was called upon 
at the twelfth hour to fulfill the implied engagement, and per- 
haps he would have fuliilled it had he been allowed. The Pro- 
visional Government had hardly been installed, when Marshal 
Bugeaud ofiered it his adhesion. Within half a year, we behold 
him a member of the National Assembly, courted jmd campH-^ 
mented by the right benches, the champion of the middle classes; 
and he is now under the Republic, Commander-in-Chief of the 
titular army of the Alps. Marching &om town to town, pro- 
claiming himself the shield of society— allowing it to be reascm- 
ably suspected that he would desire above all things to find a 
Milan in the fiiubourgs of the Metropolis. 

The Legitimists have forgiven him Blaye ; the Orleanists lus 
hasty allegiance to the Republic ; none think, for nd one ever 
did think, of reproaching him with the Dahra massacre, and his 
making a Palatinate of Kabylia. The strange favor bestowed 
on such a man, was not honorable to the Monarchy. It does not 
now speak well for the moral feelings of parties. The Marshal 
never, it is true, could be accused of subserviency ; on the con- 
trary, he was remarkable for a rude, independent audacity. 
Would he have acted so, did he not know that he was wanted ? 
He understood that service would be expected from him, such as 
he was capable of fulfilling with terrible fidelity. Backed by 
Court favor, of the steadfastness of which he had no reason to 
doubt, he cared little for the orders of superiors, and by his as- 
sumed independence gratified his vanity. That which is sur- 
prising is, that this man should be above all the hero of the mid- 
dle classes. The National Guard have unbounded confidence in 
him. He is to those guardians of society menaced by the Social- 
ist, that which he was to the Court menaced by the Repubhcana. 
He speaks much, and writes much, professes to be ^ agricultur- 
ist, as well as a warrior. He is a William Cobbett in his farm, 
a Duke of Alba in the field. Full of external bonhommie, bat 
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with a heart of steel. In person he is large and coarse, yet his 
silver hair and ruddy complexion please the eye, and in some 
degree explain his personal attractiveness. No rban with the 
same homely good look, ever executed hardier acts. Blaye was 
a more ohjectionable duty than St. Helena, and the erudite pages 
of Sismondi have to be searched for a pendant to the D^a. 

p* 
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CHAPTER XL. 

piiomitloation of the constitution general cavaiowac — 

el£:ction for first president of the republic. 

On the evening of the 4 th November the cannon of the In- 
valids startled the citizens of Paris. After a moment of panic, 
it was understood that there wasTio insurrection, and the guns 
which recalled the gloomy impressions of June, were now pealing 
a welcome to the Constitution, which had been passed by a ma- 
jority of 739 to 30. 

Afler the motion of the grave M. Dufaure, it had furthermore 
been decreed that the Constitution should be inaugurated by a 
fete in the Place de la Concorde, and Sunday, the 12th, was 
fixed for the ceremonial. The day proved most unpropitious ; 
the very perfection of November weather ; atmosphere sad and 
heavy ; rain, mingled with snow-flakes, melting as they fell ; 
nor did popular enthusiasm make up for the depressing efiects of 
the elements. The people showed indiflerence. There was no 
spontaneous procession, or delegation, or illumination. The cere- 
mony passed according to the official programme, and there was 
an end of it. Inferences enough were drawn from this manifesta- 
tion of popular apathy, the most moderate of which was that the 
Revolution had produced disappointment. 

The candidates for the Presidency of the Republic were now 
fairly in the field. A little time showed that there were only 
two who could dispute the great prize — General Cavaignac and 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. The first had all the claims desir- 
able from proved personal merit and eminent services afforded to 
his country. The other bore a great name ; and, if he had com- 
mitted great faults, he had paid the atonement of great sufierings, 
which he had patiently borne and ennobled by study. 

Within the five months that General Cavaignac governed 
France he had given pioofs of every qualification necessary to 
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the head of a popularly ruled state but one — eloquence, in the 
highest sense of the word. The jealousy and enmity of a clique 
broke out in the nick of time» and afibrded him the opportunity 
of making a great speech. It reached the ears of Greneral Cav* 
aignac that some members of the Government, which had been 
cashiered by the Assembly in June, the second day of the Insur- 
rection, were preparing a sort of literary infernal machine which 
would blow his reputation to pieces. The chief agent in the 
plot was M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire, a gentleman who enjc^ed 
some reputation as one of the professors at the Sorbonne. M. 
St Hilaire had prepared a history of the Insurrection, the olject 
of which was to show, partly through insinuation and pextly 
through direct charges, that the insurrection had been owing, in 
the first instance, to the willful neglect of precaution on the part 
of the Minister of War, namely, Cavaignac, and that its protrac- 
tion with the consequent sacrifices of life, might be attributed tQ 
his military incapacity. 

General Cavaignac determined that the charges prepared 
against him, notoriously by members of the Assembly, should be 
openly preferred in the Assembly, and Professor St. Hilaire had 
the honor of reviving the Greek custom of reading his history in, 
public, but alas ! he won no crown, gained no applause, and 
carried ofi* no prize. 

The charges as recapitulated by the accused General himself 
wore ; That he had neglected the orders given him to have a 
aafiB.cient nmnbe^ of troops in Paris ; that he had not followed 
the instructions addressed to him in writing the night preceding 
the insunrection, and which, if executed, would have prevented 
the outbreak. That his general system of defense was ddeotive^ 
that he had no artillery at hand, and could only procure it witl^ 
^eat difficulty firom Yincennes ; and that, in fact, the leading 
motive of his conduct was to bring about that which actually 
took place, in respect to himself, his elevation to the dictatorship. 

The history which has already been given in the course of this 
work of that terrible insurrection, precludes the necessity of going 
tbJTough the details of the General's celebrated defense. In gen- 
eral tenns, it may be said that he i^pyed that he had assembled 
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in the neighborhood of Paris the troops ordered by the Executive 
Commissioner of Government ; that he never disobeyed any 
-order ; that his plan of defense had been arranged beforehand, 
with the concurrence of two of the ablest generals of the day ; 
while as to his manoBuvres to have himself made dictator, he dis- 
proved the charge completely. 

What we have to do here is to note the effect produced by 
this speech. It was immense. Hitherto the qualities attributed 
to Cavaignac were good sense and good intentions. He had 
come before the world an almost unknown man. He had never 
held a chief command in Algeria before February ; but as Colonel 
and then Brigadier Cavaignac, he had been esteemed as a highly 
meritorious officer. He was a man who never sought to push 
himself into notice or to attract attention to his acts. He drew 
up a report once of an afiair in which he had been severely 
wounded, without mentioning his wound. Appointed Governor 
of Algeria by the Provisional Government, he set at once about 
his duties, and it was remarked that the first paper which he 
issued on his appointment was of a singularly superior kiirf. 
Called home to .take the post of Minister of War, he applied him- 
self to the duties of his department as if he had no other object 
to attend to. He sought* not to attract attention to himself by 
speeches, and he dreamed not of intrigues. When, to his clear 
judgment, a battle was impending, he prepared to meet it ; when 
it came, he mounted his horse and inspected the barricades with 
that concentrated intensity of purpose which would not allow 
him to ward off the balls flying about his head. 

Elevated to the head of the government, he applied himself to 
the study of foreign affairs, and having satisfied his mind that 
peace was for the interests of France, he determined that n^ 
earthly consideration should induce him to entangle the country 
in a war, so long as her honor was not affected. Taking tlw 
lead in every debate, he never said a word more than was essen- 
tial for the purpose of making known the views of government. 
Nor would he have spoken at all if he did not deem it to be his 
duty to acciept, frankly, the burthen that had been placed on his 
shoulders. Regarding situations exactly as they were, he recog* 
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nized that pending the propodtion of the Constitixtion his goyem- 
meat was only provisimml ; that the ABsemhly was master, and 
that he should, as in duty hound, execute the wishes of the As* 
semhly so long as he held its confidence. 

When the Red Repuhlic was refuted, he parted company with 
Red Republicans ; and when Conservative principles were shown 
• to be those of the parliament and of the country, he opened places 
in his Cabinet to Conservative members; and all this he did 
without the sacrifice of the great principle of RepubHcan govern- 
ment. 

It is told of him that when once asked by his superior if he 
would draw his sword against Republicans, he answered no, and 
resigned. His superior esteemed him so much that he made him 
withdraw his resignation. 

As a statesman, he acted on the same principle. The As- 
sooably commanded his obedience so long as he oould obey with 
honor. For the Repnbhe he would fight to the death: such 
was Cavaignac, such his singleness of view and purpose : never 
seeking to do more than the necessities of the moment required, 
and then performing his immediate duty with masterly power 
and entire self-devotion. 

Challenged at length to make a defense of his general conduct 
-—he set about his task, as an advocate would have done, and 
delivered such a speech as the most eloquent speaker at the bar 
could not probably have surpassed. The gracefulness of his 
delivery was not less remarkaUe than the method of his arrange- 
ment. His readiness and repartee were not less lively and spark- 
ling than the clearness of his statement and the cogency of his 
argument. The whole was set ofiT with a high-bred courtesy, 
that savored of the court more than the camp, while delicate 
irony stood in the place of invective. 

The election of General Cavaignac to the Presidency of the 
Republic was by his partisans deemed secure. The incarnate 
expression of the Republic had arisen. The man had been found 
whom no situation had taken by surprise ; and as all situations 
had been met. and filled with perfect abihty, the measure of such 
a man's capacity could not even yet be said to have been reached. 
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New triftlfl wwe Wore the RepabUe, and there wu the man. 
who, holding a true atraightforward courae, and taking things aa 
he found them, eould yet adapt himself to an encounter with any 
difficulty with marveloug plasticity. The eloquoit oration threw 
back a blaze on previous acts ; nor was it a manifestation of 
power artfully ooncealed until the critical moment, for sake of a 
dazzUng surprise : so reasoned his fii^uUi, and so thought just- 
men, who tried to spell the design of Proyidenee in allowing 
great and perplexing changes. 

For a moment parties opposed to the Republic seemed con- 
founded ; but they quickly rallied, and> with the perverse sophistry 
of party, next drew reasoui from the versatile talent of the naan 
fbr renewed efibrts against him. It was whispered that, until 
the moment when he was stung into putting forth his powen, 
he had cunningly vailed them ; hia modesty, reserve, and pro- 
fessions in &vor of order, although professions authenticated by 
acts, were merely put on until his enemies, deceived by an ap- 
pearance of limited ability, and the timid, entrapped by the hqpe 
of protection through hit firm probity, and the cmistitutioiuat, 
attracted by his appar^dt readiness to lean on the moderate for 
advice, should combine to place him at the head of the Sta t e. 
and then away would fly the mask— ^own would go the legal 
crutches, and out would fly the sword beneath the banner of the 
Red Republic. '' There is more in that man than we know," 
became the watch-word of party. Besides those who eonacien- 
tiously appr^ended that a moderate Repubho was not possible, 
there were others who did not desire to see a Republic, even if 
moderate, consolidated. In the eyes of such persons the virtues 
of Cavaignao told against him. 

If any man could consolidate a RepuUic in France^ he was 
that man. In look — ^in manner-— in conduct, he was the bmu 
ideal of the Republican ; not of the sans eulotte school, but the 
patrician Republican of Rome. At the prime of life-«-tall, well- 
formed, and dignified ; with the proud head of a Coriolanua, and 
the sensibility of the stoical Brutus^ His quickness to feel sus- 
picion or slight, explains why he shunned oeciMdons for display. 
This characteristic quality exi^ns, too, his tenure of ofiioe in 
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timeB so diffieult ; for ikis Jieaduieas to resign power secured power 
ia ly hands ; aud it furthermore explains why he is not now 
President of the Republic ; for the unwillingness to be supposed 
desirous of postponing the election that he might cling as long as 
possible to place, precipitated the victory oi his rival. Thus, 
brave, proud, sensitive, dignified, able, and unostentatious ; full 
of republican zeal, and yet anxious for the maintenance of all 
social rights, as consecrated by the sentiments, habits, religion, 
and laws of society; a moral and military disciplinarian; it 
would seem as if Providence had sent the right man at the right 
time to the French people, and they rejected him. Rejecting, 
they revered and esteemed him ; wherefore, there can be but one 
answer, '< they did not want the Republic.'' 

A few days previous to the election, a circumstance of an un- 
fortunate description occurred, of which the enemies of G-eneral 
Cavaignac were enabled to take advantage. Among the many 
strange acts of the Provisional Government was the preparation 
of a pension list for sufiering political offenden. The strange- 
ness was not in the principle of such a measure, but in the 
dassification of worthy sufierers. The family of Fieschi were 
set down for pensions. The relations of Lecomte,,who fired a 
blunderbuss into the char-orbanCy where were seated the family 
of Louia-Philippe ; these relations of the regicide had their claims 
acknowledged, although Lecomte had not even the palliative in 
republican eyes, of fanaticism ; for his sole motive was revenge, 
because he had been dismissed from his situation of wood-ranger. 
In fine, a pack of villains were placed on this pension list, whose 
names figured by the side of some other names of character. 

The report of the Provisional Grovemment was probably for- 
gotten. It passed into the hands of M . Senard, when that gen- 
tlenum became Minister of the Interior, who, simply looking at 
the* decree, without, it is charitably to be presumed, examining 
the appended lists, presented it to General Cavaignac for signa- 
ture. The decree thus signed lay by until M. Dufaure became 
minister ; and . M. Bufaure, without undoing the parcel, sent it 
to some committee, and there the discovery was made. The 
«gnaturo of Greneral Cavaignac was held to make him answer- 
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able for intentions of which he was completely ignorant. Ad- 
mitting this, it waa yet with some reason said, " Behold npab- 
lican morality/' and the Republic, in its abstract character, was 
stained with the exposure. Events which occurred at Rome a 
little previously, were not without influence upon the election for 
presidency. 

Th^ Prime Minister of the Pope, Count Rossi, was assaasinated 
on the fifteenth of November, at the moment he was entering 
the chamber of Representatives. Very terrible and disgraceful 
scenes followed. The Pope's secretary, a Cardinal, had been 
killed ; and the Pope himself was in danger. As soon as in- 
formation of these events reached the French Government, Gen- 
eral Cavaignac promptly resolved to ofier the assistance of France 
to the head of the Catholic Church ; a special envoy was at once 
dispatched to his Holiness, and a brigade of troops ordered to 
embark- for Civita Vecchia. In the mean time the Pope had 
taken refuge in the kingdom of Naples, and the profiered aid 
became unnecessary. Count de Montalambert, the organ of the 
Catholic body, pubhcly thanked General Cavaignac in the As- 
sembly, and then canvassed against him. The man was respect- 
ed ; but the Republic incurred firesh odium for the excesses of 
Roman demagogueism. With Cavaignac the cause of Republi- 
canism was identified, and he who struck down demagogueism 
with his sword, paid the penalties of its extravagance under all 
forms, and in no matter what country. 

The election day arrived. The weather was of extraordinaiy 
fineness and beauty for the season; the animal spirits of the 
people rose cheerfully. The name of Napoleon proved a eharm 
lor the peasantry, who marched to the polling places with out- 
spread banners. In the leading towns Cavaignac was well sup- 
ported ; but the farmers and peasantry voted eft masse for the 
heir of the Emperor. It was calculated that it would take a 
fortnight, at least, to examine the votes ; but the result was not 
doubtfiil firom the first hour. Conjectures of an injurious chaxao- 
ter to the head of the State were hazarded by people who did 
not know the man ; but an opportunity was soon afibrded for 
demonstrating their unworthiness. Greneral Cavaignac was be- 
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sieged with entreaties, under every possible form, to grant an 
amnesty to the prisoners who were paying the penalty of their 
crimes against society in June. Prayers were addressed to him 
in priyate-;— no means calculated to excite his pride, to pique his 
vanity, to tempt his love of popularity, to open prospects of a 
new party leadership, were withheld ; euch entreaties failing, 
motions were made in the Assembly, and had ]ie consented to act 
merely a passive part, the amnesty had been voted. He resolved 
to resign his authority in all its plenitude to his successor, and 
even to afibrd him the advantages of an act of grace, should 
policy Warrant its performance. « 

On the evening of the 20th of December, an unusual piove- 
ment was observed in Paris^ Troops, appearing in all directions, 
were seen converging to one point — ^the Na^onal Assembly. 
The Place de -la Concorde, the quays, the avenues to the Assem- 
bly, bristled with bayonets, and were animated by cavalry. It 
had be^n resolved upon suddenly to proclaim the President of the 
Republic, without waiting until all the votes had been counted. 
The reason assigned for this step was, to defeat by anticipation 
the suspected designs of a party, to carry Louis Napoleon from 
the Assembly to the Tuileiies, and there abrogate the oath 4o 
the Republic, by proclaiming him Emperor. Within the As- 
sembly there was no less surprise than without. The public in 
the galleries were amazed and delighted, when an uninteresting 
discussion about the printing of the debates was interrupted, to 
allow of a ceremonial being performed, destined to become a page 
in history. On the invitation of the President of the Assembly, 
M. Waldeck Rousseau ascended the tribune, and read the report 
of the Committee, stating that, so far as their inquiries ^ad pro- 
ceeded, it appeared that 7,327,345 had been ascertained, and 
were divided as follows : — 

The Citizen Louis Napoleon Bonaparte obtained . . 5,434,226 

The Citizen Cavaignao 1,448,107 

The Citizen Ledru-RoUin 370,119 

The Citizen Raspail . 36,920 

The Citizen Lamartine 17,910 

General Cavaignac rose, and without preface, handed in the 
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xwagnatioii of ministon, adding amply, '< I oome also to lesiga 
into the hands of the Anemhly the power with which it was 
good enough to invest me. The Assembly will ccMnpreheod, 
mnch- better than I can express, the sentim^ts of gratitude that 
its confidence and kindness have inefiaoeably engraved on my 
memory." A burst of enthusiastic plaudits accompanied the gal- 
lant General to hin seat The successful candidate was then 
proclaimed President of the Republic, and after a short address, 
delivered with fervor an address conceived in the most unos- 
tentatious language, and breathing of peace and concord, Louis 
Napoleon descended from the tribune and walked to the place 
where sat his honored rival, whose hand he respectfully took and 
pressed amidst renewed applause. The Assembly needed no fresh 
proof of the magnanimity of Cavaignac ; but the behavior of 
Louis Napoleon, at this, the &n\ hour of his trial, produced a 
most fiivorable impression, and tended Jo r^fQK>ve many preju- 
dices. In a few minutes after, the President of the Republic 
left the Assembly, in company with his Prima Minister, Odilon 
BaiTot. 
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9ntST CABINET UIVSEK LOtnS NAPOLEON— -M. SE MALETILLE, HIS 

8UCCE8SFDX DEBUT, AND DOIEDIATE KETnUBMSJIT— OHANGES 

M. PASST. 

The compomtion of the- Cabinet appeared the next day in the 
Momtcur. In old times it would have he&a called a coalition 
ministry ; at present it was entitled a conciliation one. Odilon 
Barrot took the comparatively subordinate post of Minister of 
Justice. His so doing was not without significance. The mag- 
istracy had been disorganiased, the administration of justice had 
been lax ; the Prime Minister, in placing himself at the head of 
the law, implied that his first business would be to set the dis- 
jointed framework of society aright. The Foreign Afiiairs were 
intrusted to M. Dreuyn de I'Huys, a gentleman who had proved 
the independence of his spirit by opposing a former administra- 
tion, and forfeiting in consequence the direction of the commercial 
department of the Foreign Office. His demeanor was in accord- 
ance with his character, being that of a frank, courageous, intel- 
ligent man. The War Department was assigned to General 
Ruilhiere, who under the monarchy was reckoned a Conservative. 
To the mild and humane de Tracy was given the Marine. M. 
L^n de Maleville and M. L^n Faucher took, the first the Min- 
istry of the Interior, the latter the Department of Public Works. 
M. fiixio, a Republican de la veille, was made Minister of Com- 
merce. M. de Falloux, Minister of Public Instruction and Re- 
ligion ; and to M. Passy was confided that most important post, 
the Minister of Finance. 

One of the first acts of the Cabinet marked in a way not to be 
mistaken its determination to deal vigorously with factions, should 
they renew their armed attempts against society. General Chan- 
gamier, already C<»nmaBder-in-Chief of the National Guard of 
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Paris, was appointed commander of the first military division, 
embracing the garrison of Paris. 'This was an immense concen- 
tration of power in the hands of one man. Many objections 
were urged against it, but they were overborne by the considera- 
tion that such unity of action in the hands of so able and intelli- 
gent a general, would enable him to provide so rapidly against 
factious manoeuvres, that they would be paralyzed at once. The 
first trial of strength between the Cabinet and the Opposition was 
on this subject : — The day after Christmas, M. Ledru-!Rollin 
vigorously attacked the Government for an appointment which he 
argued, book in hand, to be illegal and unconstitutional. Odilon 
Barrot, hampered by his scrupulous respect for law, made so qual- 
ified a defense as to encourage his adversary to come a second 
time to the charge ; but the latter was now to encounter a new 
antagonist. M. L6on de Maleville had not, until he was appoint- 
ed minister, taken any part in public discussion, although in the 
o]d Chamber of Deputies he had signalized himself by his easy 
wit and lively elocution. 

A few friends of M. Thiers seemed to have entered into some 
compact, either not to hazard the rudeness to which th^ chief 
had exposed himself, or by silence to mark their disdain. By the 
side of de Maleville sat the philosophic Charles de B/emusat, a 
mute but watchful observer, keeping as clear from intrigues as 
he did from the tribune. Remusat would not take office ; Male- 
ville did ; and his first appearance, coming after the leader of 
the Mountain, was watched with curiosity. The two men bore 
a certain resemblance to each other — so much so, that, on the 
breaking out of the June insurrection, and at a moment when 
the National Guards were incensed against Ledru-Rollin, ivboni 
they suspected of treason, de Maleville had been set upon by a 
group of this civic corps, he having been mistaken for the burly 
member of the Executive Commission. 

Alike as the two men were in size and appearance, de Male- 
ville had the advantage of possessing an ample fund of happy 
turns of expression, which used to be so characteristically French, 
and which is every day becoming more rare« Few of the beet 
leading men are able to seascm their discourse with wit— JLedra- 
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Kollin not at all. When de Maleville opened a new and unac- 
Qustomed fire of pungent pleasantries upon his violent yet solemn 
adversary^ and raised a roar of laughter which pursued him up 
the Mountain, the discomfiture was so evident, that the battle 
was already won. "I am happy," began de MaleviUe, « to hear 
the Minister of the Interior of the Provisional Grovemment evince 
such scruples on the score of legality." 

The recollection of the outrageous violations of law achieved 
by Ledru-Bollin, contrasted with the two speeches he had last 
delivered, when put so neatly before the Assembly, told very 
happily. " I am yet more pleased to find how little taste he has 
for unlimited powers." The Commissaries of Ledru-Rollin, armed 
« with unlimited powers," being thus brought to mind, caused the 
satirical laughter to be renewed ; and when with a courteous but 
humorous bow the minister congratulated his adversary on his im* 
proved constitutional manners, the Assembly backed the sarcasm 
with its applause. 

The Cabinet had started ofiT well. A match was found for the 
afiected successor of Danton. The lion's skin had been torn off 
his shoulders. He was but a sham Danton, and his roarings 
thenceforward would have only brought back the *' comitryman 
with his cudgel." To the surprise and concern of the public, it 
was learned that on the day after his triumph, M. de Maleville 
had thrown up office, in consequence of a personal dispute with 
the President of the Republic about the surrender of some records, 
which the latter deemed injurious to his feelings, but which the 
former did not feel himself authorized to surrender. With M. de 
Maleville, the representative of the Republican party in the Cabr 
inet, M. Bixio, withdrew. M. Faucher was raised to the Min- 
istry of the Interior, M. Lacrosse took M. Faucher's portfolio of 
Public Works, and M. Bufifet succeeded M. Bixio. The effect 
of this change was not agreeable to the public. 

There were but two men of commanding reputation in the 
Cabinet, Odilon Barrot and Hippolyte Passy. The others were 
certainly able ahd honorable men ; but their merits remained to 
be proved. They had not even made distingmshed figures in 
Parliament, much less held the teins of Government. It was 
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known too, indeed it could not be unknown, that tlie President of the 
RepuUic, who had taken the personal friends of Mol6 and Thiers, 
and at their instigation and advice, would have much more will- 
ingly accepted the service of the chieft than ihe subordinates ; 
and a feeling of conuniseration sprung up for this well-intentioned 
ruler, who would have surrounded himself, and did, so fur as 
opportunity afforded, surround himself with the most eminent 
political guides, taken firom all sections of constitutional Conserv- 
atism. 

The credit of Odilon Barot b^gan to rise the. more that his 
frankness and courage contrasted with the reserve manifested by 
others. Another blow awaited the new administration-— and it 
was to come from the Chambers. The Minister of Finance had 
to grapple with enormous difficulties, owing to the embarrassed 
state of the Exchequer ; and yet he had hardly entered on his 
functions when a successful proposition to abandon a great portion 
of the lucrative salt tax, came to derange his calculations and 
perplex his plans for bringing the finances into an orderly state. 
Happily for the country, M. Passy remained steadfast to his post ; 
but it became manifest to ministers that they could not hope to 
carry out any general scheme of policy in so unfriendly an as- 
sembly. 

At this conjuncture the Republicans tendered their homage to . 
the Preradent, but he remained steadfast to his advisers, with hon- 
orable fidelity ; and by the straightforwardness of his conduct, 
went far to put an end to those suspicions of intrigue with which 
it was taken for granted the hotel of the Presidency must be filled. 
It was not only that the Constituent could not be reckcmed upon, 
but it was known that the President and his Ministers were not 
quite agreed as to their relative position. The Ministers were 
imbued with the old Constitutional doctrine of sole Ministerial 
responsibility, while the Presid^it f^t that the responsibility 
placed on his own shoulders, threw him into a position vridely 
differing from that of a king, who can do no wrong. Both, 
however, appeared to resolve, that until a new Assembly should 
be got together, the consideration of all great questions should, so 
far as it was possible, be placed in abeyance. 
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Le^ us direct our observatioa a little to M. pMiy. He had 
served in office ander the Monarchy, with M. Dufiiure, and such 
*wa8 the dose political connactkm that sprang tip between these 
two gentlemen, that the name of one could not be mentioned 
without that of the other suggesting itself; like qualities of mind 
and manners are not essential to close friendship, although the 
broad basis of a common principle may be. If M. Dufaure be 
cold and reserved, M. Fassy is fresh and frank — a fine, bald- 
headed, personalis gentleman. There is much difierence, too, in 
the mental accomplishments and eloquence of each. M. Dufaure 
is singularly lucid, but confined. M. Fassy possesses, on the 
other hand, that great power of generalization, which is the fruit 
of ample reading with inward digestion, habitual reflection, and 
constant habit of exposition. No one can say more in a few 
words. Within a speech of less than half an hour, he would 
give a financial statement to the Opposition, that if not unan- 
swerable, few could answer. Yet this matter of finance is not 
his special pursuit, for Fassy is a philosophic statesman. His 
little brochure on the inequalities of wealth, written as a correct- 
ive of those false and extravagant notions put forward by the 
Communists, contains, within some fifty pages, more pregnant 
matter, easily portable to the memory of the plain, inquiring 
mind, than could readily be found within the same space in any 
modem work. On this account it is much more useful than the 
difiuse and elaborate essay of Thiers, and reminds the reader of 
some of those celebrated essays, so terse, thoughtful, and weighty, 
which were furnished by the French writers of the seventeenth 
century. Thiers can not generalize. He can analyze and deal 
with details, until he arrives at his conclusion as the result of the 
whole, instead of enabling the mind to measure the extent of a 
wide question by the light of a great principle or pregnant sug- 
gestion. Thiers is among political writers, that which Balzac is 
among novelists, whose descriptions have been compared to an 
auctioneer's inventory. Passy gives you the elixir, but spares 
you the details of the process. It is curious, that of the two 
great friends, Dufaure became the mainstay of General Cavaignac, 
and Passy the great bond of the first cabinet of Louis Napoleon. 
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Had he resigned, upon hiB defeat on the salt tax, the Ministry 
should have broken up, Although he resolved to present no 
financial measures until there should be a new Chamber, yet 
his name and his presence served to revive public confidence in a 
remarkable degree. Such is the value of character, such the 
advantage of reputatimi. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

MOVEMENT ASAIENST THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY ^PROPOSITION FOR 

DISSOLUTION— PDSRRE BONAPARTE HEADS THE OPPOSITION— r-HIS 

EXTRAORDINARY DEMEANOR RESOLUTION OF ODILON BARROT 

STORMY DEBATE ^PARTY INTRIGUES ^VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 

REPUBLIC ^mPBACHMENT CWP MINISTERS— --PARIS THREATENED 

WITH ANOTHER REVOLUTION ASSEMBLY AT LENGTH RESOLVES 

ITS DISSOLUTION GENERAL CAVAIGNAG -AND GENERAL CHAN-' 

OARNIBR. 

As a consequence of the dispositions thp^t bfiid been made evi- 
dent by the election of Lonis Napoleon Bonaparte, a cry arose 
£:>r the dissolution of the National Constituent A^i^oaibly. It 
was urged that the Assembly elected under the immediate inftvi- 
ence of a revolution against which the cou^itry had now appear- 
ed to enter its protest, was in 4uty bound to retire beforie such a 
manifestation of the popular will. It had besides accomplished 
its ndssion. The Constitution being made, the Constituent lost 
its titl^ ; nor could it by an effort of its own put itself in har- 
mony with the wishes of the cQ^try or with the head of the 
Btate, now the recognized expression of those wishes. The Presi- 
dent, by his selection of a min^try from the Conservative ranks, 
bad himself shown in what light he regarded his own nomina- 
tion. The country, by the movement which was beginning 
against the Assembly, whose first acts were in hostiHty to his 
Cabinet, proved, on the other hand, that the President was not 
jooistaken. To have resisted such a movement would have been 
dangerous. Had the Constituent persisted in opposing the will 
of the country, the end of the Republic might have been antici- 
pated. However loudly parties may talk, and whatever airs of 
dignity they may assume, they instinctively seize the true char- 
acter of their position. The Constituent knew that to stand 
out against the country would be to make an Emperor. The 

Q 
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question then resolved itself into the most decent manner of 
dying. 

An obscure individual, whose name had not been heard of 
before, was induced " to rush in where leaders feared to tread,*' 
and to hazard the delicate proposition. M. Ra^au moved that 
the Assembly should at once settle the day of dissolution. The 
12th January was fixed for taking the motion into consideration. 
In the mean time parties out of doors were considerably excited. 
The Republicans were ^nous, for they dreaded an election. 
Petitions for and against dissolution were hawked about for sig- 
nature. Those in favour of dissolution outnumbered by far the 
others ; but the Republicans gained, as they conceived, a great 
advantage in the person of Pierre Bonaparte. When the mo- 
tion was announced from the chair, M. Beseze, a Legitimist, 
supported the affirmative in a temperate, argumentative speech, 
gracefully delivered; and it was to him that Pierre Bonaparte 
rose to reply. Pierre is the brother of the Prince of Canino, 
one of the leaders of the Roman demagogues ; and Pierre aspired 
to similar rank in Paris. The man is of violent temper, of 
which he gave a proof once by inflicting a wound with a knife 
on a person with whom he had a quarrel. He is not only vio- 
lent, but in dress and appearance extremely vulgar. He usually 
wears a cutaway green coat, with brass buttons, and looks like a 
horse dealer. His broad face bears no resemblance to the Bona- 
parte family ; but viewed in profile, the shape of the head is like 
that of his more elegant cousin, the son of Jerome. Pitching his 
voice to a shout, he declaimed against the audacity of anti-rev- 
olutionary factions, which dared to prejudge the decision of the 
Assembly as to the period of its glorious mission. He protested 
that such a question ought not to have been allowed to be 
raised, and he denounced what he called the impious crusade 
that had been preached against the Assembly. " It is time," 
he said, " to impose silence on those rebels in open if e volt. 
"Whatever decree the Assembly would choose to adopt, it should 
be religiously respected, under pain of being declared traitors to 
their country. Such decree would,'* he affirmed, " be respected in 
the name of the democratic Republic and of the sovereign peo- 
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pie." This speech, which the aspiring brother of Canino read, 
was pronounced with a dull vehemence which partook rather of 
an unintelligent turbulence than of impassioned conviction, but it 
derived a certain degree of importance from the man's position. 
The Mountain ft was in a frenzy of delight ; the right benches 
looked astounded. Perhaps they marveled at the happy dis- 
pensation of Providence that Pierre was not the bom heir. 

The debate had proceeded for some time, when at length 
Odilon Barrot rose to state the views of the Government. He 
said that however confident the Assembly might fed in its own 
strength, it was his profound conviction that a body which had 
&lfilled its mission could not prolong its existence in presence of an 
executive power which had sprung from a movement different 
firom that to which the Assembly owed its own origin. There 
was an incompatibility between both. While such a situation 
lasted, it would be impossible for any ministry to take long views 
or atitempt important reform. Not contented with mere reason- 
ing of an abstract kind, the minister frankly rah through the 
impediments that had been thrown in the way of the Grovem- 
ment. The speech was interrupted at almost each sentence ; 
one cried that he was presenting an act of accusation against the 
Assembly ; anoliier gave the minister a gross contradiction. M. 
Fortalis exclaimed, " AUez-vous-en" and this rude cry of " be- 
gone," shocked the Assembly at the time of its greatest excite- 
ment. M. Portalis had filled high legal functions under the 
Monarchy ; had in old times been a Legitimist ; bore the title 
of Baion ; turned republican, and signalizing himself by the vio- 
lence of his sentiments, was made first Procureur-G6n6ral of the 
Hepublic ; jresigned his office in a pique ; and now betrayed how 
completely all sense of dignity was extinguished by this utterance 
of a gross insult, for which he was called to order. B^educed to 
its simplest expression, the speech of M. Odilon Barrot amounted 
to this : that the Assembly had no right to sit any longer ; that 
if it did persist in protracting the session, the ministry would not 
feel called upon either to submit to its decrees, or to present any 
law for its adoption. So bold a speech was blamed pretty gen- 
erally ; it brought the dispute to a crisis, and such a crisis as 
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could only be letiM by a coup d'&at on tiio pact of the Gov- 
emQient, or a popular mamfestation, such an' could not be xemBtoL 
Would the Aflpembly challenge such an altematiTe ? 

The Oppoftiticm, headed by Pierre Bonaparte, tried to "wna, 
over the Piesideat with the hi^ that he would dbange his 
Ministers, and throw hiiaself on the HopuUican party. An 4sp^ 
portunity for pleading him was s&rded by the deetku io£ Vice- 
President of the R«pubU& It wa« well kofffm that the Con- 
servatiTes desired to have M. Vivien appoiikted to that high 
office. The eentiineiits oi the President oould onJy be known 
l^ the or4er in which he would place his three names on the 
list for selection by the Assembly. He placed M. Boulay de la 
Meurthe first, General Baraguay d'Hillieis soeood, and M. 
Vivieii last, and the majority^ out of 4efevence to the feeiingB of 
the Preudent, returned M. Boulay, on Saturday, the 20th Jan^ 
uary. As the Vice-President of ihe B^ublic is, eo>ojfficio. Pres- 
ident of the Council of State, M. Vivi^i would, on that account, 
have been remarkably well fitted by his ftttainments &r such a 
position. M. Boulayi a thorough Bon&partist, whose father had 
be^d greatly esteemed by the Emperor, was known fiivorahly on 
account of the interest which he took in charitable inststuticms 
and the education of the people ; and as it was to those fioittts 
the Presidfflit had indicated his intention of directing his views, 
the Belecti(»i of M. Boulay was not ill-advised. He is a corpulent 
dignitary, with a pleasant, rubicund visage, and if the Republicans 
could only have won over so. cordial and so trusted an inteime- 
diary, there might yet be an overthrow of the Baxrot miaistry. 
It would seem, however, that notwithstanding the vehemence of 
M. Boulay's republican professions <' he loved,** we floar we must 
alter the line, ** not Borne less, but Oesar more/' A bold move 
was now jnade by the Ministers, met by a bolder one on the 
part of the 0|^sition. On Saturday n^t fbllowing, a demand 
for the suppression of political Clubs was presented 1^ Ministers. 
They were defeated tm the point of urgency or priority, and M, 
Ledru-Bollin moved an impeachment. 

The following Monday merits historical note. At an early 
hour in tiie morning the rappd was beaten for the National 
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Guard? to tutu out, and in the course of the morning the citf 
was occupied mUitairefnent, that is to say, at all the strategic 
points there were placed a body of troops and a company of 
National Guards in full fighting trim. The general emotion 
was extreme, the more so as no one could explain to his own 
slitidietction the cause fi>r such an immense display of troops. 
The more general impressi<m was, that the Government had 
resolved upon a coup d'kat by a summary dismissal of the 
Assembly, an impresnon entertained by many to the present 
hour, and which will probably never be completely eradicated. 
The Assembly had not frankly and unreservedly accepted Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; it had begun by thwarting Ins Govern* 
iiient^ and it had received, without protest, an Act of Accusation. 
On the other handj the Cabinet had, at once, and at the same 
time, told the Assembly ^at its title had ceased, and pronounced 
the Clubs an obstade to Government. Very specioua reasons 
might have preceded an ordinance for the dissolution of the 
Constituent, yet the experiment) unless sanctioned by the voice 
of the peopk, ought have proved fatal. When Lonis Ni^toleon 
Bonaparte rod6 out unexpectedly that morning, and presented 
himself in all directions, throwing himself completely unprotected 
into the arms of the people, the suspicion was confirmed that he 
sought in popular manifestations the final reason for oonsummat^ 
ing the wish of hi» official adviseis. The Government* on the 
oUier hand, affirmed that they were in possession of a plot to 
jrenew the battle of June. An opportunity had certainly been 
thrown in the way of the standing stafi* of the Socialist con- 
spiracy, which such astute, bold, &ad ready desperadoes were 
not likely to neglect. The term of the expiration of service of the 
garde mohile was approaching, and notwithstanding the brilliant 
courage exhibited by these civic troops in June, there was much 
reason to fear that they had been worked upon by the inde- 
fatigable agents of the Clubs. They were children of Paris, 
who had been swept from idleness and mischief, and ranged on 
the side of order by the decree of the Provisional Government, 
which, at the suggestion of M. Lamartine, created a gckrde mobile. 
They were all thoroughly imbued vnth a republioan spirit, and 
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since the change of Government they had, many of them, been 
persuaded that they -were now soldiers of the reaction. Here, 
then, was this formidable force about to be virtually disbanded 
for sake of admitting of a reorganization, by which the number 
would have been reduced one-half, the pay considerably diminish- 
ed« and the new corps subjected to change of quarters-— from 
the pleasant pranks enjoyed in the gay and voluptuous Paris, 
among citizens who had assisted them^ with expressions of grati- 
tude, to, in all probability, the burning sands of Algeria. « 
. With several thousands of well-disciplined fellows, accustomed 
to barricade fighting, taken from the side of Government and 
placed behind those impromptu fortifications, which they formerly 
had so successfully attacked, it is not surprising that the hopes 
of the Clubs should have revived. The leaders had on their 
side the violated Clubs, a large portion of the Assembly, all those 
who believed that the Constitution had been infringed upon, with 
a ready army whose passions were inflamed. . There was a third 
party which suspected that General Changamier feigned alarm for 
the sake of finding a pretext for showing how complete were his own 
plans for taking military possession of the city, and demonstrat- 
ing that ho had rendered an ^mmte impossible. It would not 
be difficult to muster partisans according ta these three categories ; 
believers in a ot>z^ d!^tat; believers in an actual conspiracy; and 
believers in an old soldier's trick. Those disposed to believe in 
a conspiracy, would probably dwell on the suspicious physiognomy 
of the city on the Monday morning of the 29th January. They 
would ask, Who are those men in blouses, so well mounted, who 
were galloping here and there, and drawing up to whisper direc-. 
tions to pedestrians in Uouses ? What meant those mysterious 
signs of intelligence ? What meant the appearance of those ill- 
omened faces that precede troubles as surely as the stormy petrel 
heralds the approaching tempest ? What meant those ferocious 
cries and abominable choruses, which were occasionally indulged, 
in, redolent, as they were, of the guillotine and of pillage ? The 
Assembly met, and so preoccupied were members with the idea 
of a coup d'kat, that Odilon Barrot felt it necessary to open the 
day's proceedings with a speech, explaining the measures resolved 
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upon relative to the Mobile Guards the agitation it had caused, 
the hopes excited among the Clubs, and the necessity for taking 
precautions against disturbance. 

The Assen^bly did not part that ev^ung, however, until, afler 
a long discussion, it passed a vote by which the principle of its 
dissolution was accepted. Thus the qowj^ d*^tat, had such 
been contemplated, was averted — ^the impeachment was virtually 
killed, and a day, which at the opening presented so extraordi- 
nary an analogy to that of the morning of the 24th of February, 
closed with a deciave victory fox the Government. Reasoning 
back from the advantage gained, as is habitual to the human 
mind, it was then said that the .whole paraphernalia of the day 
had been gotten up to terrify the Assembly into voting its own 
dissolution. Recovering from its surprise, the Opposition demand- 
ed, on Saturday, the 3d of February, that there should be a 
parliamentary inquiry into the circumstances connected with the 
military display of the j^revious Monday. The Minister of the 
Interior opposed the inquiry, and was beaten by a majority of 
twenty. Then was brought to the test, the question whether 
the Ministry would retire or not, before a vote of the Assembly. 
They repaired to the Ehfske Naticmale, and on consultation with 
the President of the Republic, it was ruled in the negative, 
liouis Napoleon Bonaparte was therefore, with his Ministers, 
against the majority. The following Monday, the Minister of 
the Interior ascended the tribune, and laid before the Assembly, 
extracts from a considerate number of reports, calculated to 
prove that a conspiracy had been matured, and would have 
broken out, with all possible accompaniments of horror, on the 
Monday in question, only for the timely precautions of the Gov- 
ernment. The statement, undoubtedly produced a great impres- 
sion, and General Oudinot came to the support of the Govern- 
ment, with an amended proposition. There had, in fact, beeu 
mixed up with the demand for the inquiry, an accusation against 
the Minister of the Interior, that he had issued an offensive 
circular, which, in point of fact,, had been forwarded under his 
official cover, but by an individual not connected with his office. 
General Oudinot, taking advantage of the Minister's apologetic 
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explanation, moved that the Assembly, Mtifified ^veith tite disa- 
vowal of the Minister, pass to the order of ike day, whieh was 
carried, and the demand for a parhftfiientftiy coiBfniittee of isflgftdrj 
virtually lell to f hei grdtihd. At leiigth, o& ihe 8th of February, 
after a long contested struggle, during which Tarious propositions 
had been o&red and rejected, it was settled, on the motion of M. 
Lanjuinais, that the Assembly, as soott as if should htive passed 
three organic laws — to Ivit, li law organizing the Council of 
State, an Electoral law, and a liiMr regulating the powers of the 
Executive — ^would dissolve. This resolution would, according 
to calculation, bring about a dissolution in Miay. The Oppon- 
tion stipulated, that in the interval, as much ^me as possible 
should be devoted to the consideration of the financial expendi- 
ture of the country, in order that the Cdnstitttc^t Assembly might 
have, at least, l^e glory of endowing the country with a moder^ 
ate budget, and thus relieve the people from excessive taxation. 
The narration of the events, connected more Or less with the 
mysterious Monday, would not be complete, if we failed to notice 
an incident which deeply moved the Assembly attd the publie. 
From the moment that General Cavaignac bade adieu to power, 
he had ceased to take part in the debates of th^ Assembly, and 
afler a little while returned to the country, to recruit his health 
at all times delicate. He was, neverthelesSj regarded with pride, 
by the Republican party ; he was their head and chie£L.the 
man on whom their hopes settled. Had not Gttvaignac arisen, 
that party could not have boasted the possessidn of a truly great 
and competent man. 

During his absence, a legitimisi newspaper^-othe Union — 
contained a paragraph, the sense of %hich was, that General 
Cavaignac had been tampering with the Army, biit that General 
Changamier had detected his projects. The public gave little 
attention to this loose and idle statement ; yet it seemed to have 
produced a painful impression on the mind of the gallant General 
against whom it was pointed. The newspaper was supposed to 
be in accordance, in its general principles, with those entertained 
by the Commander-in-Chief, and it was <»i account, probably, of 
this impression, that General CaVaignac took the course of bring- 
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iag the ^mfttUs publicly under the notice of the Government. 
The Mifiidter of th6 Interior unhesitatingly pronounced tfa)& 
calundBiious article to be beneath contempt. 

(reneral Changarnier rose next. He began by dedlarii^ tiiat 
he had no ^nneotioH, dkeotly or indirectly, with the newspaper 
in queBtion* Betraying how mueh his own feelings were hurt, 
he expressed auiprise that General Cayaignac, who had long 
senred with him, had not known him better than to have imag- 
ined that iie could have beem a paarty to such a proceeding. 
Never had he eondescended, he siaid, to Police Acts, and Certainly 
he had not troubled himself vtrith inquiries into the details ef 
Gr^ieral CaVaigaae's oonduet. The afiak began now to take a 
dramatic turn. '' I know tiiat his conduct is honorable/' emphat*' 
ieally spoke the Commander-'in'*Chief ; on which General Ca*- 
vaigUae gave a disdainful toss of his head, which evidently stung 
Changarnier, who, drawing himself up, and directing his eye to 
the £»rmer, apostrophized him personally, « G^netal, it is not with 
the ^lo§^t of paying you compliments that I speak ; do not repel 
them ! We have served long enough together for me to know 
yott» and it se^ms to me, besides, that my testimony should not 
be treated with disdain. I have ofVen had the satbi^tiani^ and 
it was lor me of the liveliest kind, of contributing to your adr 
vanoetiaettt, and my aentiments r^gaiding you can itot be eaJled in 
question." He went on to express his surprise that the matter 
had ndt bee^ bionf^t undor his immediate notice, and repelled 
all participation in ^e article. 

Gr^Ueral Cavaignac xeplied, that he was quite aware of the 
only answer which could have been given, but that it was essen- 
tial that the eountry at large should know it. The scene was, 
indeed, remar^ble. Both were proud ; but the pride of Chan- 
gamier Was that of a military superior, displaying habitual 
hauieur, which Cavaignac, who had been his subordinate, would 
no longer tolerate. While the former could not divest himself 
of this notion of superfor rank, he felt sore on another account. 
If Cavaignac had saved society in June, had not he, Changar- 
nier, saved society in April. Political act for political act— -thdr 
merits were, at Itost so hi might have Mt, the same ; and if it 
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had been his good .fortune to have been in Paris in June, he 
would, in all probability, have contested the supreme conunand. 
The great tide of Cavaignac, was precisely that which Chan- 
garnier was the least disposed to admit 

The jealousy of French officers under Napoleon had become 
proverbial ; and without implying that Changamier was jealous, 
yet^he never did exhibit that frank, comrade-like spirit, which 
marked the intercourse of Lamorioiere and Bedeau. If not a 
better soldier, he was the elder. Greneral Changamier is one of 
the most distinguished officers of the Algerine army. His char- 
acteristic is intrepid coolness. No peril or difficulty can shake 
his judgment, or excite him. Hib features are small, and when 
he was a young man, may have been even efieminate, but there is 
a play of electric quickness over them, such as portraits fail to 
communicate. Should he be called into action against rebellion, 
he would be the Claverhouse of the time. His manner is facile, 
and ever gay. He is easy of access, and his speech is character- 
ized by a spice of caustic humor. Yet, in temper, he is arbitrary, 
and unbending in the maintenance of authority. By whim, of 
which he possesses a good deal, he chooses to seat himself among 
the ultra-democrats, and not unfrequently cracks a joke at the 
Mountain. Having failed in their efibrts to have him deprived 
of his united command, the Opposition refused to allow the de- 
mand fbr his pay. ** Very well, gentlemen," pleasantly remarked 
Changarnier, <<if it comes to blows, I must only fight you 
gratis" 

The high reputation and the pleasantry of this elderly (for he 
is not old) soldier did not, though such combinations usually con- 
ciliate, in ,the least appease the ultra*republican representatives. 
The seat he had chosen was probably an additional ofiense. 
Fearing, they hated him, while dieir ill-conceived dislike ap- 
peared to cause him diversion, on which account they hated him 
the more. His grotesque pleasantry, '< that it would have been 
as easy to make an emperor as a box of bonrbcms" wa^ too pun- 
gent and too true to be forgiven. It was taken to express a 
foregone conclusion. 

Never will the tlepublican party believe that Changamier 
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accepted the Republic except as a temporary necessity. The 
party desitous of maintaining order rely on his honor and fidelity. 
Such is the man to whom the peace of Paris was confided^ by 
Louis Napoleon, on the advice of Odilon Barrot and his Cabinet. 
His conduct on Monday, the 29th January, the perfection of his 
strategic arrangements, would alone justify the opinion enter- 
tained of his judgment and capacity. . , 
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CONCLUSION. 

Havino brought to a close these peisdnal iMcetches and notes, 
the writer would feel it to be a misfortune if from the whole 
should result a conclusion derogatory to the character of political 
representative bodies. There has already been too much incon- 
siderate condemnation of popular legislative assemblies caused by 
the irregular efforts of Roman and Tuscan demagogues ; the rash 
and all but fatal precipitation of the raw Parliament of Piedmont, 
and the crude efibrts at Constitution-making at Berlin and Vien- 
na ; with, to crown the whole, the mystic discussions of the 
German Parliament at Frankfort. 

It should be recollected that if, in all these instances, there was 
more or less of giddiness, it was because of human infirmity, not 
able to bear the first rays of constitutional light. In no instance 
has the Parliament made the revolution ; on the contrary, the 
Parliament is bom of the revolution ; and if for some time the 
representative body betrays the violence of its origin by repre- 
hensible conduct— yet the probability is, that Uie first efierves- 
cence over, and as soon as the Assembly would drop under the 
yoke of those customary rules firom which no constituted Assem- 
bly can escape ; with habits of open debate, and of private con- 
versations and consultations leading to the formation of discipliued 
parties, under the irrepressible ascendency of rising leaders of 
•talent and of worth-^ihe least promising Assembly would very 
soon put an end to anarchy, and finally establish order in connec- 
tion with liberty. 

Neither the German nor the Italian Constituent Assemblies 
or Parliaments have had a fair trial. The Frankfort Parlia- 
ment, which has been the least exposed to club excitement, dem- 
agogue tyranny, and least hampered by the control and suspicion 
of sovereigns, has preserved throughout a highly respectable atti- 
tude. If it has not shown a practical spirit, it may be for the 
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reasott ihxi tl&e nature of its tnissi^yfL inriA silch as ib precM« iht 
fair ocMttideratixm of pradti«ftl ^u^stibDul. 

The French: Cohstitaignt AssetnUy has stood ih ill situktibn dif- 
ferent from all, and« indeed, one altogether unique and unparal* 
kled. The elub ttnd demagogue operations, which had such free 
scope in otitier eoimtries, were in France brought to bear upon a 
nation habituated to upward of thirty years' representatiTe gov- 
ernment, and the consequence was Sttch as we have seen — ^that 
there Ivere returned to the Aasembly, alcmg with the foremost 
reyolutionists, a £ur amount of established political reputations. 
By degrees these reputations win their way, until eventually they 
eommimd, as of cdd, tiie st^port of opinion out of doors. 

The Constituent Assembly, ulthongh it did for some tiine Obey 
the wild impulse to which it owed life, yet grew more and more 
sober ; and while it must be acknowledged that even in its early 
days it itoeeued society Gmm the Clubs, Whose irregular influence 
it absorbed into its own regular fbrm, it did, ere itself decreed its 
dissolution, refuse to gratify factions, by involving the country in 
wfeir. The country, notwithstanding the &ults committed by the 
AsseriiUy, owes to the latter a debt of gratitude. It repealed, 
modified, or correeted, the destaruotive decrees of the Provisional 
Grovemmoit, rec|>ected the rights of pr«op^rty, family, and religion ; 
and while resisting wild or inqiractidlible theories, manifested 
Sympathy fer the sm^ring classes, and promoted education. J^or 
can it with truth be said that it unsettled every thing ; on the 
contrary, findin^t eVery thing unsettled, it did Si^ttle k great deal. 

It "v^ hoUr be concluded, perhaps, that inasmuch as the COnstit- 
nent Assembly, elected under such circumstances, continued yet to 
advttffeee so far ih the track of what may, With due refei:ence to 
cireumstanceiBi be comparatively called Conservatism ; that the 
Legislfttire Assembly, chosen in tranquil times under the auspi- 
ces of a settled Government, whose motto is order, Will difier 
little from the eld Monarchical Chamber, and restore the Mon- 
archy. Certain it is that theie is only one party which at this 
moment looks on the Constitution as settled^ and that is the mod- 
erate Republican party, of which CaYaignac is the head, and the 
JNatimal the organ. The Red Republicans and the Socialists, 
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formingp the Mountain, are already clamoring for two fundamental 
changes — ^the removal of the President, and the droit om travail; 
and if we admit that the Bonapartists and Monarchists have 
relinquished all hopes of restoring one or other of the represent- 
atives of the difierent dynasties, yet it can hardly be supposed 
that they have relinquished the hope of creating a second 
Chamber. 

Against the hopes of both, the moderate Republicans have 
taken every possible security. They have framed an electoral 
law, by which all magistrates, functionaries, and officials who are 
biassed in favor of old forms, are disqualified from becoming mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly. They have created a Council 
of State, with ample privileges of supervision over all laws and 
all acts of administration, and they have chosen the preponder- 
ating majority of the Members of this Council from among ap- 
proved Republicans — and in so doing, they have undoubtedly 
built up a strong security for the Republican form. 

In consequence of the disqualification created by the electoral 
law, it wil^ not be easy to speculate even for some time on the 
character of the Legislative. The Convention which made the 
reign of terror was composed of new men. By a decree of the 
previous Assembly the members, from some strange notion of dis- 
interestedness, resolved that they should not seek to be returned ; 
thus the way was opened to untried adventurers, unabashed and 
uncontrolled by the pf esence of established reputations. Similar 
results may not be apprehended now, although those who pushed 
for the disqualification of all public functionaries, had probably 
the Convention in their mind's eye, and expected, at all events, 
that the Republic would be safe in the hands of the more ardent 
class, fi>r whom room has been made. Yet it seldom happens 
that results justify party calculations. As there are few men of 
independent fortune in France, and if professional men be obliged 
to resign their means of living, we may expect the new Assembly 
to be composed in pstrt of those who having been functionaries 
can, with the assistance of twenty-five francs a day allowed to 
representatives, afibrd to give up employment ; of manufacturers 
and men of independent estate ; and of small landed proprietors, 
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vnih the usual infusion of doctors and advocates. The three 
first categories would be conservative— but it may be open to 
conjecture whether the mass of small landed proprietors, likely to 
make the majority, will liot lean to the Empire. If this con 
jecture should prove correct, the caution taken by the Repub- 
licans through their system of disqualification, would serve a very 
opposite purpose to that which they had in view. Formerly the 
influence exercised by the capital over the provinces was such 
that the latter did not dare to dispute its supremacy. Now it is 
not so. The Revolution of February has given a deep stab to 
the system of centralization. The provincial councils instead of 
meeting to talk of roads, schools, and infirmaries, assemble now 
io consider what measures of defense might be necessary in case 
of a Red Republican revolution, and whether a march of the 
departments on Paris might not be advisable for the sake of 
bringing its corrupt population to reason. 

It is a curious f^enomenon in the history of French parties, 
that the attention of all should be turned toward home. Foreign 
politics, that used to possess exclusive fascination, have lost their 
savor. It is not that ambition is dead, that the military passion 
is extinct, that the desire for exercising sway over the continent 
is subdued, but that society is itself in peril ; and until the peril 
be allayed,^ France must look to herself The cancer of Com- 
munism IS at hfflr heart, nor is it a complaint of yesterday, it is 
one of old standing. It was planted by the Encyclopiedists of 
the eighteenth century. The doctrine, which denying a Divine 
Providence, and as a consequence, the whole code of morals 
based on Revolution, did indeed lay the root of Communism, 
which is Materialism pushed to its extreme consequences. Eman- 
cipated from all received traditions, rules, laws, and social ties, 
every quadk deems himself at liberty to create a new world, 
admitting with becoming candor, that' chaos must precede form 
and order. It is by the use of this fearful analogy that he justi- 
fies to himself, the terrible ruin which must be the preliminary 
to^his work. Through some such stage of mind as this, the 
Fr^ch youth must go. In other countries the moral meazles 
may take other forms, but in France the romance of teenship is 
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despermtely destrooldTe. The plodding profiMBoA «f inore tuA- 
vanecd yean have ati ansiy of aUies of a fenttidable oharact^. 
It n the GOBTietion irith whkh lh» Cdfuierrative oUmmm are 
impressed, that the evil lies too deep to be mired by any mere 
form cf politicld institutioliB, that the Hepublie ift not threatei^ 
with any active combinaticAi against it. Polit&eal faith is very 
weak ; the majority would put up with any ¥tgime that would 
linaintain tranquiUity. The activity of thfe SeeialistB will- not 
allow such passivenesB to exist, and their ocmspiracies vnSL drive 
the orderly disposed into the adoption of stronger measmes ef 
proteetaon. Oiily for the newly awakened entltuaaBm in the 
provinces^ the ohanees for a restomtion of the eldcar dynasty 
wotdd have bera very great. 

The middle classes in the towte would pn^er thd Orleans 
dynasty, and until the magie name of Napoleon had been pto^ 
nounced, a fusion of dynastie interesits ajj^Mnred advisalle, and of 
no difficult accompHshment. The middle elasM» do not reiish 
the idea of a testoration of an elder brikneh,'With whi^ they 
associate Aristoeracy and Jesuitism ; but they might have been 
brought to accept a ootnptromise, which wonld opni the prospect 
of a return of the Orkannts, whiidi ii^ emphatically a InmrgBou 
dynasty. Louis Napoleon, whether by taale or poliojr> kas turned 
toward the bourgeoisie. His Prime Minister is the political 
disciple and successor c^ La&yette. Thus Ivith ^i» peasantry 
and small preprietary at his back, with the clergy by no means 
hostile, he turns to the bmsrgwime; should he sucoeed in vein- 
ihing over this powerful class, he would combine the partisans of 
both branches. The bourgeoisie vrill not, however, be easily 
made to ferget the poeitson they enjoyed under Louie-I^ulippe. 
They will be the less dii^Kised t6 forget it on account of the 
injuries they are enduring at the hands of the Socialists, while 
they are so feeUy defended by the Eepnbliciins. With the 
shopkeepers and merchants and manufaeturers, the Dnohess of 
Orleans and the Prince de Joinville are as popuku: as is the Duke 
of Bordeaux in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

Louis Nf^poleon can not be said to have sure fooUng in the 
metropolis. Hia prospeets must, then, depoid upon the ootoposi- 
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tion of the Assembly that shall be returned by the provinces. 
The majority will be, in all probability^ Bonapartists ; but what 
will the leaders be ? This majority will be composed, perhaps, 
of men unaccustomed to public life. Some Bonapartist leader 
of genius and eloquence may spring up, but at present we see no 
such man. , For a while, then, it would seem as if all parties 
should be forced to observe an expectant position. Monarchists, 
Bonapartists, and even Republicans, will fear to stir lest they 
should make an opening for the watchful Socialists. A rash 
move on the part of the latter would, should a second June be 
occa^oned, precipitate a decision in the Monarchical or Bona- 
partist sense. It would seem, then, that those who expect very 
prompt reactionary movements on the part g£ the new Assembly, 
may be disappointed ; and yet the rapidity with which a move- 
ment, when once set in motion extends, so as to embrace all 
classes, before they have time to reflect, is one of those traits of 
the Gallic temperament that prohibits prognostication. It may, 
however, be surmised, that the disposition and tendencies of the 
Assembly will be checked by the mutual distrusts of parties, the 
temper of the metropolis, and the views of leading statesmen. 
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